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THE PEEL 


TuEdevelopment ofthat mysteriousand marvellous 
scheme over which Sir Robert Peel has sat hatch- 
ing for seven months, has not surprised, nor, to 
own the truth, deeply afflicted us. It has given a 
vastly increased momentum to that social movement 
in which Reformers place their last hope. The 
only real danger was in some quack remedy—some 
deceptive measure of concession and compromise, 
which might have skinned over a canker that 
requires to be probed and cauterized. That danger 
is past. Now it must be either total repeal of the 
taxes on food; or something better still, which 
shall include this among other gains. A storm of 
wrath is meanwhile bursting around the head of the 
unfortunate Minister, whose condition really moves 
compassion. How could he avoid failure? Finesse 
was of no use here. He had on all sides quick- 
witted persons to deal with; whose wits were 
further quickened by the strongest motives of self- 
interest. Self-interest spoke to his friends and allies 
from their rent-books ; to the manufacturers from 
their closed warehouses and rusting machinery ; 


while the masses of the people had their deepest feel- | 


ings roused and sharpened by the daily view of the 
raged backs and empty trenchers of their children. 

Yes, Sir Robert had a difficult part to perform; 
nor is it wonderful that the poor baited gentleman 
has signally failed. Yet, viewing Sir Robert Peel 
as an individual, his conduct has taken many per- 


sons by surprise. As a statesman, he had obtained | 


the credit of having the interest of manufactures 
sincerely at heart; and also for possessing some 
comprehension of mind—some enlargement of 
views. Those who doubted of his statesmanlike 
capacity in an era like the present, yet had faith 
in his sagacity and tact as a party leader. And 
there he stands, confessing himself in the predica- 
ment of the old man and the ass in the fable, who, 
trying to please everybody, pleased nobody,—and 
lost his ass into the bargain. . 

From the heroic tone of independence he assumed, 


it was imagined that the Government he had formed 
O. XCIX.—TOL. IX, 


| sued. 
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MYSTERY. 


was to submit to him. He has succumbed toit! He 
has proposed nothing that a Stanley might not ap- 
prove, and a Knatchbull sanction. In comparison 
with his paltering policy, the insolent frankness of 
Sir E. Knatchbull and Lord Stanley is political 
wisdom as well as manliness. When they avow 
that the sole object of the Corn Laws is to keep 
rents artificially high, and that “the protection of 
agriculture” means neither more nor less than 
enabling the aristocracy to maintain their luxuri- 
ous state at the expense of the manufacturer's pro- 
fits, and the poor man’s industry, they can at least 
be understood. Had the Anti-Corn-Law League, 
in short, bribed Sir Robert Peel, he could not more 
effectually have done the business of keeping alive 
agitation than by the line of conduct he has pur- 
The Duke of Buckingham merits respect 
| for having washed his hands of the paltry, evasive 
_scheme,* which satisfies no one, and which will 
_ speedily be the law of the land, as surely as it seals 
| Sir Robert’s fate as a statesman. Had he at once 
‘assumed the High-Tory principle of “ No surren- 
der,” with his formidable majority of “ the Repre- 
| sentatives of the People” at his back, he would 
have stood on clear, if unsafe ground. Now the 
Tories are well entitled to scout “the bungling 
plebeian,” who has tampered with the best defences 
of their order; and instead of conciliating the 
growling beasts of burthen by his concession, has 
excited them to fiercer discontent than ever. 
There is, however, great satisfaction in seeing all 
delusion at an end, and, we should imagine, all hope 
from Parliament, as at present constituted. Every 
minute is now lost in which aught, save total repeal, 
is so much as talked about ; though the Opposition 
Members must, no doubt, be allowed to go through 
their usual parliamentary paces—manceuvres in 
which the people see less and less utility. Lord 
Palmerston, for example, in the debate on his noble 





' friend’s motion, made a speech, which reads like 


——— = —— _ -- A A A AA A A 





* For its nature we refer to our Political Kegister. 
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one of Ebenezer Elliott's energetic Free-trade Odes, | 


done into powerful English prose ; and then voted 
for the principle of a fixed duty on corn. The 
time is surely past for mere Parliamentary taeties, 
or for farther argument on the Corn Laws. Who 
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can hope to convince men, blinded by self-interest | 
and pride, or by ignorant and obdurate prejudice ? | 
The suffering people need no conviction. 

The total abolition of the taxes on food, on the 
necessaries and comforts of humble life, has been 
advocated in this publication ever since it came 
into existence, and will be so until the injustice 
is redressed ; and yet just and good as is this 
cause, and earnestly as we desire to see all ranks 
and classes combining to promote it, we can- | 
not conceal from ourselves, that the abolition of 
the Corn Laws is but a partial and inadequate 
remedy for the many ills under which the People 
suffer, admitting that it could be carried, of which, 
in the present state of the franchise, there is no 
hope whatever. And were these unrighteous and 
unholy laws abrogated to-day, what shall ensure 
us against fresh aggressions equally iniquitous, 
oreven anew corn law? Parliament is omnipotent, 
and the aristocracy still make the Parliament, and 
are, therefore, more omnipotent than it. A few 
favourable harvests, a gleam of manufacturing pro- 
sperity, the old outery of “ Agricultural Distress,” 
the supineness of the people, the indifference of a | 


. . } 
comfortable middle-class, and a Parliament of | 


fand-owners,—and the whole machinery is restored 
under some new name. This surely is not an im- 
possible case. Now, then, is the time to attempt 
the redress, not alone of the Corn-Law injustice, 
but of the master-grievance under which the coun- 
try suffers ; that which lurks in the vitiated consti- | 
tution of the House of Representatives. Short | 
of farther improvement of that corrupt system 
and its clumsy and clogged machinery, there is 
little hope of effecting even temporary and partial 
economical or administrative reforms, Sir Robert 
Peel, who might have been imagined the very man 





for small, nibbling bits of very useful legislation, 
stands neutralized and feeble, the reluctant slaye 
of the party whom he can neither lead nor driyg 
in the path which he may see to be the right one, 
No one can longer have either faith or hope in 
him. Of the Whigs, the countrv has had a very 
fair trial. What solid ground of hope then re. 
mains ? Surely not in the “ mere Whigs” driving 
Peel from office? Of that, acting on their princi- 
ples and in their own strength, there is very little 
chance. They must have a lever to work with, 
which we fear they have not yet made up their 
minds to try for. It is an instrument not named 
Finality. 

In the meanwhile, we rejoice in the increasing 
syinptoms of revival among parliamentary Re- 
formers. Sir Robert has done great good, And 
now we would warn those who go no farther than 
Corn-Law reform, to eschew the fate of the 
Whigs, to whose lagging in the slough of Finality 
we owe a new Tory reign, and among other good 
things, a continued Corn Law. Let not the Mid- 
dle-Class Corn Law Reformers fall into a similar 
error, and perform the same kind ofbce for the 
Tories which the Whigs performed ; talking away, 
imagining themselves all-powerful in their own 
strength, until their abortive agitation shall expire 


_ of itself, and the Tories, having stood this new burst, 


are once again more firmly seated thanever. Ifthe 
free-trade party do not welcome and court, as potent 
auxiliaries, the working millions,—if they do not 
chalk out a broad and fair field for the amalgama- 
tion of interests, and for the vigorous pursuit of 


common objects, their isolated movement must and 


will fail. 

The lapse of a few weeks will show whether the 
Anti-corn Law agitation is to end in vapour, or 
to pave the way for the whole people obtaining 
their rights, and the only effectual instrument of 
social and political improvement,—namely, self- 
government through their freely chosen represen- 
tatives, 





THE SONGS OF THE MONTHS, 


NO. IIL.——THE SONG OF MARCH, 


Coem hearkaune toe mee, loteby toe ye, 
Chaunte y* songes of moine pleasaunte famyle: 
Moun bee youre fennes whil garnishe oure gle, 
Mirthlesse ment benizon fyttefullie. 
Johannes: Prior of Broomwicham, 


Hank ! Hark !—A crash is in the woods ; 
The gnarled oak bends like mountain-larch ; 
Who shakes the forest—whips the floods, 
Like March, mad March? 
I slid down the storm from the drifting cloud, 
To frolic awhile in your mansions proud. 
While the nsurer dreameth of thieves, in affright, 
I will rattle his casements, and blow out his light. 
I will hurl on the head of the learned owl, 
While he studies the stars, the huge chimney cowl ; 
It shall cut his nose, and black his eye, 
To test his sublime philosophy. 
Thence, where hard Asthma hacks and houghs, 
With purple face and vital sloughs, 





Against the windows I'll batter the rain, 
And thrust the thick smoke down the flue again, 
And just ere your dinner ‘neath the covers is put, 
I will dredge it deftly with ashes and soot ; 
I will rend the furled sails as I ride on the blast, 
Singing hurricane tones 
Through the navy ; 
And I'll fling the bold mariner down from the mast, 
To Davy, 
For gravy 
To his marrow bones! 
I will bleach for the laundress, and blacken her starch, 
Such a whimsical fellow is roaring mad March. 
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ation 9, ae Wherever I find that a nervous heart beats, 
‘ Look ! Look !—Amidst yon Ocean’s strife, ; _I will fashion the curtains like winding-sheets. 
~ave Fear’s fever brave men’s lips doth parch ; While the grey sexton dreameth he hears his death k 
drive Shall mourning mother—widow'd wife, I will sweep out his mattock, and toll the church-bell ; 
L one, Curse March, mad March? I will shake down the mansion, the trees will uproot, 
pe in I am not to be bounded, nor curbed in my glee, Decree’d, and confest 
very By the phantom of human sympathy. Yours eternal. 
. | will search round your jaws for the carious teeth, Then, Sir, how will you pay for the Chancery suit # 
" hones fiddle away on the fibres beneath. Infernal 
iving | will blast the old miller, and ruffle his dam, Hard kernal 
"inci- And strip off his mill-top like the bladder from jam. For man to digest ! 
little The dishelout dank from a beggar’s mail, | I will droll with the gloomy, and grow] at the arch, 
with ] will o’er Patrician *scutcheon trail ; 7 Such a whimsical fellow is roaring mad March. 
. While crieth priest, “ Lord! 1 have drouth, 
' we! lll whiff a cobweb in his mouth, J. A. O, 
Ane 
ising : 
= THE HUNGER-FIEND. " 
AD Te 
than [Tre subjoined Poem is written by one of those nameless, humble bards, whom it has been our delight to honour; He 
the and whose effusions wont to be in a gayer strain. In publishing the Poem without the few private lines addressed 1 
i to us, we feel that its object would be less distinctly brought out : we, therefore, take the liberty to prefix them. EB 
ality The locality of the author is not any of those places in which distress has been made prominent by inquiry; but it e 
good js one in which, as in the whole country, “ distress,” in the words of the Tory Member for Leeds, “ is fearfully on 
Mid- the increase.” ] 
nilar TO THE EDITOR OF TAIT’S MAGAZINE. 
the Sir—The chant of the Hunger-fiend is somewhat wild, but too true—a Waster cannot speak with patience 
vay on the subject: I would fain raise one cry amid the general voice, through your Magazine. 1 have been working 
oan this winter for /ess than a shilling a-day—many thousands are worse ; but still / should know something of the 
; Hunger-fiend.—I am, Sir, with all respect, your most obedient servant, 
pire Tuomas * * * * * * alias Tam Wanster, 
| 
a I am the Hunger-fiend, Saith Hope—* She yet may ply 
Who hath not heard of me? Her countless iron wheels ; ; 
tent My home, my native hell, The earth hath store of grain, 4 
hot Is the Island of the free ; And she, a. thousand keels :” | 
ma- For I am not of heaven, “Ha, ha!” quoth the Hunger-fiend. 
t of Nor do I owe my birth “Tis there the mother weeps 
and To devils, but to men :— For the babe that’s yet unborn ; 1 
The honoured of the earth While the weary father sleeps, 
Begat the Hunger-fiend. But I wake him at the morn, 
the And they have nursed me well, Ah, he can sleep no more, a 
'y OF Those noble sires of mine, The hunger-w ail he hears, te 
ling With flesh of living men : And his swelling heart is full i 
t of Ho! Death, the bones are thine, Of desperate thoughts and fears:— } 
elf- When in their sunken cheeks Am I not the Hunger-fiend !” % 
I’ve writ my horrid name, “ Britannia rejoice 2 
ond Go give them to the earth, In thy loyal sons of toil, 
We play a deadly game— Who eat no alien bread 
Thou follow’st the Hunger-fiend. For love of thy poor soil ; 
The land of trade is mine Thou shalt have soldiers yet, 
Where thousands feel my an And mae to men Oy moots, 
Where many ar honest heart ” And felons for thy jails, 
I ; # A yor f And maidens for thy streets,— 
§ poisoned with my Tangs, While I am thy Hunger-fiend. 
And many a noble soul © All hai 
Defiled in ravenous clay :— All hail, thou Island Queen, 
Though the church hath lordly priests In thy peopre a rove —* 
For the hunger-doomed to pray, In hay Ney al ag nk i 
They pray for the Hunger-fiend. Why shock the royal ear 
The famished City cries With the curses of my prey, 
To the hunger-breathing air, Why mar the festival, 
The while her idle hands Pour out the wine !—hurrah ! 
Are clasped in despair : For the terrible Hunger-fiend.” 
ABEDNEGO THE MONEY-LENDER, 
BY MRS. GORE. 
CHAPTER IL. sundry localities. As surely as the canals of Bae 
tavia, the jungles of Sierra-Leone, or the Campagna 
S P , sm © ? ’ 
b — and old Shylock, both stand forth! "—Shakepeare. | o¢ Rome, generate malaria and disease, is the 
=” Every social epoch has its distinctive vices, just | infancy of a nation, “ere human statutes purge 
as epidemics prevail at different seasons and in | the general weal,” distorted by the convulsions of 
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bloodshed and rapine; while, in the national cor- 
ruption succeeding the over-ripeness of civilisation, 
are engendered the colder-blooded crimes of trea- 
chery and fraud. According to a genealogical tree, 
not recorded in the Herald’s Office, the prodigal 
and the wanton are parents of the swindler, the 
forger, the usurer. Though the knife of the guillo- 
tine and bolt of the gallows be of iron, the main- 


spring influencing their action is formed of a more | 


precious metal. 

The first fifteen years of the present century 
constituted a stirring epoch. The swell of the 
waters of strife, after the recent revolutionary 
storm, had not yet subsided ; and the gallant vessels 
of the various States of Europe were still in peril 
of a shock. On all sides resounded the ha, ha! of 
the trumpet, and the neighing of the war-horse. 
A sword was in every hand, and angry passions 
contended in every breast. 

At such periods, the minds of men wax fierce and 
reckless. The coveter of other men’s goods hardens 
into the highway robber; the coveter of other men’s 
lives attacks by open violence rather than by poison 
or stealth; “I dare not,” no longer “ waits upon 


I would.” The social body is in a state of terrible | 


excitement. Its very virtues are ferocious ;—what 
can be expected of its vices! 


Yet the unnatural calm that suceeeds to this | 
enthusiasm of atrocity, the inglorious sloth of na- | 


tional soul and body arising from prolonged peace 


and prosperity, has results almost equally perni- | 


cious. As the glaring summer heats bring forth the 


noisome insect or fatal reptile race, a brood of | 
despicable vices and grovelling crimes is hatched 


into existence by the sunshine of aimless prosperity. 
As in the becalming of the ocean so powerfully 
described by Coleridge, 
Slimy things do crawl with legs, 
Upon the slimy sea, 

Even “creeping things” acquire force, when “in- 
nuimerable ;” and by the time the swords of legions 
of disbanded mercenaries have been converted into 
the implementsof the housebreaker and pickpocket, 
andthe gol 


blood-shed of a more turbulent period, we begin 
almost to regret the times when perpetual terror 
of body begat a more immediate terror of peril to 
the soul. 

While the ascendancy of Napoleon diffused 
throughout Kurope a panic rivalling the Reign of 
Terror created by Robespierre in France, the 
generous affections remained in play, to controvert 
the frenzy of national virulence and party hatred. 
Most people had some near and dear connexion 


involved in the dangers of the war: and even the | 
notorious money-brokers in Cork Street or Pall 


frivolous classes blushed to surrender themselves 
to the mere vanities of life, when the next courier 
might bring tidings of the sacrifice of thousands of 
human beings, or of the one individual dearer than 
all. The service of plate, the gaudy equipage, the 
diamond coronet, forfeited a portion of their value. 
A death’s-head was at every banquet,—a memento 
mort at every ball,—a premonitory knell in every 
' 


ear! 
But the moment these anxieties abated, and 


ABEDNEGO THE 


d-shed of luxury has exercised as hard- | 
ening an influence over the human heart as the | 


MONEY-LENDER. 


Grim-visag’d war did smooth his wrinkled front, 
what tenfold requital did the worldlings yield them. 
| selves for previous self-denial !—What an uproar of 

rejoicing, what prodigality of pleasure, what cost, 
_what splendour, what riot, what intemperance, cele. 
brated theratification of peace! England thought no 
| further of her legions of dead, her millions wasted . 
| and not content with hanging up her conquered 
banners in triumph, or chanting her Te Deums wit}, 
_ grateful solemnity, suffered her anthems to be over. 
powered by a Bacchanalian roar, and the senseless 

giggle of fashionable levity. 
Intoxicated by the brilliancy of a congress of 
kings in their capital, the English hurried to the 
Continent to keep up their fever of excitement, 
From that moment, the manners of the day acquired 
a looser tone, a more Epicurean luxury. London 
grew ashamed of its homeliness, and began to affect 
airs of rirta and graces of saroir rirre. New cus. 
toms were introduced, and splendid enervation pre- 
_vailed. To that epoch, may be retraced the ruin 
| of many a princely fortune. Not only were millions 
| left behind by our migrant aristocracy in foreign 
capitals, or the gaming-tables of Paris, Spa, or 

Baden; but, on their return to England, their resi- 

dences, whether in London or the provinces, afforded 
disgraceful evidence of the new dis-order of things, 
Foreign servants abounded in every noble house- 
hold ; foreign tradesmen were established in every 
street. Everything worn, eaten, said, or done, was 
a la this, or d da that; and money rose proportion- 
ately in value, and timber fell. Unlike the ancient 
retainers or hereditary purveyors of graver times, 
these strangers came like locusts into the land, to 
plunder, devour, and take flight again; and thence- 
forward multiplied advertisements of family estates 
to be sold, family mansions to be let, and “money 
TO BE ADVANCED TO NOBLEMEN OR GENTLEMEN” on 
the most disinterested terms, attested the progress 
we were making in national refinement. 

Among the latter, and singularly familiar to the 
young spendthrifts of the universities and the 
(;uards, were the manifestoes of a certain A. O., to 
whom reference was to be made by letter, addressed 
to the Hungerford Coftee-house. There was a tone 
of respectability in the phrasing of these advertise- 
ments. ‘They had the air of proceeding from some 
gentleman with a large floating capital, and no 
great faith in government securities, anxious to 
obtain good interest and a safe investment for his 
money,—perhaps for the benefit of a deserving wife 
/and numerous family. People reduced for the first 
time to the shame of borrowing, said to themselves, 
“A.QO.is my man!” There was far less humilia- 
tion in addressing a letter to the Hungerford Coftee- 








house, than in being seen entering the doors of 


Mall. 

But it was observed that no man after a similar 
application, was ever known to refer his friend to 
the same source of relief. No one talked about 
A. O.,—no one admitted that he had any cognizance 
of this mysterious personage. Or if, in an orgie of 
thoughtiess bovs about to repair to the gambling- 
table, or confessing the ill-luck of the previous 





night and its results, some novice suggested the 
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well advertised name of A. O., every one preseut | ever, it must be added that he is unfailing at a 
appeared anxious to change the conversation. Each | pinch. The brute is always flush of cash ; and, 
had instantly some pet usurer to recommend. Still, | if one chooses to rush into the jaws of a shark with 
not a soul was positively heard to say, “ Beware of | one’s eyes open, one is more to blame than the crea- 
A.0.!” A charm seemed attached to the name, | ture that follows its instincts by closing them upon 
eo averse were even the most hardened thirsters after | one. I once borrowed money of A. O. I had tried 
the pocket’s blood to pronounce thosedireful initials. | every other quarter.—A minor with only personal 
However prompt to revile the originators of all | security to offer, the case seemed hopeless.—How- 
other advertisements of a similar description, as | ever, the cormorant was tempted by thirty per cent., 
legitimate descendants of Barabbas, no one whisper- | and the attestation of my honest countenance and 
ed a syllable against A. O. Discriminating persons | promissory note ; and to my dying day, never shall 
may, perhaps, infer from this, that most of these I forget the joy with which I found myself re- 
cautious friends were in his power! | deemed from the thraldom of the debt, within the 
At a dinner at the Guard’s Club in St. James’s | year, by the generosity of an old aunt, who was 
Street, early in the autumn of 1822, it was observed | good enough to die for the purpose.” 
that, discussions having arisen concerning recent | © Within a ‘year, what had you to fear from 
| 
} 
| 





losses at play, at Graham’s renowned Temple of | him ?” 
Chance, where, at that moment, fortunes were “* Nothing to fear,—much to endure! Thad made 
winning and losing with fearful rapidity, the coun- | the interest of that accursed five hundred pounds, 
tenance of a young officer, who had hitherto listened | payable monthly, out of the allowance which my 
to such allusions with perfect unconcern, became | skin-flint of a Scotch guardian doled out to me in 
singularly agitated. It was noticed with the more | the same manner. Every third of the month was 
surprise, because Basil Annesley never entered the | I visited by a hateful night-mare, in the shape of 
doors of Graham's, and bore no relationship to any | A. O.—I think I see the door of my room opening 
one of the parties whose affairs were thus freely | to admit him !—” 
canvassed, * But why not make it payable at your banker's 
“Four thousand on Thursday night, and three | or agent's?” 
thousand last week!” observed Colonel Loftus.— | “He conditioned that it should be paid from hand 
“Poor Sir Grinsel! I’m afraid ’tis all up with him! | to hand. I suspect, he chose to have an eye upon 
He told me himself he had raised twelve thousand | the morals and health of his debtor ; for one day, 
last month ; and that he had not a resource left,— | when he made his appearance as usual, and the 
mortgaged to the last guinea,—every stick on his | effects of a gin-punch party at Limmer’s the pre- 
Jrish estates gone !—Poor Sir Grinsel ! ’°— vious night, were only too visible in my face, | 
“He has latterly had recourse to A. O.,” added | remember his fixing his keen eyes into me, like the 
Captain Blencowe, in a grave under tone; “so one | talons of a bird of prey, and inquiring the nature 
can understand the sort of straits to which he must | of the disorder that made me so ghastly :—just as 
be reduced.” _a ghoul might be supposed to investigate the state 
“A.O.’—Why surely that is the person to whom | of the corpse upon which it was about to make its 
my uncle, the Duke of Rochester, is said to owe | loathsome repast.” 





thirty thousand pounds?”—cried a youngster who | “Fine him,—fine him!—Upon my soul, Blen- 
had lately joined, and was fond of citing his “uncle | cowe, you are too bad !"—cried several voices. 
the duke,” (a weakness of course hoaxed out of |  ‘“ You positively make me sick, with your ghoul 
him before he had been six months in the regi- | and your A. 0.!” added the Duke of Rochester's 
ment.) _ nephew. 

“Ay, and out of whose clutches half the fellows, “* He did me!” retorted the captain earnestly ; 


you meet every day in St. James's Street would be | “the very recollection sickens me now.—Loftus ! 
right glad to extricate themselves,” retorted Captain | the claret,—something too much of this !’’—and 
Blencowe. “A. O. is the last resource of ruined | the wine was passed round, and the table soon re- 
nen ;—the executioner who gives the coup de grice.” | sumed its tone of wonted hilarity. 

“What the deuce do you mean by the coup de| All this time, Basil Annesley had been peeling 
grace ?”’—demanded the lad so proud of beingnephew | his walnuts as assiduously as though they were 
to a duke. destined for some fair neighbour at a dinner party, 

“The coup de griéce, is the stroke given to a. instead of for his listless self. In point of fact, he 
victim on the wheel, to put him out of his pain,” | knew not that he had so much as a walnut on his 
replied-a grey matter-of-fact old colonel, who offi- | plate. Throughout the discussion, he had been all 
ciated as dry-nurse to the subalterns. ear; and chose an occupation enabling him to 

“TI meant that A.O. was the blackguard who aims | listen with his face depressed, so as to conceal his 
the first blow at ruined men; the sort of fellow to | deep interest in the matter. 
fling a stone at a drowning dog, scarcely able to keep _ But the very means he took to disguise his emo- 


his head above water.” tion, caused it to be noticed.—Basil Annesley was 
“It was he, I fancy, who arrested Eggerstone,” | one of those open-spirited fellows, who confront the 
observed Colonel Loftus. | observation of society, with an ever frank and fear- 


_ And it was a writ obtained by A. O. that drove | less countenance ; and to find his forehead, usually 
Frederick Lumley to Brussels,” rejoined Captain | held so high, thus pertinaciously incumbent, and 
Blencowe. “A man must in short have exhausted | his voice usually so free in discussion, thus perse- 


all other resources, to have recourse tohim. How- | veringly silent, excited surmnises in the mind of 
+O. XCIX.—VOL. IX, . 
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Loftus, who sat opposite to him, as well as in the 
grey-headed colonel, 

“ What is the meaning of all this? Has poor 
Annesley been playing ¢” was the secret conjecture 
of both. ‘ Another victim to écarte or hazard !— 
Another victim for the remorseless claws of A. O01” 

Yet Annesley had never been noticed to enter a 
gambling house. The play of fashionable London 
was not then concentrated into so decided a focus, 
as it has since become. 
small as that to which Basil was attached, a man 
addicted to any grosser vice, is soon convicted ; and 
he had hitherto passed for a lady’s man,—an Al- 
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But in a community so | 
_ print of the Hetman’s daughter, which in a gaudy 


macks pet,—rather than for a fellow likely to be | 


carried away by the dissipations of roué life. 

It was only a year, since Basil Annesley had 
joined the Guards. 
completed his education at a foreign university ; and 
soon afterwards, as the son of the late Sir Bernard 
Annesley, one of the bravest victims of the Pen- 
insular war, had obtained a commission from the 
generous patronage of the royal Commander-in- 
chief. Of the state of his fortunes, little was au- 
thentically known. From the period of the Gene- 
ral’s death, his mother had resided in retirement. 
No one knew whether she were rich or poor. Basil 
never mentioned her name, It was concluded that 
he spent the periods of his leave of absence from his 
regiment, with Lady Annesley ; but on his return, 
he made no allusion to the visit. [lis habits of life, 


| 


On quitting Harrow, he had | 


j 


induced the inference that his allowance was less | 
than liberal ; but though lively and open on indif- | 


ferent subjects, Basil was too reserved concerning 
his family affairs, and too self-possessed in his 
good-breeding, for his brother ofhcers to hazard 
offending him by betraying impertinent curiosity. 

Still, the grey-headed colonel, known in the regi- 
ment by the name of old Carrington and the char- 


acter of 


an ofhcious bore, meditated on the present 
occasion some investigation of the origin of the 
young ensign’s embarrassment ; when, just as he 
was turning towards him for a reintroduction of 
the subject of A. O., Basil Annesley throwing his 
napkin on the back of his chair, rose and hurried 
out of the room, 


Now old Carrington was gouty ; and the active | 


movements of a lad of twenty, soon distanced those 
of a man, who to twenty added five and twenty 
years more, many of them vears of active service : 
so that before the Waterloo colonel was able to 
crook his finger round the button of his ensign, Basil 
had cast his eves over the advertisements of the 
Morning Post, and ascertained to a letter the ad- 
dress of the money-lender to whom Wilberton’s 


uncle, the Duke of Rochester, was said to owe thirty | 


thousand pounds. 
In another half hour, he had not onlv reached 
his lodgings, but finished and sealed his letter to A. 


©).—Instead of placing it upon the chimney-piece, | 


however, to attract the notice of his servant, as was 
his custom with those destined for the twopenny 
post, Basil Annesley not only left it upon the table, 
but placed the blotting-book in which he had been 


writing, over it, like a tombstone, as if—* look on’t | 


again, he dare not!” 
A letter entreating a personal interview with a 








money-lender!—an abject letter from him, the proud- 
spirited son of a proud-hearted mother! What 
would that mother think of him, could she Suppose 
that, disregarding her solemn charges, her e ffection- 
ate adjurations, he had within so short a time of 
entering the army, involved himself in debt to a 
degree requiring the intervention of an usurer! 
Poor Basil threw himself at full length on the sofa 
of his chamber, with his hands clasped over his 
head, and his eyes fixed vacantly upon a staring 


frame graced the opposite wall, as likenesses of 
Cerito or Duvernay embellish the bachelor lodg- 
ings of the present day; revolving within himself, 
with desperate self-recrimination, all that had 
passed between him and Lady Annesley on the 
chapter of finance, at their last interview. 

It was impossible to conceive a greater contrast, 
than between the noisy and public life he was lead- 
ing in town, and the monotonous seclusion of Bar- 
lingham Grange. Situated within a mile of the 
New Forest, the ancient mansion inhabited by the 
widow of Sir Bernard Annesley resembled rather 
a moated farm-house than the cottages of gentility 
to which widows of moderate means are apt to re- 
tire to meet the exigencies of a sinall establishment. 
Concealed within the intricacies of a wooded coun- 
try, attainable only by a detestable cross-road or 
rather cross-lane cutting across the Forest from 
Lyndhurst, Barlingham Grange, or as it was ab- 
breviated by the cottagers in the neighbourhood, 
the Grange, was cut off from all communication 
with the active world ; and Lady Annesley was so 
cold in her deportment, and so wedded to the soli- 
tude in which she had resolutely ensconced herself, 
that, but for the affectionate fervour of Basil's na- 
ture, it must have appeared a penance to him rather 
than a schoolboy’s holiday, to journey twice a year 
from Harrow into Hampshire, and return thither 
for a couple of months, between the period of his 
quitting Heidelberg, and entering the army. 

Accustomed, however, to ascribe the melancholy 
reserve of his surviving parent to affliction for 
the loss of his father, Basil respected her austere 
melancholy ; and though in his boyhood there had 
been moments when, weary of flinging stones into 
the old moat to startle the dab-chicks from the 
reeds, and of contemplating the dilapidated pointed 
gables of the old red-brick mansion, he had almost 
wished he might not again set eyes on Barling- 
ham.—he never returned thither to be folded with 
momentary warmth to the heart of his grave mother, 
and submit anew to the cross-questioning of her 
venerable maid Dorcas, and the maundering of the 
old gardener, the only male domestic of that pri- 
mitive establishment, without feeling that, after 
all, home was home,—a mother, a mother; al- 
though the former exhibited the uttermost stagna- 
tion of earthly dulness, and the latter a reserve 
according better with the measured affections of 
more distant relationship. 

But Lady Annesley was no longer young. 
Though still exhibiting traces of beauty of the 
highest order, she had long passed her fiftieth year; 
and those eager demonstrations of maternal affec- 
tion, which burst from the hearts of younger mo- 
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tendencies which had led to its adoption, Nor was 
Basil an only son. She had a daughter, twelve 
years older than himself; a daughter who, having 
married young and settled in the North, was now 
the mother of a numerous family of her own; and 
as, from the period of her marriage Lady Annesley 
and Mrs. Vernon had been never known to meet, 
it might be inferred that the maternal sensibilities 
of Sir Bernard’s widow were of no very vivid na- 
ture. She had evidently never recovered the shock 
of his untimely death. 

Still, in spite of appearances, Basil thought other- 
wise. Undemonstrative as she was, there were 
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thers, were not to be expected of a widowed matron, | 
in whom a life of utter solitude confirmed the | 
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Annesley's partiality for her boy was not without 
its influence in the selection. 

A portion of Basil's uncertainties concerning his 
mother, however, were now atan end. During his 


sojourn at Heidelberg, his own developed intelli- 


gence enabled him to detect, even in her grave and 
earnest letters, a tone of strong maternal affection, 
subdued as if by an effort of resolution ; and on 
meeting her again, upon his return from Germany, 
his strengthened character and greater self-posses- 
sion, gave him courage to indulge in such demon- 
strations of grateful filial tenderness as served in 
some measure to thaw the icy self-restraint of the 


widow. If she had not treated him more fondly 


‘during the two months he had spent at Barlingham, 


moments when he had detected his mother’s eyes | 
| to him that she was not on friendly terms with his 


suffused with tears when fixed, as if furtively, upon 
his face. On one occasion, when she had taken 
leave of him with her usual serenity on his depar- 
ture for Harrow, having been compelled to return 
a quarter of an hour afterwards in search of a 
letter addressed to Dr. Butler which he had left 
behind, he found her, an reéntering her cheerless 


sitting-room, with her face buried in the cushions | 


of her sofa, sobbing as if her heart would break. 
Yet when aware of his presence, as if irritated that 
he should have been a witness of her grief, she only 
chided his carelessness, and did not renew her part- 
ing caress, 

He could scarcely remember his sister. She had 
heen brought up by her father’s family. Basil was 
only seven years old at the period of her marriage ; 
and whenever, in earlier life, he expressed to his 
mother a wish to see Helena again, Lady Annesley 
replied, that they were not likely to meet, Mr. Ver- 
non being an odd man; an equivocal phrase, im- 
plying little or much, according to the acceptation 
Basil had taken it for granted that 
his brother-in-law was a brute, who, on account of 


of the hea rer, 


his sister's want of fortune, tyrannised over her, 
and kept her apart from her family. But as Mrs. 


she had treated him more openly. She had avowed 
father’s family,—not even on friendly terms with 
her daughter.— 

“It matters not with whom the fault,” said she, 
in answer to Basil's eager interrogatories. *‘* Suffice 


it that the Annesley family include the son so dear 


to me in their displeasure against myself, and are 
consequently little likely to make overtures of 
kindness towards you. Oblige me, therefore, dear- 


est Basil, hy abstaining from all further reference 
to the subject.” 


Vernon, during their two or three interviews, had _ 


not deigned to bestow on him a single sisterly caress, 
he felt little indignation in her behalf; and had 
in fact almost ceased to recall to mind the existence 
of this estranged relative. 

“It is really disgraceful that Helena should ex- 
hibit such unnatural indifference!” he once observed 
tohis mother. The result of bringing up a child 
under another’s roof!  Barlingham was never her 
home, and she has forgotten that it is that of her 
mother and brother.” 

A hectic flush tinged Lady Annesley’s pale cheek 


at the observation, and Basil instantly repented 
his words ° 


On another point, she had heen equally candid, 
She informed him that she was poor,—very poor ; 
that her income of eight hundred a-year, derived 
in a great measure from her pension as the widow of 
a general officer, would only enable her to makehim 
an allowance of three; that the little she could lay 
aside, was forming a fund for his future promotion ; 
and that necessity, as well as choice, had induced 
her to make a hermitage of her retreat. 

“All my desire, all my ambition, dearest Basil,” 
said she, “is your advancement in life. My fate 
has been a sad one. I was wedded against my in- 
clinations. Your father’s family caballed against me 
while he lived, and cast me off at his death; yet eir- 
cumstances forbad me to refuse their offer of adopt- 
ing Helen, for whom, indeed,—but no matter!—— 
My happiness has been in you, Basil ; my consola- 
For you have I lived ; for you I hope, 
Deficient as you may have some- 


tion in you, 
and am happy. 


times fancied me in tenderness, so dear have you 


ever been to me, that, had I lost you, I would not, 


1 could not have survived! In your wellbeing, 
iny very existence is bound up. Become what I 
expect of you,—a man,—a man of honour,—a pru- 
dent man, endowed with the esteem of society,— 
and my old age may perhaps still enjoy the peace 
and honour denied to my youth. But falter in 


; for he had now begun to surmise that | the path,—diagrace yourself,—and I shall become 


the strict seclusion in which they lived, and the | a widow indeed!” 


adoption of his elder sister by his uncle, had a com- 
mon origin—in the straitened means of his mother. 





A warm embrace sealed the compact between 
them, which Basil long promised himself to hold 


It was strange indeed, that Admiral Annesley should | sacred; and again and again, previous to his em- 
not have selected, as the object of his favour, the | barkation in London life, had poor Lady Annesley 


son rather than the daughterof his deceased brother. 
But this might be easily accounted for. 
period of Sir Bernard’s death, Basil was of an age 
to require the affectionate services of a mother ; 





dwelt solemnly upon the fact that, possessing only 


At the | a life income, should he involve himself in debt, 


she would be unable to afford him relief. 
“ Think,” she had said to him at parting, “think, 


while Helena was nearly sixteen, her education | dearest Basil, what would be the distress, the de- 


completed. Moreover he flattered himself that Lady | spair, of this tranquil little household, over whieh 
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the quiet years have been rolling away unfelt, 
should any mischance befall you! Govern your 


t 


conduct, my dear son, by the conviction, that dis- | 


grace to you would convey death to your mother! 

And after all this, with the impression still strong 
on his mind of the noble dignity of that mild woman, 
and the strong motherly love mysteriously concealed 


79 | 


under her solemn deportment, he had done evil,— | 
he was in debt,—he had already referred himself 


for relief to the interposition of A. O., THE Monery- 
Lexper !— 

CHAPTER Il. 
“W hich is the merchant here, and which theJ ew 2""---Shukspeare. 


Lone and tedious did the hours appear to Basil 
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for the twentieth time to Lyndhurst for the purpose 
of daily inquiry. 

“If Ican arrange matters to-morrow, with this 
fellow,” thought Basil, as he hastened lightsomely 
along, “I will write to-morrow to my poor mother, 
For the last three weeks, I have not dared take 
up my pen for any ordinary purpose of communica- 
tion; lest all should end in my being forced to 
reveal to her the desperate situation in which | 
have placed myself !—My poor mother !-—Even now 
I dare not think of it !—What treachery !—what 
infatuation! Soself-denying as her life,—so watch- 
ful as her maternal vigilance has been, to be thus re- 


warded! Oh! if Ieanonly prevail upon this damnable 
_A. O.to accept the interest and personal security he 


Annesley, which served on the morrow to convey | 


his post-paid letter to the Hungerford Coffee-house, 
and bring back a reply from the individual so bit- 
terly contemned by his Club. 

Three times in the course of the day, did he re- 
turn home to his lodgings, in hopes the post might 


have brought an answer which, he trusted, would | 
afford a first step of extrication from the difficulties | 
in which he had wantonly involved himself. Still | 


he was disappointed. On his table were divers notes 
and letters;—some of invitation ;—some endited 
with the clerkly precision announcing, only too 
painfully to the conscious debtor, strong hints that 
his earliest convenience must convey a settlement 
to some expectant creditor:—but not a syllable 
from A. O.!— 

In the evening, he had an engagement. One of 
his brother officers had exacted a promise that he 
would accompany him to a private box at Covent 
Garden, as the escort of his mother and sisters; and, 
just as, full-dressed, but with his spirits in complete 
dishabille, he was quitting his lodgings to repair to 
Lady Maitland’s box, the double rap of the last 
evening post, caused the door of his sinall dwelling 


to vibrate, and Basil to recoil a step or two in the | 
passage, while his servant offered the ignominious 


twopence in exchange fora shabby-looking missive, 
which was to convey tidings of life or death to the 
delinquent. 

The interview was accorded. “The following day, 
at noon ;"—the place, obscure and strange enough, 
a Strect in St. Agnes le Clare, Old Street Road. 
Basil, however, was as much enchanted as thouch 
the rendezvous were assigned, by some fair hand- 
writing, in the heart of May Fair; and he proceeded 
in towering spirits to keep his appointment with the 
Maitlands. 

As he walked towards Arlington Street, where 
he was to join the party, there rose before his mind’s 
eye a vision which, for some days past, he had 
sedulously banished ; a vision of the low-browed 
sitting room at the Grange, with its deeply embayed 
Elizabethan windows and spacious projecting chim- 
ney ; its antique furniture and grave aspect; with 
the figure of his stern mother in her customarv 
weeds of solemn black, seated in her high-backed 


took from Blencowe, I might, in the course of the 
next eighteen months, pay off both debtand interest, 
and dare once more to look her in the face !” 

That night, on their return from the play, Lucy 
Maitland noticed to her sister and brother that she 
had never seen Mr. Annesley in such spirits. 

‘* You have often told me your friend could be 
pleasant enough if he liked,” said she, addressing 
John Maitland ; “ to-night he was really most 
agreeable.” 

* Admit also that his gaiety was well-timed!” 
observed her elder sister. ‘‘ Because Miss O'Neill 
had reduced the whole house to silence and tears, 
Mr. Annesley scarcely left us a minute’s respite 
from his pleasant anecdotes.” 

* Annesley had too much respect for the fashion- 
ability of my sisters, to fancy they went to the 
theatre tor the sake of anything to be seen there,” 
replied John Maitland, coolly.‘ He concluded, 





/as I did, thaf your object was to enjoy our society, 


ebony chair, with her hands folded upon her knee, | 


again disappointed of the letter from her son, which 
Dorcas had entered the room to inform her was not 


in acloser and more incommodious place than your 
own drawing-room ; and rewarded you for sub- 
mitting to such very hard seats and so stifling an 
atmosphere, by talking all the nonsense in his 
power.” 

So little impression, meanwhile, had the amuse- 
ments of the evening made upon Basil, that his 
first impulse, on returning home, was to take from 
his pocket the unsightly letter of A. O., in order to 
ascertain, with greater accuracy, the name of the 
street to which he was to repair on the morrow. 
He searched first in one waistcoat-pocket, then in 
the other, and finally in those of his coat and great- 
coat, and all with the same infructuous result! In 
his impatience, he flung down on the table his 
handkerchief and gloves, his opera-glass, and a 
small gold pencil-case he carried in his waistcoat- 
pocket. But this eagerness did not enable him to 
recover the lost treasure: not a vestige of his letter! 

Though certain of having received it in the hall, 
and thrust it into his pocket preparatory to leaving 
the house, he now, in the perplexity of vexation, 
began to open his desk and dressing-box, in the 
hope of finding it there; though aware that he had 
not returned into his sitting-room after the arrival 
of the post. Still, the result was the same ; and he 
was forced to end with the conclusion which had 
first presented itself, that his pocket had been 
picked in coming out of the theatre; and this docu- 
ment, valueless to any but himself, been mistaken 


brought back by the little messenger despatched | for higher game. 
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be the means of deferring the promised interview 
for fuur-and-twenty hours! Nay, A. O. might, | 
perhaps, fancy himself hoaxed by a second applica- | 
tion ; or, at all events, resent having his time thrown | 
away by waiting at home for one who had no scru- | 
ple in disappointing him, and refuse a second ren- | 
dezvous !—He had been told, only too often, that 
A, O. was not a person to be trifled with !— 

He began, accordingly, to ransack his brain for | 
reminiscences of the address contained in the letter. 
St, Agnes le Clare, Old Street Road, he perfectly | 
remembered, for there was a novelish sound in the | 
first name, a something of Miss Owenson or Mrs, 
Opie, singularly discordant with the second : and, | 
by a memoria-technical process, the impression 
remained with him. But what was the name of 
the street. It was that of some noble family. It | 
was not Howard, or Percy, or Paget. It was some- 
thing connected with Wiltshire ; he remembered it | 
had brought Wiltshire into his mind; he would | 
examine the Court Guide, and see whether any | 
streets in the neighbourhood of Old Street Road, | 
appeared to bear reference to Wiltshire. 

But alas! the Court Guide disdained all mention 
of St. Agnes le Clare!—The Court Guide rejected 
A.O.and all his parish; and poor Basil was launched 
once more upon his sea of troubles. 

Of one thing he was certain. The interview was 
appointed at noon the following day ; and the latest 
effort of his determination before he committed 
his head to a restless pillow, was to repair to Old 
Street Road, at an early hour next morning, and 
try whether, by exploring the neighbourhood, he 
might not accidentally touch the silent chord of 
memory. 

It is not, however, a pleasant thing for a denizen 
of the West End, to arise from a warm bed at nine | 
oclock on a misty November morning, and after 
seeing the opposite shops opened by yawning shop- 
boys or damsels in curl-papers, and swallowing a 
hasty comfortless breakfast, for which the baker 
has not brought the rolls, or the newspaper boy 
the Morning Post, jumble off in a hackney coach 
towards the far East, to be deposited, in a degree of 
lewilderment worthy of Robinson Crusoe, upon 
tie pavement of Finsbury. It was the first time | 
Basil Annesley had visited that terra incognita. | 
He had been quartered in the Tower, but knew | 
nothing of the wilds of Moorgate ; and, being far | 
from a dressy man, and on the present occasion | 
attired with especial plainness, could not conceive 
it possible that the stare bestowed upon him by 
the aborigines, proceeded from the striking differ- 
ence between the cut of his great-coat and that of | 
the tailors of the Barbican. He fancied that the | 
curiosity he excited must be of the same mysterious | 
nature as that which fixed his eager gaze upon the | 
corner of every street, in succession, in the hope of | 
—— upon the auspicious dwelling-place of 
It was now only ten o'clock ; but in that com- | 
mercial neighbourhood, the world was in full | 
activity. People were going their ways and exe- | 
cuting their business, as if it were a matter of no 
possible moment that the sun entertained no inten- 





How irritating !—This trivial occurrence might | 


token to his mind. 
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tion of looking out upon their proceedings. The 
shop windows were dim with fog. The passers by 
trudged along with their chilly hands thrust into 
their pockets, their eyes riveted on the cheerless 
pavement, their noses red with cold, and their faces 
screwed into a grimace, symbolical of the uncheeri- 
ness of the weather. The streets were defiled by a 


thick coating of black greasy mud ; and the skies 


and atmosphere seemed composed of a dilution of 
the same uninviting material. Poor Basil's spirits 
were becoming depressed to the temperature of the 
day, and the complexion of the objects around him. 

“I fancy I may as well give it up!” muttered 
he, shrugging his shoulders, after peeping into a 
variety of streets, whose names brought back no 
“ How I could be such an ass 
as to trifle with a document of so much importance, 
is inconceivable. Had it been one of Esther's letters 
I should have hurried back to my room, and locked 
it in my desk before | went out!” 

At that moment, as he was raising his eyes 
to Heaven in token of wonderment at his own 
inadvertency, they lighted upon a name at the 
turn of the next crossing, which brought an instan- 
taneous flush of colour to his cheeks: “ Pauter 
Srmeer!” Wiltshire for ever !—He had found it! 

But no! on examination, the thing was impossi- 
ble. The street into which he now eagerly hastened 
his steps, could not be the abode of such a man as 
the renowned and redoubted A. O.! It was one 
of those wretched outlets abounding in the various 
suburbs of London, yet scarcely worthy to occupy 
the valuable territory of metropolitan earth; a 
street, of which the first house or two aspires to 
three stories, the following ones to two, while the 
others are of the anomalous kind, whereof the roofs 
maintain a condescending level with the hats of 
passengers. 

This long looked-for Paulet Street, consisted of 
houses, of regular one-windowed frontage, and 
miserable aspect; the street door nearly as large as 
the house, and the parlour window closely adjoining 
it,and partially screened bya ragged and discoloured 
muslin blind, containing square patches of paper ; 
in some instances announcing “ Lodgings for single 
men,”’ in others,“ manglin done here ;” or, “ wanted 
a child to dry-nurse,” or, “ lighorn bonets cleaned 
inquire wethin.” In more than one window stood 
a dead geranium, with its earthen pot standing in 
a cracked plate, which the hard-working inmate of 
the house had found no leisure to notice or remove ; 
in one, a bird-cage, not remorselessly exposed, how- 
ever, to the inclemency of the day ; for it contained 
no bird, The canary, its former inmate, had long 
been starved to death ; and the cage was placed on 
the window ledge to be out of the way. 

In such neighbourhoods, woman appears to 
be a more than usually fruitful vine.—Children 
abound in the street, perhaps because, like the bird- 


| cage, put out of doors to make more room within ; 


and on many a door-step, sat the dirty ragged sister 
of twelve years old, officiating as nurse to the dirty 
ragged infant of twelve months, whom she fondled, 
rather with the hope of deriving warmth for her- 
self, ‘han of conferring it on the squalling child. 
Basil Annesley turned discomfited away. But 
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that he still felt convinced Paulet Street was the 
place, he would not have abided a moment in a spot 
«) uninviting. In such a street, the cheer of a 
passing equipage is unknown: even Carts appear 
to shun its broken pavement. The barrow of the 
cat’s-meat man or the knife-grinder, supplies the 
only rumble of wheels familiar to those miserable 
flags! A butcher's boy with a tray, or a milk- 
woman with her pails, would be a pleasing incident 
in such a place ; as inferring that the inhabitants 
had their turn of food and comfort. But alas! as 
if their time were not more valuable than the time 
of the rich and idle, they are compelled to go in 
search of those common articles of sustenance, duly 
brought to the area-gates of wealthy men. 
the moreconsiderable streetsadjoining Paulet Street, 
not wider indeed, but darker and dingier from the 


vreater altitude of the houses, exhibited samples of | 


trade indicative of the outseourings of civilisation : 
the old clothes shop of Nathan the Jew; the shop of 
the dealer in marine stores, with its rusty iron and 
“broken flint glass’ its wax-ends and other in- 
congruous perquisites, pickings, and stealings,—the 


, : , ; | 
piece-shop with its harlequinade of shreds and | 


patches,—the rag-shop with its black-doll suspend- 
ed from a string before the door, bobbing grotesque 
curtseys in the wind,—the chandler’s, with its 
wicker-basket of stale-eggs, its snuff, 
brown sugar and rush-lights, commingled in un- 
savoury contact ;—or the huckster’s with its frost- 
bitten turnip tops, and sacks of potatoes,—that 
manna of modern starvation, exemplifying to the 
pauper-population of our times the virtue of the 
text, that “man shall not live by bread alone.” 

“Po might have spared myself this fool’s errand,” 
murmured Basil to himself as, within a door or two 
of the junction of Paulet street with one displaving 
these grander adjuncts, he prune d before the cracked 
door-step of a house, dirtier and more disconsolat 
looking, though larger than its neighbours: and 
so deficient either of ragged muslin curtain or no- 
tice of “mangling or * cleanin,’—broken flower- 
hird-cage,- that it had the air of 
the mists upon its filthy win- 


prot or empty 
being uninhabited : 
dows necessit fir curtains, if. 


indeed 


CUTIOUS CVE, 


superseding all 
aught within were calculated to attract the 

Just, however, as Basil threw a hasty glance upon 
the streaky pea-green door of No, 11, Paulet Street, 
it revolved slowly upon its hinges, and there issued 
forth an old man, 
his deerepit gait. | 


dle e177) Hf\- hy i? Wiis hapless, his brown ryreat- 


spare and stooping, who, but for 
id probably been above the mid 


coat thread-bare, and the worsted gloves drawn over 
irse and cumbrous, that, after 
fumbling for some time with his kev in locking the 
house-door after him. he dropped. it on the step) 
instead of conveying it into his pocket. His fingers 
were probably benumbed with eold. 

The kes fell almost at the feet of Basil : who, 
perceiving that the poor old man was makingsundry 
efforts to recover If, 


his bans hy in 1. sip 4) 


good-natured] y stooped and 
Unused probably to acts of 
courtesy, the old fellow made almost as hard an 


effort to look up into Basil's face with thanks, as 


placed it in his hand. 


he had previously done ty reach forth his hand to- | 


kKven 
of a gaver world. 


tobaceo, 
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wards his key ; and when the eyes of young Ap. 


-nesley and the squalid stranger did meet, the im. 


pression appeared to be mutually startling. For, 
moment they stood, their looks steadily nixed upon 
each other, as though 


They shared between themselves some separate fate, 
Whose darkness none beside mignt penetrate. 


Even when a few mumbled words of thankfulness 
on one part, and civility on the other had passed 
between them, and they went their several way. 
Basil, on turning back for a last view of tho 
strange proprietor of that den of desolation, found 
that he too had paused by the way, and was gaz- 
ing back wistfully upon himself. 

It was a relief to return once more to the haunts 
Never before had Bond Stree: 
| appeared so brilliant to Annesley as when, having 
alighted in Oxford street from his hackney coach, 
he hurried back on foot to his lodgings, The 
prosperous, thriving, well-dressed population of the 
| West End seemed to comfort his eyes. At Basil's 

age, it is natural to turn with joy from the spec- 
| tacle of Lazarus with his sores, to the auspicious 
prosperity of the man clothed in purple and fine 
| linen. 

* No use to avow my carelessness. I will write 
as though for the first time, or as though his letter 
had not reached me,” said he, as he prepared to 
commence a fresh negotiation with A. O.; and 
more anxious than ever were the moments that 
intervened before a second answer was vouchsafed 
to his application. 

It seemed as though the disingenuousness of the 
Money-lender was to keep pace with his own! 
Again an appointment was made; but no mention 
of St. Agnes le Clare, not a syllable about Old Street 
Road! A. ©. consented to see 1B. A. on the morrow, 
—but it was at No. — Greek Street, Soho: and 
this time, Basil kept a check on his infirmities of 
memory, by carefully depositing the memorandum 
in his desk, 

The mercury of his elastic nature rose onee more 
in the tube, under the influence of this slight encou- 
ragement.—It is amazing in what unsubstantial 
indications, the sanguine find grounds for hope !— 
As the powers of the microscope convert the green 
mould of some decaving object into verdant forests 
and bowers of bliss, the eve of youth discerns pro- 
mise in the veering of a cloud, and its buovant heart 
dances for joy at the broken strain of distant and 
unattainable music. ' 

To contend, however, with the dreariness of a 
London November, requires, on the part of a mere 
lover of pleasure, the utmost efforts of a sanguine 
temperament. The Western world seems laid 
under an interdict ; the social frame broke up :— 
no brilliant equipage, no laughing faces, no merry 
halls, no gaudy crowds, no gleaming windows 
lighted up for festivity, as he dashes along the 
streets at night. May Fair looks gloomy as if on 
the eve of a universal interment. The great man- 


sions of the Squares are as closely shuttered as if 
legions of dead lay coffined within; and the winter 
aspect of our metropolis is as depopulated, as the 
summer ones of every other city in Europe. We 
prefer our woods when leafless, our gardens when 
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pereft of fruits and flowers ; and repair from the 

country to town, just as the former is putting on her 
ne of beauty, and the latter becoming insupport- 
able from heat and dust. 

“ How cursedly boring i is all this!” said C aptain 
Blencowe, shrugging his shoulders to Basil, whom, 
jater in the day, he persuaded to take a turn with 
him in his cab in Hyde Park ; where they found 
only a fewve ‘nerable dow ager-carriages, taheinee thats 


daily airing, and looking like so many mourning | 


coaches, washed with vellow. 


“The air is mild this afternoon,” replied Annes- | 


ley, whose hosom’s lord was sitting lightly on his 
throne, as if refreshed by the change of scene. 

“ fir?” reiterated Ble ncowe, with contempt,— 
“thank Heaven, I get my long leave next week, 
and shall make off to Melton. What is a man to 
do with himself in town at this time of vear?” 

“] seldom find my day hang heavy,” replied 
Basil. 

“Av, ay,—vou are new to it all; you will tell a 
different storv when vou have had as much of it as 
Thave. I vow to God, I don't know a soul in Lon- 
don at this moment.” 

“There are the Maitlands, who—” 

“The Maitlands!—two marrving girls and a 
double-marrving mother! By the way, Basil, you 
certainly do tind occupation for your time! But 
vou keep your own secret.—I suppose it is useless 
asking what takes you so often to the neighbour- 
hood of South Audley Street? Well, well! [ will 
sav no more about it! | forgot that, at your age, 
such an inquiry is a leading question, to which your 
complexion has a prompt reply. Heigho! LT wish 
South Audley or any other street, contained any- 
thing, or any lady, to palliate the accursed dulness 
of a London winter. The advertisements of the 
Times assure us every other evil is remediable : 
that there exist cures for the toothache and smoking 
chimnevs; and patent rat traps, and bug-destrovers 
to His Majesty, are daily announced. Ifthey would 
only tell one in what part of the metropolis anti- 
dotes are sold against ennuil”? 

“They do!” observed Basil, oe laughingly 
to the vast playbills displaved in red and blac k 
variegation at the door of an oilman’ s shop they 
were at that moment passing in Piccadilly, on their 
way back toSt. James’s Street. But at that moment, 
the attention of his companion was attracted to- 
wards another object, a plain dark chariot, with 
the wheel of which their ow n Was ne arly locked by 
4 concussion of coal-carts and stage-coaches oppo- 
‘ite Hatchett’s, Dexterous coac hmanship alone 
emanc ipated them from the collision. 

“A lucky escape !” cried Blencowe, as his noble 
hime roused by me incident, started off towards 

James's Street. “It would have been no joke 
ha [ smashed his sami? 

“Whose pannel ?”— 

“Did you not see who was in that carriage? 

“A grave old fellow, who looked like a physician, 
Who was it?” , 

“Neither more nor less than the renowned A. 
0.,—of whom we were talking the other d: } 

4 ig the ler day at the 


CC lub! ~— 
Basil Annesley started, 
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might be another of Blencowe’s leading questions, 
addressed to his complexion. 

“I feel when I see that man,” said Blencowe, 
with an air of disgust too earnest to be assumed, 
“as if looking at a rattlesnake in a cage !—lI al- 


/ ways wonder trfo is to be the next victim! Even if 
‘ . ’ 

| asleep, one knows that the reptiles fangs are brew- 
ing their fatal venom, and that some human being 


may fall a sacrifice to their next mission. 

Luckily for Basil, this terrible prognostication 
escaped him. He was reflecting upon the absurdity 
of having gone to seek for the proprietor of that 
plain but handsome equipage, in the squalid recesses 
of Paulet Street, St. Agnes le Clare ! 

The post of the following day brought him a 
letter from his mother. Lady Annesley appeared 
unusually depressed. There had been sickness in 
her household. The old gardener was on his death- 
bed. ‘ You may have sometimes found Barling- 
ham desolate enough,’ wrote the recluse; * but at 
this moment it is so thoroughly saddened, that I 
shall exonerate you, my dearest son, from your 
promised Christmas visit. I would not willingly 
expose your young heart to the sight of our sorrow, 
or the hazard of our sickness.” 

After perusing such a letter, Annesley thanked 
Heaven he had not followed up his momentary 
project of avowing his embarrassments to his mo- 
ther ; and set off, with redoubled eagerness, in pur- 
suit of the Money-lender. 

During his sojourn in London, he had probably 
traversed Greek Street, Soho, fifty times, without 
noting more than that it contained the usual double 
lines of tedious unmeaning brick-houses peculiar to 
English streets :-—diversified only hy varieties of 
Insurance plates,—the Phoenix, or the Sun-fire,— 
or exhibiting the interesting F. P., prating of the 
wWhereabout of their fire-plugs. But now, every 
house appeared instinct with meaning. Its glaziers’ 
or grocers’ shops were not as the shops of other 
glaziers and grocers: and on arriving within a few 
doors of the number specified by A. 0.5 commu- 
nication, he began to count the houses, the earlier 
to familiarize himself with the * complement ex- 
tern” of the Money-lender’s habitation. 

It was one of those square roomy mansions, which 
still announce that Soho was a fashionable quarter 
of the town, when the higher classes, taking sudden 
fright at the insalubrity of the banks of the river,— 
till the reign of the Second James their favour 
ite residence,—migrated as far as possible from the 
influence of its miasma. But though spacious, 
the house in question was nearly as cheerless to look 
at as the den in Paulet Street. The windows of its 
vast frontage were closed by shutters, the paint of 
which was probably coeval with the edifice, if 
deed its complexion could be conjectured through 
panes of glass so encrusted with the unmolested 
dust of years, that some winged seed might have 
taken root in the soil, had the well-trimmed par- 
terres of the adjoining sooty Eden of Soho Square, 
produced specimens of vegetation so genuine as the 


thistle. The door, ill-fitted to its shrunken dis- 


jointed case, was of that dingy ochrous complexion, 
| pec utiar to the loungers of the Cheltenham prome- 


Ile almost fancied this | nades; and even the worn-out and broken cane- 
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blinds of the parlour were so closely surmounted 
by closed shutters, as to preclude all idea that the 
house was inhabited. It sounded hollow as the 
grave, when, in spite of appearances, Basil hazarded 
# modest knock and gentler ring!— 

Promptly, however, as at some well-lacqueyed 
lordly mansion, the summons was answered, An 
old woman of crippled shape, and having a com- 


MONEY-LENDER. 


coloured drugget, constituting a sort of dais that ex. 
tended from the fireplace beyond the bureau ;—, 


straw chair pushed back from which, had evidently 


been in recent use.—Such was the officiai residence 
of the redoubtable A. O. !— 

For some minutes, young Annesley sat motion. 
less, with eyes apparently intent upon the cheer. 


less objects around him, but in reality labouring 


plexion many degrees darker than her tawny front | ; 
grew impatient, and started up; but instead of 


and the dirty fiy-cap that surmounted it, opened 
and held wide open the door, not as if awaiting his 


inquiries, but as though he were expected and had _ 


only to enter.—A glance at his feet, as hinting a 
hope that the door-scraper had not been overlooked, 
was all she vouchsafed him. 

“In the back parlour,” croaked her discordant 
voice, before he had recovered self-possession enough 
to ask a question; and he saw that he was to make 
hisown way in this desolate temple of echoes, With 
his heart beating more irregularly than he would 
have cared to own to his friend Blencowe, Basil 
accordingly advanced along the wide but bare and 


dirty passage, and knocked at the second door, | 


which was slightly ajar. No one replied ;—and he 
accordingly pushed it open, and went in. 
CHAPTER IIL, 

* Let him who wants to know the value of money, try to 
Popular Proverb, 

Tur chamber into which Basil had thus unce- 
remoniously introduced himself, thoughempty, had 
all the appearance of having been recently occupied. 


LOrTrow some,” 


to resume his self-possession. At length he 
approaching the bureau, containing the only desul- 
tory objects of interest in the room, he took his 
stand mechanically on the drugget before the fire- 
place, as though the latter had emitted warmth, 
or the former, comfort. To approach a depository 
of written papers belonging to another, would have 
appeared criminal to a mind so honourable. Far 
better to bear the impatience or listlessness of ennui, 
than relieve the tediousness ofthe moment by a breach 
of confidence. At last, after exhibiting the ordinary 
symptoms of youthful petulance, venting a few 
ejaculations against the smoky fireplace, and tap- 
ping first with one foot, then with another, on the 
sonorous floor, il covered with that thin and scanty 
drugget, he was about to fall with indignation upon 


the thin green cord serving as bell-rope, in order 


Volumes of sulphurous yellowsmoke ascended from 


a black mass of coals in the rusty grate, interspersed 
with damp shavings, in token that some effort at 
least had been made to ignite them ; and an old- 


fashioned bureau standing open against the wall, | 


exhibited files of papers,and one or two open letters, 
besides a compact phalanx of diminutive rouleaux, 
appare ntly of sterling value. 

To these objects, however, after a cursory glance 
round the room, Basil paid not the slightest atten- 
tion. ‘Throwing himself into a roomy arm-chair, 
of which the horse-hair stufhng protruded at inter- 
vals through the well-worn black leather covering, 
and the channelled mahogany arms promised any 
listless gaze the old fashioned parlour, with its bare 
boards, whereof the knots stood prominent from 
the softer level of the wood worn down by much 
friction, aus the more obstinate defects of a 
human character become more remarkable when 


evVet 


the weaker qualities have subsided under the pres- 
sure of years. The walls were of wainsecot, diver- 
sified by he avy festoonsof tlowers and fruit, diy iding 
the compartments,and indicating oaken pannelling. 
But the wood being concealed by an ignominious 
coating of paint which appeared to have been con- 
tending for nearly a cc ntury with that vellow 
London smoke, of which the adjoining fireplace 
furnished so satisfactory a specimen, the original 
richness of effect was lost. 


The only object ser ing by Wav of decoration to 


thing but a pleasant lounge, he contemplated with | 
} 


to summon the old woman in the dirty fly-cap, and 
ascertain why his dignity was thus trifled with ; 
when, lo, just as he had placed his hand upon the 
string, a slight sound proceeding from the furthest 
corner induced him suddenly to turn round, and, 
standing there, as if emitted by the wainscot, he 
discerned the unknown proprietor of that dreary 
apartment! One of the carved panels probably 
concealed a door, through which he had, unobserved, 
effected his entrance. 

Inveluntarily, Basil advanced towards the new- 
comer, as though it were Ais business to do the 
honours of the place. But when within a few 
paces of his host, who stirred not a step to mee’ 
him, the young man stopped short,—startled out 
of all self-possession by a single glance at the fig- 
ure that presented itself to his observation. 

There was nothing, however, very remarkable in 
the personof A. ¢ —Though above the middle height, 
acertain ignoble character of form and gesture depriv- 
ed him of the advantages usually inseparable from a 
commanding stature. Hisdress,if neither coarse nor 
rusty, was of an inferior cut; and though his dark 
eyes might have passed for intelligent in the head 
of any other man, there was a discrepancy between 
the blackness of their tint, enhanced by the profuse 
black eyelashes and eyebrows by which they were 
overhung,and the seanty grey curls almost approach- 
ing to white, that figured on either side a head, the 
crown of which was bare and lustrous. It was, in 
short, a face and figure, which, in squalid attire, 
with a beard and a slouched hat, would have passed 


muster among the itinerant dealers in old clothes, 


that dingy wainscot, was a paper almanack, nailed | 


up by tacks at the corners, beside the bureau. The 


Be gee Se Pee 
oul) object adorning the floor, was a square of dis- 


Whose cries disturb the inhabitants of the West 
End, at an hour when none but Jews, fish-women, 
chickweed boys, scavengers’ carts, and twopenny 
postmen, are astir in the slumberous streets of the 
more civilized quarters of the town. 

It was not, however, the Israelitish type of the 
individual before him, which arrested the courtesies 
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of Basil Annesley. From the first, he had heard thrift lords, and lend my aid towards patching the 
4. O. classed among “ the Jews ;” and expected ragged vesture of fools of quality ; in Finsbury, 
nothing better than to find the outward man of the | for such as honour me by an appeal to my strong- 
Money-lender accordant with that inward specifi- box, but not with the disclosure of their names, 
cation. His amazement arose solely from the dis- | It is my rule to place confidence only in those who 
covery, that the decently attired and robust man | show confidence in me.” 
before him, was no other than the threadbare and “In addressing myself to one known to me only 
decrepit individual, whose key he had restored to | by the initials of A. O., L did not feel bound to dis- 
him in Paulet Street, St. Agnes le Clare ; though | close more than my own of B. A.," replied the young 
as different in form and seeming, as both the one soldier, gravely. 
and the other from the well-dressed gentleman in ** Mine are pretty universally known to express 
the brown chariot, pointed out to him by Captain | my real name, replied the Money-lender. “ I am 
Blencowe, in Piccadilly, as the great and influen- called Abednego Osalez. And now permit me to 
tial A. O! inquire your motive for repairing to so obscure and 
Startled and shocked by a transmutation so little | troublesome a quarter of the town for the despatch 
short of magical, young Annesley became perplexed | of business which your letter described as pressing, 
and incoherent in the exordium to which he now | yet, after all, leaving it undone ?” 
attempted to give utterance. He scarcely knew}  ‘ May I first inquire in my turn,” replied Basil, 
whether it would be better to announce or pass | encouraged rather than daunted by his sang froid, 
over his discovery. It was essential to him to | “ why, after sending me on that occasion to the 
propitiate the Money-lender. Was this desirable extremity of the city, you condescend, on my 
object likely to be accomplished by the detection | second application, conceived in precisely the same 
and development of oneof those strange mysteries, | terms, to receive me here ?”’ 
in which it seemed his pleasure to envelop his“ Perhaps,’ replied the Money-lender, evidently 
proceedings ¢ in good conceit with the client who had unwittingly 
While Basil was still debating within himself this obliged him under his garb of misery, “* perhaps, 
urgent point, the singular master of that singular because your carelessness on that occasion induced 
house, keeping his eye fixed upon the intruder with me to suppose your exigencies less urgent than | 
the same scrutinizing interest which had marked had implied from the terms of your original letter. 
their first encounter, relaxed the spasm of catalepsy |The man who could afford to wait, had claims to 
into which his sudden apparition appeared to have , higher consideration, And now, | am surely en- 
startled hisvisiter, byadvancing towardsthe bureau, | titled to as frank an answer!” 
abruptly turning round the straw-chair placed before The double mystery was now succinctly and 
it, and, while appropriating it to his own use, | readily explained. From Basil’s avowal of having 
motioning to Basil to resume the great elbow-chair had his pocket picked, the Money-lender probably 
in which he had already ensconced himself. His , deduced an inference that it was because, unused to 
first words decided the question which still agitated be the depositary of valuable effects, he was thus 


the mind of young Annesley. careless ; for his momentary good humour seemed 
“Unless I am mistaken, young man,” said he, | overcast. Perhaps, however, he was merely vexed 

coolly, ** we have met before !” at finding himself detected in a garb so unseemly 
“And so recently, that 1 can scarcely account | by a new customer. 

for iy own uncertainty on the subject,’ was “This is the first time, I fancy, we have done 

Annesley’s frank rejoinder, ‘ Yet there isso little | business together?” said he, starting from his reverie 

analogy between—” and abruptly addressing young Annesley, who 
“Fine feathers make fine birds,—foul feathers replied by an affirmative bow. 


%9 


foul ones,” interrupted A. O, in the same hard but * And do you bring me no letter of recommen- 


measured voice, looking down as he spoke upon dation from some other of my clients (”’ 

the sleeve of a coat which, unless in a smoky back | — “ From no one,” he replied, spontaneously recall- 
parlour in Soho, could scarcely have pretended to ing to mind the unsatisfactory terms in which the 
the designation of fine. “I had, however, little sus- | very clients on whom he pinned his reliance, treated 
picion,” he resumed, “that inthe gay young gentle- him in his absence. 


man who took compassion on the predicament of a “It is merely my newspaper advertisements, 
bungling old inan, the other morning, I beheld the | then, which have attracted your notice ?"°— 

identical B. A.. an appointment with whom had, ‘Not altogether,” replied Annesley. “ More 
enticed me,in inclement weather and to no purpose, | than one of my brother officers have been extricated 
ty that remote quarter of the town.” from pecuniary difficulty by your assistance.— 


“The distance was as inconvenient to me as to. From them, I became aware of your modes of busi- 
yourself,” replied Annesley, recovering his self- ness; and—” 
possession under the influence of his discovery that “Did they not also add,” interrupted the Money- 
the man before him was either an imposter or a lender, “their exhortations that you should not 
mountebank. “ It was you, Sir, who wrote to me, | apply to me, unless your case were desperate? Did 
assigning another house than your own for our in- they not tell you, if any other earthly resource 


, 


terview,’ be open to you, beware of A. O.! Did they not 
. I have houses in various quarters of the town,” | call me shark, cormorant, vulture, usurer, Jew? 
replied the Money-lender, unabashed by his retort; , You know they did! Not a mess of any regiment 


“ ‘ ’ > » ° ° 9 e A ’ 
in St, James's, to transact my business with spend- ; in the service in which I am not thus opprobristed,” 
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blinds of the parlour were so closely surmounted 
by closed shutters, as to preclude all idea that the 
house was inhabited. It sounded hollow as the 
grave, when, in spite of appearances, Basil hazarded 
a modest knock and gentler ring!— 

Promptly, however, as at some well-lacqueyed 
lordly mansion, the summons was answered, An 
old woman of crippled shape, and having a com- 
plexion many degrees darker than her tawny front 
and the dirty fly-cap that surmounted it, opened | 
and held wide open the door, not as if awaiting his 
inquiries, but as though he were expected and had 
only to enter.—A glance at his feet, as hinting a 
hope that the door-scraper had not been overlooked, 
was all she vouchsafed him. 

“In the back parlour,” croaked her discordant 
voice, before he had recovered self-possession enough 
to ask a question ; and he saw that he was to make 
his own way in this desolate temple of echoes. With | 
his heart beating more irregularly than he would 
have cared to own to his friend Blencowe, Basil 
accordingly advanced along the wide but bare and 
dirty passage, and knocked at the second door, 
which was slightly ajar. No one replied ;—and he 
accordingly pushed it open, and went in. 








CHAPTER III, 


‘** Let him who wants to know the value of money, try to 
borrow some.”— Popular Proverb, 


Tue chamber into which Basil had thus unce- 
remoniously introduced himself, thoughempty, had 
all the appearance of having been recently occupied. 
Volumes of sulphurous yellowsmoke ascended from 
a black mass of coals in the rusty grate, interspersed 
with damp shavings, in token that some effort at 
least had been made to ignite them ; and an old- 
fashioned bureau standing open against the wall, 
exhibited files of papers, and one or two open letters, 
besides a compact phalanx of diminutive rouleaux, 
apparently of sterling value. 

To these objects, however, after a cursory glance | 
round the room, Basil paid not the slightest atten- | 
tion. Throwing himself into a roomy arm-chair, | 
of which the horse-hair stuffing protruded at inter- 
vals through the well-worn black leather covering, | 
and the channelled mahogany arms promised any | 
thing but a pleasant lounge, he contemplated with 
listless gaze the old fashioned parlour, with its bare 
boards, whereof the knots stood prominent from 
the softer level of the wood worn down by much 
friction, even as the more obstinate defects of a 
human character become more remarkable when 
the weaker qualities have subsided under the pres- | 
sure of years. The walls were of wainscot, diver- | 
sified by heavy festoonsof flowers and fruit, dividing 
the compartments, and indicating oaken pannelling. 
But the wood being concealed by an ignominious | 
coating of paint which appeared to have been con- | 
tending for nearly a century with that yellow | 
London smoke, of which the adjoining fireplace 
furnished so satisfactory a specimen, the original 
richness of effect was lost. 

The only object serving by way of decoration to 
that dingy wainscot, was a paper almanack, nailed 
up by tacks at the corners, beside the bureau. The 
only object adorning the floor, was a square of dis- 
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coloured drugget, constituting a sort of dais that ex. 
tended from the fireplace beyond the bureau ;—, 
straw chair pushed back from which, had evidently 
been in recent use.—Such was the official residence 
of the redoubtable A. O. !— 

For some minutes, young Annesley sat motion- 
less, with eyes apparently intent upon the cheer. 
less objects around him, but in reality labouring 
to resume his self-possession. At length he 
grew impatient, and started up; but instead of 
approaching the bureau, containing the only desul- 
tory objects of interest in the room, he took his 
stand mechanically on the drugget before the fire- 
place, as though the latter had emitted warmth, 
or the former, comfort. To approach a depository 
of written papers belonging to another, would have 
appeared criminal to a mind so honourable. Far 
better to bear the impatience or listlessness of ennui, 
than relieve the tediousnessofthe moment by a breach 
of confidence. At last, after exhibiting the ordinary 
symptoms of youthful petulance, venting a few 
ejaculations against the smoky fireplace, and tap- 
ping first with one foot, then with another, on the 
sonorous floor, ill covered with that thin and scanty 
drugget, he was about to fall with indignation upon 
the thin green cord serving as bell-rope, in order 
to summon the old woman in the dirty fly-cap, and 
ascertain why his dignity was thus trifled with ; 


_ when, lo, just as he had placed his hand upon the 


string, a slight sound proceeding from the furthest 
corner induced him suddenly to turn round, and, 
standing there, as if emitted by the wainscot, he 
discerned the unknown proprietor of that dreary 
apartment! One of the carved panels probably 
concealed a door, through which he had, unobserved, 
effected his entrance. 

Involuntarily, Basil advanced towards the new- 
comer, as though it were his business to do the 
honours of the place. But when within a few 
paces of his host, who stirred not a step to meet 
him, the young man stopped short,—startled out 
of all self-possession by a single glance at the fig- 
ure that presented itself to his observation. 

There was nothing, however, very remarkable in 
the personof A.O.—Though above the middle height, 
a certain ignoble character of form and gesture depriv- 
ed him of the advantages usually inseparable from a 
commanding stature. Hisdress, if neither coarse nor 


| Tusty, was of an inferior cut ; and though his dark 
eyes might have passed for intelligent in the head 


of any other man, there was a discrepancy between 
the blackness of their tint, enhanced by the profuse 
black eyelashes and eyebrows by which they were 
overhung, and the scanty grey curlsalmost approach- 
ing to white, that figured on either side a head, the 
crown of which was bare and lustrous. It was, in 
short, a face and figure, which, in squalid attire, 
with a beard and a slouched hat, would have passed 
muster among the itinerant dealers in old clothes, 
whose cries disturb the inhabitants of the West 
End, at an hour when none but Jews, fish-women, 
chickweed boys, scavengers’ carts, and twopenny 
postmen, are astir in the slumberous streets of the 
more civilized quarters of the town. 

It was not, however, the Israelitish type of the 


| individual before him, which arrested the courtesies 
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of Basil Annesley. From the first, he had heard | 
A. O. classed among “the Jews ;” and expected 

‘ng better than to find the outward man of the 
Money-lender accordant with that inward specifi- 
cation. His amazement arose solely from the dis- 
covery, that the decently attired and robust man 
before him, was no other than the threadbare and 
decrepit individual, whose key he had restored to 
him in Paulet Street, St. Agnes le Clare; though 
as different in form and seeming, as both the one 
and the other from the well-dressed gentleman in 
the brown chariot, pointed out to him by Captain 
Blencowe, in Piccadilly, as the great and influen- 
tial A. O! 

Startled and shocked by a transmutation so little 
short of magical, young Annesley became perplexed 
and incoherent in the exordium to which he now 
attempted to give utterance. He scarcely knew 
whether it would be better to announce or pass 
over his discovery. It was essential to him to 
propitiate the Money-lender. Was this desirable 
object likely to be accomplished by the detection 
and development of one’ of those strange mysteries, 
in which it seemed his pleasure to envelop his 
proceedings ? 

While Basil was still debating within himself this 
urgent point, the singular master of that singular 
house, keeping his eye fixed upon the intruder with 
the same scrutinizing interest which had marked 
their first encounter, relaxed the spasm of catalepsy 
into which his sudden apparition appeared to have 
startled hisvisiter, by advancing towardsthe bureau, 
abruptly turning round the straw-chair placed before 
it, and, while appropriating it to his own use, 
motioning to Basil to resume the great elbow-chair 
in which he had already ensconced himself. His 
first words decided the question which still agitated 
the mind of young Annesley. 

“Unless I am mistaken, young man,’ said he, 
coolly, “ we have met before !” 

“And so recently, that 1 can scarcely account 





for my own uncertainty on the subject,” was 
Annesley’s frank rejoinder. ‘ Yet there is so litile | 
analogy between—”’ 
“Fine feathers make fine birds,—foul feathers 
foul ones,” interrupted A. O. in the same hard but | 
measured voice, looking down as he spoke upon | 
the sleeve of a coat which, unless in a smoky back 
parlour in Soho, could scarcely have pretended to | 
the designation of fine. “I had, however, little sus- | 
picion,” he resumed, “that in the gay young gentle- | 
man who took compassion on the predicament of a 
bungling old man, the other morning, I beheld the | 
identical B, A., an appointment with whom had 
enticed me, in inclement weather and to no purpose, 
to that remote quarter of the town.” 
“The distance was as inconvenient to me as to | 
yourself,” replied Annesley, recovering his self- | 
possession under the influence of his discovery that | 
the man before him was either an impostor or a | 
mountebank. “It was you, Sir, who wrote to me, 


assigning another house than your own for our in- 
terview,” 





“ T have houses in various quarters of the town,” 
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thrift lords, and lend my aid towards patching the 
ragged vesture of fools of quality ; in q 
for such as honour me by an appeal to my strong- 
box, but not with the disclosure of their names, 
It is my rule to place confidence only in those who 
show confidence in me.” 

‘In addressing myself to one knowu to me only 
by the initials of A. O., I did not feel bound to dis- 
close more than my own of B. A.,” replied the young 
soldier, gravely. 

‘* Mine are pretty universally known to express 
my real name, replied the Money-lender. “I am 
called Abednego Osalez. And now permit me to 
inquire your motive for repairing to so obscure and 
troublesome a quarter of the town for the despatch 
of business which your letter described as pressing, 
yet, after all, leaving it undone?” 

** May I first inquire in my turn,” replied Basil, 
encouraged rather than daunted by his sang froid, 
“why, after sending me on that occasion to the 
extremity of the city, you condescend, on my 
second application, conceived in precisely the same 
terms, to receive me here? ”’ 

“* Perhaps,” replied the Money-lender, evidently 
in good conceit with the client who had unwittingly 
obliged him under his garb of misery, “ perhaps, 
because your carelessness on that occasion induced 
me to suppose your exigencies less urgent than I 
had implied from the terms of your original letter. 
The man who could afford to wait, had claims to 
higher consideration. And now, I am surely en- 
titled to as frank an answer!” 

The double mystery was now succinctly and 
readily explained. From Basil’s avowal of having 
had his pocket picked, the Money-lender probably 
deduced an inference that it was because, unused to 
be the depositary of valuable effects, he was thus 
careless ; for his momentary good humour seemed 
overcast. Perhaps, however, he was merely vexed 
at finding himself detected in a garb so unseemly 
by a new customer. 

“This is the first time, I fancy, we have done 
business together?” said he, starting from his reverie 


‘and abruptly addressing young Annesley, who 


replied by an affirmative bow. 

“And do you bring me no letter of recommen- 
dation from some other of my clients‘ ” 

“From no one,” he replied, spontaneously recall- 
ing to mind the unsatisfactory terms in which the 
very clients on whom he pinned his reliance, treated 
him in his absence. 

“It is merely my newspaper advertisements, 
then, which have attracted your notice ?”— 

“Not altogether,” replied Annesley. “ More 
than one of my brother officers have been extricated 
from pecuniary difficulty by your assistance.— 
From them, I became aware of your modes of busi- 
ness ; and—”" 

“Did they not also add,” interrupted the Money- 
lender, “their exhortations that you should not 
apply to me, unless your case were desperate? Did 
they not tell you, if any other earthly resource 
be open to you, beware of A.O.? Did they not 
call me shark, cormorant, vulture, usurer, Jew? 


replied the Money-lender, unabashed by his retort; } You know they did! Not a mess of any regiment 





“in St, James's, to transact my business with spead- 


in the service in which I am not thus opprobriated,” 
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Basil, who already repented his indiscretion, 
in having allowed the words “ brother officers ” to 
escape him, as too clearly indicative of his social 
position, would not, by an affirmative reply, hazard 
the exposure of his friends to the vindictive repri- 
sals of such an enemy as A. O. 

“ You are cautious, young gentleman!” observed 
the Money-lender, whose large dark eyes seemed 
to penetrate the most hidden thoughts of his com- 
panion. “Caution, however, is not the parent of 
confidence. You come to me in the hope of opening 
my strong-box ; and will scarcely accomplish the 
exploit with close lips and a closer heart. A calling 
such as mine necessitates some degree of mystery ; 





but when once a bone-fide negotiation commences, 
all must be above-board,—all truth and daylight. | 
I have told you my name is Abednego Osalez. I 
now ask the favour of your own ¢?”— 

Still, Basil hesitated. He could not bear to dis- 
grace the honourable patronymic borne by the 
object of his filial veneration, by inscription in the 
registers of a Jew! 

“You will be pleased to remember,” resumed 
the Money-lender, “that no act can be authentic 
between us, unless the business be negotiated under 
our real names. If, therefore, you scruple to in- 
trust me with yours, this interview has lasted too 
long already.” 

Apprehending, from his decided mode of uttering 
these words, that the peremptory Jew was about to 


” 





rise and dismiss him, the agitated applicant mur- 
mates, in a low voice, “My name, Sir, is Annesley. 

Annesley?” —reite rated the Money-lender, asif | 
requiring him to be more articulate. 

“ Basil Annesley.” | 

The Jew rose with some precipitation from his 
seat ; and, for a moment or two, occupied himself | 
in turning over the papers lying open on his bureau, 
as if in search of writing materials, to enable him | 
to take notes of the business of his new client. 

* You have lately, I believe, entered the Grenadier 
Guards ¢”’—said he, still addressing Annesley, but 
without turning round. 

"| have been rather more than a year in the | 
ar my. ° . 

“ And during that short space of time, you have 
contrived to embarrass yourself ?” 

“Many contrive to doso in less than a twentieth | 
part of it!” replied Basil, as if resolved not to be 
brow-beaten by a stranger. 

“Not the well-conditioned son of a mother in | 
straitened circumstances,” replied the insolent Jew, 
who seemed endowed with an intuitive insight into 
the position of his new client. 

“JT applied to you, Sir, as a Money-lender, not 
as a counsellor,” said Basil, haughtily, now rising 
in histurn. “My businessmay be brie Aly explained, 
—I am, as you seem to be aware, the only son of 
the late Sir Bernard Annesley. I have immediate 
necessity for a sum of £350.—My allowance of 
three hundred a year—" 

“She allows you three hundred a-year, then?—too 
much—too much for her to give, or you to receive !” 
muttered the Jew, in indistinct tones, of which, 
however, not a sy lable escaped the ear of Annesley. 


“I observed, Sir, that my allowance of three 





} . . 
dealing transaction,” 
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hundred a-year, and my pay,” persisted Basil, not 
noticing his interruption, “* would enable me to pay 
you off, by monthly instalments, both interest and 
principal, in the course of the next two years and 
a half.” 

“And should you die in the interim, young 
gentleman, what security haye I, pray, for my 
money ?”—demanded the usurer with a sneer, 

“ Surely I could effect an insurance on my life, 
assigning you the policy?” inquired Basil, in a less 
assured voice. 

* You have very soon become familiar with the 
expedients of an embarrassed man,’ murmured the 
Jew,—still, without turning tow ands him, but ap- 
parently engrossed by the money and arrangement 
of the papers on his bureau. 

“] was informed by a brother officer that such 
was the mode in which you had arranged a similar 
matter for himself,” replied Basil, with increasing 
hesitation. 

“ Captain Blencowe, eh?—ay! I remember. Six 
years ago, however! Your friend has a good 
memory,—so have I; and I admit that he redeemed 
the debt like a gentleman, some time within the 
term of his acceptance.” 

“1 should be glad to convince you that you 
would obtain inmyselfa client equally honourable,” 
rejoined Basil, somewhat reassured. 

* The will may not be wanting, but I doubt the 
means. Young ‘Blencowe belonged to a moneyed 
family.—I knew with whom I had to deal.— 


>| Were you to fail me, I might put the whole 


| Annesley family into thumbscrews, without elicit- 
ing so much as a ten-pound note in your behoof. 
Persons of my occupation, Sir, are forced to keep 


/a pretty accurate tariff of the fortunes and con- 


sciences of those likely to come within their line 
of business. I had a relative of yours, one of the 
Yorkshire Annesleys, two years in the King’s Bench 
at my expense.” 

“ But I conclude he paid you at last ?” demanded 
Basil, too ignorant of the connexionship of his 


father’s family, to refute any such accusation. 


“With his life—He died in prison, leaving me 
the creditor of heirs who were penniless.” 

Strange to tell, there was a tone of triumph rather 
than of vexation, in the Money-lender’s mode of 
alluding to this frustration of his interests. 

* But I, who am both young and solvent,” per- 
sisted Basil, “do not intend to defraud you, either 
by living or dying. I give you my word of honour 
as a gentleman, that——” 

“The word of honour of a gentleman, has no 
value, and should have no mention in a money- 
interrupted the Jew.—“ The 
affair between us is simply one of speculation. You 
want money; I have to sell it to you, as much as 
possible to my own advantage. I must therefore 
either have good security and fair interest ; or with- 
out security, such interest as may induce me to 
incur the risk.” 

“T have already offered you the latter alterna- 
tive,” said Basil, bluntly. 

“T have been offered two hundred per cent. by 
needy men before now,” replied the Money-lender, 
with a curl of the lip, “and without swallowing 
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the bait. The mere promise of a stranger is nut 
exactly worth its weight in gold. In the first place, 
Mr. Annesley, have you even 80 much as reflected 
upon the amount of the interest of your debt, and 
keeping up the policy of insurance, besides the 
expense of the execution of the deed, added to the 
sinking fund for the gradual defrayment of the 
three hundred and fifty pounds?””—demanded the 
tical Jew. 

“J am in the receipt of four hundred and thirty 

unds a-year,” replied Basil, evasively. 

“ And for what purpose is it assigned to you?” 
retorted the Money-lender. ‘“ To afford you a be- 
coming position in the world !— What right, there- 
fore, have you to alienate this provision, so as to 
deprive yourself of the necessaries of your sphere 
of society, and become exposed to the shame of 

etty embarrassments 2” 

“None!” replied Basil, astounded at the inex- 
plicable liberties taken by his new acquaintance, 
yet not daring to resent remonstrances apparently 
indicative of favourable dispositions towards him. 
“But the shame to which L may expose myself by 
the limitation of my income, is surely nothing 
compared with that which would befall me a month 
hence, when my acceptances fall due, and I am 
unable to do them honour.” 

“But you are still a minor?” remonstrated the 
Jew. 

“Those who were satisfied with my endorsements, 
asked no questions, contenting themselves with the 
engagement of a gentleman, the son of a man of 
honour,” replied Basil with firmness, At that mo- 
ment, the Money-lender accidentally let fatl a paper 
he held in his hand ; and the mechanical courtesy 
with which Basil started forward to assist him in 
recovering it, probably tended to recall to the re- 
collection of A. O. the kindness displayed by the 
young Guardsman towards the old pauper of Paulet 
Street ; for on turning to receive it from his ex- 


tended hand, the countenance of the Jew had relax- | 


ed into a more Christian-like expression. 

“At least,” said he, after receiving the paper and 
fixing his dark eyesapprovingly upon the ingenuous 
countenance of young Annesley, “at least there 


was value received for these bills of exchange? You | 
are not applying to me for the means of covering | 


another usurious transaction? Do not deceive me, 
young Sir; for through my extensive connexions 
with the moneyed world, I have the means of as- 
certaining the truth to a guinea.” 

“T have no disposition to deceive you, Mr. 
Abednego Osalez,” replied young Annesley, with 
some hauteur; “but if I came not hither to seek 
4 counsellor, still less am I disposed to find a con- 
fessor in my man of business. The purpose for 
which I require these funds, regards you as little 
as the mode by which you have acquired them, so 
as to enable you to supply me, regards myself. I 
ask no questions: let me advise you to be equally 
discreet,” 

“ There is no occasion for you to ask questions!” — 
said his singular companion, continuing to examine 
his papers, and file them carefully, all the time he 
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to your hand. Everybody knows the Money-lender 
to be a Jew—the Jew a usurer—the usurer a cri- 
minal in the eye of the law. Christ drove the 
money-changers from his Temple: man expels 
them from his tribunals. The money-lending Jew 
is one who must have acquired his funds by extor- 
tion and fraud ; one who probably began life as a 
Corsair—pickpocket—resurrection man—assassin 
—no matter what amount of obloquy you heap 
upon his head !—He cannot have too narrowly 
escaped the hands of the hangman! He cannot be 
too grossly stigmatized, he has caused the ruin of 
thousands-— 

And if a man have need of poison now, 

Here lives the caitiff wretch would sell it him! 
Admit that I portray myself as you have heard 
me portrayed? Why therefore shou/d you insti- 
tute further inquiries into my conduct or its mo- 
tives?” 

Basil Annesley was startled out of all self-pos- 
session by this strange appeal. From the first few 
words uttered by his new acquaintance, he had 
been impressed by the superiority of his tone and 
phraseology not only to his garb and mode of life, 
but to a calling affording inducements for such base 
disguisal as that which had first brought them into 
collision. But now, the unexpected eloquence of 
his words and sudden energy of his gestures, were 
characteristic of the scholar and the gentleman, 
rather than of the vulgar Jew,—the jobbing money- 
broker !—Poor Basil almost quailed under the vivid 
glances of the excited man who gave utterance to 
this petulant apostrophe. 

“TI have, [ admit, heard you ungraciously spoken 
of,” said he, with a degree of frankness rivalling 
| that of his interlocutor. “That what was told me 
exercised no very important influence over my 
opinions, may he inferred from my presence here.” 

‘You are here simply because your position is 
desperate !”—coolly rejoined A.O. You are here 
because there is no hope elsewhere. You may also 
_ perhaps, have heard from Captain Blencowe, and 
'other victims who have escaped without serious 
injury from my clutches, that even the crocodile 
of the shores of Pactolus is sometimes moved to a 
caprice of pity ; and are willing to try whether any- 
thing in your youth and inexperience may reach 
his milder mood.” 

“My youth and inexperience at least encourage 
you to trifle with me !”—cried Basil, with a rising 
colour, more enraged by the ironical smile pervad- 
ing the countenance of A. 0., than by his mere 
words. And, having snatched his hat from the 
| window-seat, he was preparing without ceremony 
to quit the room. 

“In all money-dealings, Mr. Annesley,” said his 
companion, undismayed by this tacit threat of 
breaking up the conference, “ you will find the 
command of your own temper five per cent. in your 
favour. You cannot afford to quarrel with me. 
At this moment, I am the n evil which 
must redeem you from the still greater of immedi- 
| ate dishonour. Do me the favour, Sir, to sign this 
paper,” said he, placing in the hands of Basil, one 











was speaking. They are answered for you without | which, during their conference, he had been quietly 


inquiry, The world has explanations stereotyped | preparing, It is, as even your slight knowledge 
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of business must assure you, of no legal value. It 
is the obligation of a gentleman, and must derive 
its sole importance from a gentleman’s signature. 
It will neither enable me to imprison my debtor nor 
molest him ; but it will remind Sir Bernard Annes- 
ley’s son, that, within three years after attaining 
his majority, he has engaged to pay me back a sum 
of four hundred pounds; whereof the interest, at 
five per cent. shall be quarterly forthcoming.” 

Basil took the promissory note into his hands, 
and seeing that it was phrased strictly according 
to the announcement of A. O., conceived himself 
well off at having so small a bonus as £50 de- 
manded of him as the penalty of the transaction. 
But what was his amazement when, on taking his 
place at the bureau, to sign the paper, he found 
lying before him, a printed cheque of one of the 
first banking houses of the West End, bearing the 
signature of Abednego Osalez, and directing the 
firm in question to “ Pay to Mr Annesley or bearer 
the sum of four hundred pounds! ” 

Scarcely able to believe the evidence of his eyes, 
—his cheeks flushed by the excitement of the mo- 
ment,—his heart throbbing almost to agony with 
the consciousness of release from the first great 
embarrassment of his life, Basil, ere he accepted 
one document or executed the other, was eager to 
express his astonishment and gratitude to one whom 
he could scarcely regard in any other light than 
that of a benefactor ; but on turning round for the 
purpose, he found that A. O., instead of remaining 
behind his chair to watch his proceedings, was en- 
gaged at the door in earnest colloquy with the 
unsightly crone, who officiated as his clerk of 
the presence. 

“Tell him I am engaged,—say it is impossible 
for me to see him this morning,” said the Money- 
lender, in the imperative tone he had assumed in 








the earlier part of his colloquy with Basil. | 
“I have told him so already, Sir,” croaked the | 
old woman, “ but he will not be denied. He has 
got out of his cabriolet, and is standing on the door- | 
steps awaiting.” | 
“ Let him wait!” said the Money-lender. “If | 
he persist in coming in, show him into the front | 
parlour, and open one of the shutters, till 1 am 
ready to receive him.—You perceive, Mr. Annesley, 
that I am waited for. Spure me therefore the effu- 
sions of thankfulness I see expanding upon your 
lips,” resumed A. O., turning towards Basil, who 
stood transfixed beside the bureau, the cheque in 
one hand, and the promissory note in the other. | 
“ Have you signed it ?”—continued he, pointing to 
the latter document. “ Be quick, if indeed you 
have carefully perused the terms. Never, while — 
you live, put your name to a paper, of which you 
have not, toa syllable, mastered the contents. Nay, | 
—spare me your declarations of confidence: you | 
may have less grounds for gratitude than you sup- | 
pose. Remember the fable of the little fish thrown | 
back into the river to become a bigger, by the 
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cheque in his pocket-book, smiled at this sinister 
prognostication. 

“I do not choose you to be ruined by anybody 
but myself,” observed the Money-lender with a 
smile: “‘in proof of which, let me advise you to 
place that pocket-book in a securer place than the 
one from which you own my letter of appointment 
to have been subtracted. Above all, deposit, this 
very morning, the money you are about to receive, 
with your own banker, so as to be ready for the 
exigencies which well, well! I will spare you 
my lecture !”—said he, interrupting himself when he 
saw the colour rising into the cheeks of Basil. “You 
receive sterling advice, I perceive, less thankfully 
than sterling coin.” ; 

** The gentleman is in the parlour, Sir,” said the 
old woman, again thrusting in her dingy face and 
still dingier cap. 

‘*So much the better,” replied the Money-lender, 
with a bitter sneer. “It may serve to bring so fine 
a gentleman to his senses, to make acquaintance 
with the mice and spiders of my desolate habita- 
tion.” 

In another moment Basil Annesley, still mis- 
doubting whether he were awake or asleep, had 
shaken hands with the new acquaintance who had 
acted by him the part of an old friend, and was 
once more in the street. A few paces before him 
was leisurely proceeding a plain but handsome 
cabriolet, of which the tiger who held the reins 
wore a plain undress livery. But the horse of which 
the little fellow was in charge was not to be mis- 
taken. It was one renowned in the glories of Hyde 
Park, a celebrated cab, announcing that the fine 
gentleman just then cooling his heels in the dis- 
mantled dining-room of A. O. was no less a person 
than his grace the Duke of Rochester. 








CHAPTER IV, 

Tuat day was a day of overflowing joy to Basil 
Annesley! Had the pavement, intervening between 
Soho Square, and St. James’s Street, been tesselated 
with gems, after the fashion of the sanctuaries of 
the Alhambra or Aladdin’s palace, instead of dis; 
playing the half-frosty, half-filthy flagstones of 
one of the least inviting quarters of the West End, 
he could not have felt more elated or have made his 
way more lightsomely of foot than on his road to 
Herries’; where, after receiving his four hundred 
pounds, he paid the first half-vear’s interest thereon 
in advance to the account of Abednego Osalez, 
Esq., in order that, for twelve months to come, he 
night be conscience-clear on the subject. 

Let him who, after labouring under the pressure 
of pecuniary embarrassments has ever found himself 
suddenly and unexpectedly released from thraldom, 
declare whether any earthly triumph can exceed 
that soul-stirring emancipation ! 

The king may make a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that ; 
but, far surpassing any creation recorded inthe peer- 


wary angler. Be not too sure that the Money-lender | age, is that of a free man, out of a wretch on whose 


is not facilitating your first ingress into his net, in | 
order to secure your return.” 

Basil Annesley, who had now both read and 
signed the promissory note, and placed the printed | 


shoulder the gripe of the bailiff has been felt by 
agonizing anticipation. 

As regarded Annesley’s feelings, he was now out 
of debt ; for he was in debt only within limit of 
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his means. Four and twenty hours before, he had 
looked forward to the dreadful 28th of December, 
which was tofind him in possession of three hundred 

unds, or steep him in shame to the very lips, as 
, criminal to the day of execution. He would not 
have felt half so overjoyed at being declared heir- 





apparent to the Duke of Rochester, as to know that 
four hundred pounds were that day placed to his 
credit at Coutts’s. | 
How little,—how very little,—do those real po- | 
tentates of modern times, who sway the destinies 
of nations and individuals with a rod of gold, and 
issue their decrees in bank notes and Exchequer | 
bills, the bankers of money-spinning Europe, con- | 
jecture the fearful nature of the passions imprisoned | 
in that Pandora’s box, their iron safe ; the world | 
of magic spells, compassed within the simple parch- | 

ment covers of the books of their constituents; the 

fiat of life and death occasionally inscribed on one 
of the printed cheques which their clerk mechani- | 
cally cashes, enregistering the number of the notes 
he gives in exchange with as cool deliberation as 
though the heart of the expectant “bearer” throbbed | 
not with ecstasy at the sight of those bringers of 
glad tidings to his necessitous household !—The 
whole romance of civilisation is in fact comprised 
within the magic initials of L. S. D. Mowey is | 
indeed Power,—the“ Opensesame” tothe seemingly | 
impervious rock of human destiny !—Of all the | 
| 


masquerading guises in which false Philosophy 
loves to parade herself, contempt of Money, the 
ladder by which almost every earthly advantage 
is attainable, is surely the most absurd !— 

Poor Basil among the rest, had often blazoned 
forth his contempt of riches; labouring to reconcile 
his mother to her straitened means by assurances 
of his indifference to the dross of this world ; nay, | 
had even deceived himself by frequent protesta- | 
tions of indifference to the gorgeous gew-gaws of | 
opulence.—He fancied himself content, nay proud | 
and happy to be poor. And now, the possession of | 
a paltry four hundred pounds, was driving him half | 
out of his wits for joy !— 

For though the origin of his embarrassments was | 
ofa nature far from dishonouring to his head or 
heart, it was one he dared not have disclosed to his | 
austere mother. Almost, indeed, would he have | 

} 


preferred to pass in her eyes for the dupe of the | 
gaming-table, or for a frivolous spendthrift, ruined 
by idle extravagance, than to expose the truth. 
Not one guinea of the money had been applied 
to his own use. The necessities of another had 
caused him to pledge his honourable name beyond | 
his power of redemption. And yet, he had not even 
enjoyed the happiness of claiming sympathy from 
that other in his embarrassment. He had been 
forced to pretend opulence at the moment of signing 
the bills of exchange, and indifference on the sub- 
ject ever since, lest the obligation should afflict 
the delicate and high-minded individual whom his 
interference had been the means of rescuing from 
the utmost extremity of distress. 
ere was only one drawback on his exulting 
happiness: his mother’s illness! Even this, how- 
*ver, was less acutely felt than when sinking under 
the apprehension that his difficulties might shortly 





| death-like appearance. 
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aggravate the evil; and now, disregarding her 
prohibition, and forestalling his purposed Christmas 
visit, he readily obtained a few days’ leave of ab- 
sence ; and, armed with a thousand little tokens of 
kindness for the invalids, hurried to Barlingham. 
Instead of affording Lady Annesley time to renew 
her prohibition, he chose to take her by surprise. 
Few are the contingencies in this world which 
justify taking people by surprise. Husbands and 
wives have often had to rue the officious affection 
which impelled them prematurely into each other's 


presence ; and the best household, the best school, 


the most united family, the most attached circle of 
friends, cannot be too accurately apprized of the 
exact moment at which the absent one is likely to 
rush once more into their arms. 

Poor Basil reached the Grange, his whole heart 
overflowing not:simply with the milk of human 
kindness but with its cream. Late in the evening, 
he reached Lyndhurst by the coach ; and preferring 
to restore circulation to his chilly limbs by a walk 
of a mile and a half across the fields, to a three 
miles jumble in a postchaise, through one of the 


most unsatisfactory lanes that ever besloughed 


the wagon of the despairing farmer, he accepted the 


offer of a countryman to accompany him with his 


valise, and cheerfully cut across to Barlingham, 
by a way familiar to him from boyhood. 
To beguile the dreariness of his lonely walk, he 


' almost unconsciously burst forth into a song, the 


produce of one of the olden poets, 
Truce to thy fond misgivings, 
These fruitless tears give o’er,— 
No absence can divide us, love, 
No parting part us more! 
Mountains and seas may rise between, 
To mock our baffled will ; 
But heart in heart, and soul in soul, 
We bide together still. i 
Where’er I go, or far or near, 
I cannot be alone ; 
Thy voice is ever in mine ear, 
Thy hand press’d in mine own ; 
Thy head upon my pillow rests, 
Thy words my bosom thrill, 
And heart in heart, and soul in soul, 
We bide together still. 
And when stern death shall work his worst, 
And all our joys are done, 
E’en by the mystery that unites 
The dial and the sun ; 
Though one exist in heavenly bliss, 
One in this world of ill, 
Yet heart in heart, and soul in soul, 
We'll bide together still. 


But as his voice died away, the loneliness seemed 
drearier than before. The weather was frosty. Not 
a breath was stirring; the moon had risen; and 
under its influence and that of the bitterness of the 
weather, the landscape exhibited a ghastly and 
The fields were free from 
all transit of iiving thing: not so much as a 
plough left upturned in the furrows, for the readier 
recommencement of the morrow’s labours, as at 
more propitious seasons of the year. Not so much 
as a stoat, or urchin, stealing in quest of midnight 
prey from hedge to hedge. And when at last Basil 


came in view of the Grange, standing black and de- 


solate in the moonlight, in the centre of its open 
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square of dark and leafless trees, it was like ap- 
proaching the uninhabited castle of some fairy tale : 
not a dog to give tongue at sound of their intruding 
steps, as they crossed the little bridge leading from 
the moat to the chief entrance. And, lest Lady 
Annesley should be alarmed by the unwonted 
sound of the door-bell at so late an hour, her son 
made his way round to the postern leading to the 
offices, and entered the kitchen with a degree of 
humility most vexatious to his temporary esquire 
of the body, who had anticipated that, in escorting 


to the Grange the heir-apparent of the family, he | 
é _ that the only fire then burning, was in my lady’s 


should force a triumphal entry, drums beating and 
coloursflying. Basil’s hurried injunction to the two 
astonished women-servants, who screamed aloud on 
beholding him, to take care of his valise and its 
bearer, while he made his way into the house, scarce- 
ly reconciled poor Hodge to the indignity of stealing 
into the house, like a thief in the dark. 

Leaving the Hampshire bumpkin to the consol- 
ations of a blazing fire and substantial supper, 
young Annesley seized the candle presented by the 
blushing, curtseying, handmaiden of old Dorcas; 
from whom he had already extracted that hismother 
and her waiting-woman were in attendance upon 
old Nicholas, who had been removed to a bed-room 
on the first floor, having, it was feared, not many 
days to live. 

* My lady has ordered tea in half an hour in her 
sitting-room,” added the damsel. “Shall I acquaint 
her, Sir, that you are here ?—or would you rather 
1 should go and make a fire, Mr. Basil, in your 
own room ?— 

Young Annesley accepted the latter alternative. 
Unwilling to startle the dying man by too sudden 
an appearance in his chamber, he determined to 
await the coming of his mother in her own apart- 
ment. 

The sitting-room usually oceupied by Lady 


of some brief interview between them, that she 
received him in what she called her dressing-room, 
though the ceremonies of her simple toilet were per. 
formed in the sleeping-roomadjoining. It 
accordingly, all the charm of prohibition in the 
eyes of young Annesley. It was the blue chamber 
of the Grange,—the only one into which he wag 
not permitted to penetrate uninvited. 

On the present occasion, he felt privileged. Hi, 
visit was as the return of the prodigal son; and he 
chose to anticipate the favours reserved for such 





| 


} 


an incident. Moreover, Hannah had informed him 


room; and the temperature of that December night 
was so little to be trifled with, that he entertained 
no scruple about invading the forbidden pre. 
cincts. 

** | don’t wonder my mother is so fond of it!” wag 
Basil’s ejaculation, as, stationed upon the Persian 
rug before the fire, he cast his eyes round the cheer. 
ful chamber, in which Lady Annesley had judi- 
ciously assembled such remnants of antique furni- 
ture as she had found at the Grange ;—the old 
carved chairs and tables, and a twisted legged 
cabinet or two, imparting the Elizabethan character 
he had recently observed asthe height of the fashion, 
From the carved ebony desk on which Lady An- 
nesley’s handkerchief was still lying, to the prie- 
dieu in a recess near the fire-place, which was fitted 
up as an oratory, everything was so strictly in 
_keeping as the bower-chamber of a ladye-fair of 
the sixteenth century, that it might have served as 
_a study for Cattermole, or as the boudoir of sweet 
| Anne Page. 





“And yet what utter solitude,—what isolation 
from her caste and kind!” was his second reflection, 
on recalling to mind that this snuggery, so charm- 
° . e , . 
ing as a retreat from the severity of a winter's night, 
| was Lady Annesley’s abode from year’s-end to 


| 


| 
{ 
| 
} 


Annesley during the winter months, was a small | year’s-end, season after season! A woman must 
chamber on the first floor, adjoining her bed-room. | have either a very good, or a very bad conscience, 
The ceiling, as in all the rooms in the Grange, was | to find her happiness in such complete alienation 
not only low, but traversed and deformed by heavy | from society.” 


e,e | 
beams; and the floor, of stucco or composition. | 


That the former alternative was the origin of 


Such a chamber, however, its embayed windows | his beloved mother’s retreat, was so naturally his 
being thickly curtained, and its floor concealed by | conviction, as to excuse the second conjecture, 
a carpet, is more easily rendered warm and com- | though breathed only to himself; and regarding 


fortable for the long cheerless winter evenings, than 


one of nobler proportions ; and the rich saloons of | 


many a lordly castle might have found scope for 


envy during that bitter weather, in the little snug- | 


gery to which, when Basil made his way into the 


sanctuary, a blazing wood fire was affording the | 


that elegantly antiquated room rather as the oriel 
of a Lady Abbess than as the boudoir of a woman 
of the world, Basil did new homage to the excellent 
taste which had converted the desolate walls of an 
old farm-house into a retreat so enviable. 

It was not with him there, however, as in the den 


cheerful glow so welcome to the eye of the benighted | of the Money-changer. He felt it no treachery to 


traveller. 


This room was, of all the house, the one least | 


familiar to Basil. It was four years since he had 
spent a winter at the Grange. His return from 
Germany had chanced in the summer season ; and 
the preceding Christmas, having recently joined 
his regiment, he had been forced to pass in town. 
During his holidays, Lady Annesley usually in- 
habited her drawing-room on the ground floor, 
as containing her musical instruments, and the 
bookcases calculated to afford amusement or in- 
struction to her son; and it was only on occasion 


examine, more leisurely than his mother’s presence 
on the spot had ever yet enabled him, the objects 
around him. They were part and parcel of his 
mother, even as he, her only son, was a portion of 
herself; and the time must come, though he had 
_ never hazarded the anticipation, when they would 
become his own. 

In the tediousness, therefore, of waiting for Lady 
Annesley’s appearance, he cast his eyes from the 
heavy Persian carpets muffling the floor, to the 
bronze lamp, brightening every nook of the antiquat- 
ed chamber. On the chimney ledge of carved Port- 
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jand stone, against which he was leaning, stood two 
old agate chalices of great beauty ; and between 
ona slab of green jasper, an antique bronze of 
considerable value, though exhibiting only an un- 
‘shtly reptile, formed of that matchless metal of 
Corinth, of which all modern imitations fail to 
ire the glowing tinge arising from the admix- 
ture of the more precious metals in the outpourings 
of the rich old city from whose burning ruins fused 
forth the metal unwittingly created by the spoliat- 
ing hands of man. 

On the wall opposite the fire-place, hung a fine 

rtrait, well known to artists as one of the chef 
Teueres of Sir Joshua: a likeness of Lord L., the 
father of Lady Annesley, wearing the numerous 
foreign orders commemorative of the distinctions 
of his diplomatic career. A marble statuette of a 
child, on an isolated pedestal of giallo antico, filled 
one corner of the room; the others being completed 
with hanging shelves of carved ebony, filled with 
books; a female child, of exquisite graceand beauty, 
evidently the work of a first-rate hand, which Basil 
fancied he had heard whispered by Dorcas in his 
boyhood, as an early portrait of his sister, Mrs. 
Vernon. 

All these objects he had noticed before. But 
upon Lady Annesley’s desk lay a square book, 
covered with dark velvet, and having golden clasps 
of great beauty and value, like the mass-books of 
wealthy Catholics, inducing the renewal of a sus- 
picion he had sometimes entertained, that his 
mother was secretly attached to a faith which was 
that neither of her husband nor her ancestors. 
Curious to determine whether it were, indeed, a 
liore Theures, he opened the clasps; when, to his 
utter surprise, he found that the seeming book was 
a picture case, containing on one side the enamelled 
portrait of a man,—on the other, also under a 
glass, a lock of glossy hair, of raven blackness. 

Basil stood utterly confounded. His late father, 
as he knew from portraits and from tradition, was 
fairasa German. His grandfather, Lord L., seemed 
to be now looking him in the face, in attestation 
that Ae had no affinity with the individual depicted 
in that mysterious miniature. Lady Annesley was 
one of three daughters—his coheiresses ; nor, as well 
a8 Basil could recall to mind, had she a single 
male relation near enough to account for his picture 
being in her possession. What was the meaning 
of all this? He fixed his eyes searchingly upon 
the portrait, as if to interrogate its right and title 
to he found in his mother’s safe keeping. 

The face was one of more interest than regular 
beauty : dark, high browed, having a profusion of 
black hair, and eyes that derived a deeper shade 
from the reflection. The mouth was of rare beauty, 
yet unpleasing expression: being tempered by an 
infusion of scorn little in accordance with the 
mournful character of the eyes; and, on the whole, 
it was one of those countenances which fascinate 
the attention even while impressing the beholder 
with an unfavourable opinion of the original. The 
age of the person represented could not exceed five- 
and-twenty, and the dress was that worn by Eng- 


lish gentlemen at the commencement of the reign 
of George III, 
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The more the attention of Basil became riveted 
upon the picture, the stronger was his impression 
that some mysterious interest must be connected 
with an object which he had attained the age of 
twenty years without perceiving in his mother’s 
possession. In his boyish days, in those holidays 
of affection when the secret treasures of a mother 
are brought forth to amuse a sick child or console 
an aflicted one, he had often been allowed to admire 
the contents of his mother’s cabinets; curious 
shells,—rare minerals, antique rings, the old 
fashioned repeater, with its massive chain and 
enamelled gew-gaws ; nay, there was a valuable 
miniature of Lady Annesley’s mother, the Lady L., 
in her black-lace hood and point stomacher, set in 
diamonds and enamel, with an L. and coronet flour- 
ished in seed-pearls upon the braid of hair forming 
the reverse, which had actually been allowed him 
as a plaything, in the convalescence succeeding a 
dangerous illness ;— Yet of the miniature in the vel- 
vet cover he had never been suffered to obtain a 
glimpse !— 

He had just replaced it on the desk and himself 
upon the hearth rug, when the door was deliberately 
opened, and Lady Annesley made her appearance. 

Prepared to find her as gratified by his visit as 
he was pleased with his own alacrity in paying it, 
Basil was moved almost to awe, by the rigid cold- 
ness of her mode of receiving him. After rebuking 
his disobedience in being there, she coolly informed 
him that, with dangerous illness in her household, 
his presence would be an inconvenience, 

“In that case, I will be off to-morrow,” replied 
Basil, trying to recover or conceal his chagrin. 
“* But, at least, dearest mother, forgive me so far 
as to bear with me this one night. I could not 
endure the anxiety of supposing you ill, without 
bringing my own eyes to verify the state of your 
health.” 

‘** Another time, honour me with your confidence 
so far as to believe that I tell you the exact truth,” 
said Lady Annesley, sternly. “I have been ill.— 
I am well again,—unless, indeed, the vexation of 
being thus broken in upon, should produce a re- 
currence of my indisposition.” 

While expressing his hopes that he might not 
have so great an evil on his conscience, Basil saw 
the eyes of his mother wander from his face to the 
desk, and from the desk back again to his varying 
countenance; as if trying to decipher whether he 
had found time to examine the scattered contents of 
her chamber, or open the portrait.—The confusion 
painted in Basil’s face, was, however, just as likely 
to arise from her ungracious mode of reception, as 
from consciousness of having indulged a prying 
curiosity ; and she remained lost in perplexity. 

The entrance of Hannah with the rich old fash- 
ioned tea-service, which having placed on the table, 
she was hurrying away again, now encouraged 
young Annesley to ask permission to visit the bed- 
side of the poor old invalid, before the night beeame 
too far advanced to admit of disturbing him. 

* Dorcas is with him night and day. He has 
all the attendance his state requires,” was Lady 
Annesley’s frigid reply. 

* But as a satisfaction to myself, and, if I may 
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be permitted to say so, to him. Poor Nicholas 
was always so fond of me!”—pleaded Basil. 


“ He is past deriving pleasure from the presence | 


even of those who are dearest to him,” persisted 
Lady Annesley. “Let me beg you rather to ascer- 
tain that your things have been safely deposited in 
your room, by the person who accompanied you,— 
yonder poor girl, being scarcely strong enough to 
supply the place of him we are about to lose.” 


undue possession of a secret. For the first time in 
his life, he attributed a stratagem to his mother ; 
convinced she was desirous to get rid of him, only 


that she might replace the mysterious portrait upon | 
over like the molten calf till even Christian 
kings fall down and worship,—would so soon 


her desk in its accustomed concealment. 
He was so far justified in his suspicions, that on 


his return to the tea-table, refreshed after his day’s | 
_dice common to all ages,—all nations,—and con- 


journey by purification from London soot and the 


dust of the road, a single glance towards the ebony | 


desk convinced him the picture had disappeared. 
He fancied however, that his mother had detected 
even that momentary scrutiny ; for her deportment 
was, if possible, more ungracious than before. 

At any other moment, he would have attempted 
to dissipate her ill humour by allusions to the news 











of the day, and the tittle-tattle of London life. But 
though excluded from the chamber of death, he 


could not forget that, at the distance of a few | 


chambers from the one they occupied, lay an aged 
man, endeared to both by long association, and 
about to appear in the presence of his Maker. 
This indeed was a sufficient excuse for the singular | 
mood of Lady Annesley. In many persons, grief | 
takes the form of anger. A proud spirit, unwilling | 
to display itself covered with dust and ashes, uplifts | 
its head with unbecoming pride, in order to conceal 
that temporary humiliation. 

As every stroke tells against a gamester in his 
vein of illfortune, whatever topic was selected by 
Basil to dispel the embarrassment of that painful 
téte-a-téte, seemed to aggravate her still further 
against him. 

Lady Annesley, as if desirous of promoting de- 
sultory conversation, adverted to the young nephew 
of the Duke of Rochester, who had recently entered 
his regiment. 

“TI was formerly acquainted with his father, 
and uncle,” said she carelessly. 

“His father is dead,” observed Basil; “ and 
his uncle were perhaps better in his grave. He 
is in the jaws of perdition,—ruined soul, body, and 
estate ; a victim to play, with his fine fortune 
melting away in the grasp of the Jews.” — 

At that moment, an impulse of compunction, 
peculiar to generous hearts, brought before him the 
beneficient conduct of A. O., and the consciousness 
of his own obligations ; and without reflecting on 
the singular effects such an outburst must produce 
on Lady Annesley, who had not the slightest clue 
to the origin of his opinions, he suddenly veered 
round, and began expressing his contempt of the 
existing prejudices against that contemned class of 
the community ; citing every advantageous opinion 
or example ever adduced in favour of the people 
after God's own heart, from Cumberland and Miss 
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Edgeworth, back to the choicest authorities of the 
Judaic world. 

A sudden flush overspread the habitually pallig 
face of Lady Annesley. Her spirit seemed chafi 
within her. At the last she spake with her tongue, 

“T can readily understand,” said she, with un- 
disguised bitterness, “that the follies and vices of 
London, and the companionship into which they 


_may have forced you, may have done something 
Basil accepted the hint. Nothing more likely to | 


injure the candour of an ingenuous heart, than the | 
descent. But I had not expected you would so 


towards relaxing the principles in which you have 
been reared, and the proud instincts of honourable 


soon have stooped to this! I had not supposed 


that a few thousands conceded by these wretch- 


ed unbelievers, these heirs of perdition, gilded 


have obliterated in your honest heart the preju- 


sequently respectable even as a prejudice.—For 
my part, I loathe a Jew ;—I am proud to declare, 
that I loathe a Jew !—Apart from the crime which 
stamped them with eternal condemnation, I detest 
their principles, I detest their practices. Wherever 


| there are Jews, there is narrowness of mind,—foul- 
| ness of body,—baseness of heart. They are a filthy 


people. Even as of old they bought with thirty 
pieces of silver the blood of their Redeemer, would 
they stillchaffer forthe heart’s blood of the innocent! 
I tell you Basil, I loathe them! and those who in- 
duced you to entertain a contrary opinion, deceived 
you as much as they injured me /” 

The eyes of young Annesley were now fixed upon 
his mother with unqualified amazement. She, 
usually so mild, so serene, so low-voiced, so indif- 
ferent to the things of this world, to be excited by 
so slight a cause into this violent diatribe !—And in 
the house of death !—With her aged servitor expir- 
ing almost within hearing of her uncalled-for voci- 
feration ! 

Basil was awestruck! He could not help sur- 
mising for a moment, that his beloved mother’s 
reason might be affected by her attendance on the 
deathbed of her faithful old domestic, while weak- 
ened by the effects of recent indisposition. 

** Believe me, dearest mother,” said he, “ I never 
heard you accused of any partiality for these ma- 
ligned people. My inclination in their favour is a 
weakness arising from peculiar circumstances of 
a nature wholly personal.” 

“You have heard it!” cried Lady Annesley, 
unsubdued by his deprecation. ‘ Do not add de- 
ceit to the audacity of attempting to invade the 
sacredness of my thoughts and feelings. You hare 
heard it !”— 

Again, terrified and grieved, young Annesley was 
about to enter upon his own disculpation. But as 
he advanced nearer towards his mother, he perceived 
that, overcome by the violence of her emotions, 
had thrown herself back in her chair, and covered 
her face with her hands to conceal a frantic burst 
of tears. 

Basil Annesley stood transfixed. It was the 
first time in his life he had ever seen his mother 
shed a tear. 

( To be continued.) 
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Irisnow six yearssincethe publication of “ Govthe’s 
Correspondence with a Child” astonished our friends 
in Germany. The disclosure of a real passion 
conceived by a maid of fourteen for a poet of sixty, 
and the publication of her love-letters, became 
more piquant by their appearance under the editor- 
ship of the lady herself ; who, twenty-five years 
later, and after she had long been the wife of a 
distinguished Prussian nobleman, seemed nowise 
desirous to unsay one word of these enthusiastic 
effusions. Her own position in society, too, as a 
memb.r of the Brentano family, connected with 
the best circles of refinement and literature, en- 
hanced the general interest. But, after all, the 
main charm was found to lie beyond any of these 
reasons,—in the letters themselves ; full of variety 
and incident, and anecdotes of men and things, 
from the great poet at Weimar, down to the Mar- 
burg Biirschen. They afforded glimpses of the 
writer’s character, more singular, if possible, than 
her romantic attachment ;—a strange assemblage 
of the queer, the beautiful, the genial, and the 
capricious ; such as one might well be amazed to 
find in the head and heart of a girl in her teens. 
Some notice of these was given to the English at 
the time ; and it was then understood that a lady 
of some literary pretensions was engaged to trans- 
late them for publication here: but this never 
came to pass. It has been stated, that the trans- 
lator (very judiciously) had resolved to make con- 
siderable omissions, and that the enthusiastic au- 
thoress insisted on the work being rendered entire, 
ornot atall. Some years later, finding no approval 


of this condition here, Madame von Arnim actually | 


learned English enough to encounter the task her- 
self, and got her version printed in Berlin. It is 
now before us; a marvellous Babel of language, it 
is true, but interesting as an evidence of the energy 
and devotion of purpose which could attempt such 
a labour in furtherance of a pious object ;—the 
sale of the book having been dedicated to the erec- 
tion of a monument to her idolized poet. This 
translation of course has had no circulation in 
England. 

_ It may be remembered, that one of the passages 
in these letters which deservedly attracted the most 
interest, was an account of the death of Fraiilein 
von Giinderode, a young lady of noble family, lay- 
canoness of the Damenstift, at Frankfort, who was 
Bettine’s first and dearest friend. A disappoint- 
ment in love, and over-wrought sensibilities, drove 
this accomplished creature to suicide, under cir- 
cumstances which the survivor relates with a bitter- 
hess of grief that found its way to all hearts. To 
this friend Bettine had already told us that she 
owed the first awakening of her mental sense; and 
that in her companionship she first became allured 
to reflection, and urged to self-improvement. She 
related, moreover, how in the desolation of heart 
caused by her death, she betook herself, by a kind 
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of unaccountable impulse, to solicit the friendship 


_of Goéthe’s aged mother, as a compensation for the 


loss; and in what an original manner this was 
done ; and how it succeeded, and thus led to that 
wonderful love-fit which gave birth to the letters 
exchanged with Goéthe. 

This history of the unfortunate canoness, and 
the influence she was said to have exercised on her 
younger friend’s development, made us hear with 
pleasure the promise of a correspondence with Bet- 
tine, bearing the name of Giinderode. It has lately 
been published ; and a little time may be well 
spent in looking over itscontents. That it is equal 
in variety and substance to the former series, will 
hardly be affirmed ; but it completes much that 
was there wanting, contains much that is pleasant 
and new, and would have been hailed as a remark - 
able gift, had it been offered, as it ought to have been, 
before the other, which was commenced more than 
a year later than the last letter in these volumes. 

The present collection is composed of letters ex- 
changed by the two friends ; and terminates at the 
winter preceding Fraiilein von Giinderode’s death ; 
when, having already resolved to destroy herself, 
she had the affectionate courage to pretend acoldness 
to Bettine, and bore the estrangement and the blame 
in silence, in order that the friend might thus be 
weaned from a love that would be wounded by her 
fate; at this time Bettine Brentano was some fif- 
teen years of age. Those whom the title may in- 
duce to expect any addition to the pathetic history 
told in the first published letters, will be disap- 
pointed. In this correspondence the Fraiilein has 
the least share ; and appears before us with all the 
modesty which we are told belonged to her. We 
only see a thoughtful, sensitive, pure-souled young 
creature, treating her friend with the protecting 
love of an elder sister; her letters are not only 
fewer, but much more sedate than Bettine’s, and 
throw no light on the story of her broken heart. 
Nor is there a single trait that could have prepared 
us for the long-cherished purpose, executed with 
cruel fortitude, by a being so gentle and feminine, 
and shrinking, as she herself tells us in one of the 
earlier letters, from the very sight of blood. There 
are a few of her poems scattered throughout the 
two volumes,—graceful and pensive, but of no 
other merit ;—and we feel that, beyond an increased 
conviction of her goodness, we have gained from the 
book no further knowledge of the person whose 
name it bears. 

Such being the case, and as we have been warned 
that to revert to what appeared in the earlier book 
will be regarded as superfluous, we shall say little 
of the gentle Fraiilein, and view the present collec- 
tion as a work by itself, the chief interest of which, 
under this aspect, must be found in the scattered 
glimpses which it affords of another character ex- 
ceedinyly curious and original. Of these, indeed, 


there is no lack, but they are so various as to defy 
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classification. At every step contradictions spring 
up: the most childish delight in common trifles, the 
most daring attempts to reach at the mysteries of 
the Unseen ;—thoughts at times capriciously ab- 
surd, at others almost as bright as inspirations ; 
qualities masculine, feminine, and neuter ; mischief 
and tenderness, simplicity and penetration: all 
turned out before us with the utmost naiveté, like 
the contents of a pedler’s wallet,—making a whole 
that it is impossible to behold without surprise, 
when we think of the writer’s age, or without plea- 
sure, as we read her lively effusions. 

The best course will, therefore, be to let them be 
seen and heard for themselves, although a corre- 
spondence inevitably loses much of its best grace by 
being thrown into fragments. We thus forfeit the 
connexion of question and answer, the progress of 
small incidents which bring the scene before our 
eyes, and those little hopes, projects, and suspenses 
of the writers, by sharing in which we become 
attached to them, and feel, for the time, inmates of 
their family. Of Bettine Brentano’s it was no 
small privilege to bea member. The grand-child 
of the beautiful and accomplished authoress, Sophia 
de la Roche, (the first-loveof Wieland, and through- 
out life his attached friend ;) the daughter of 
Maximilian Brentano, an Italian settled in Frank- 
fort, where he rose to a position as high as a com- 
moner in Germany can attain ; and of a mother of 
whom it was said, that “if Venus Urania had 
born a sister to Eros, it could have been no other 
than her ;” sister to Clemens,* a poet of eminence 
in the old German romantic vein ; connected by 
the marriages of her beautiful sisters, and of her 
brothers, (all remarkable men,) with whatever was 
most distinguished in literature and social position ; 
she had opportunities of looking at the world in a 
variety of aspects, to which young persons under 
ordinary circumstances must be strangers. She 
was left an orphan of both parents at an early age, 


and educated in a convent, until the marriages of | 


her brothers gave her a home : from that period she 
seems to have passed her time now with one, now 
with another of these; returning frequently to 
Madame La Roche, at Offenbach, and travelling 
on various occasions through many parts of Ger- 
many ; looking with quick merry eyes at every- 
thing she saw. But this was mostly at a later 
season: the letters now before us are richer in 
traits of character than in incident. With these 
we shall at all events begin, but pause for a mo- 
nent to satisfy the curiosity of bachelor readers, 
ona point of cardinal importance when a lady is 
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Old Madam Goéthe, whose remarks, wherever we 
meet them, have a stamp of picturesque quaintness 
that takes our attention, said, that she was remind- 
ed of her young favourite’s eyes by the rich and 
thrilling tones of Romberg’s violoncello, 

We will first look with her friend Caroline into 
the young lady’s room, after she has taken her 
departure for Marburg. The canoness seems to 
have been a girl of elegant orderly tastes; and 
this was the scene she had to encounter :— 


Your room looked like a strand, on which a fleet had 
lately been castaway. Homer lay open on the floor : and 
your canary had not spared him. The famous imaginary 
map which you made of Ulysses’ voyages, lay beside 
him ; and your paint-box, with the cup of sepia upset, 
and all the shells of colour in confusion. This has left a 
brown spot on your pretty straw floor-mat. I have taken 
infinite pains to put all to rights again. The flageolet 
which you wanted to take with you, and sought for in 
vain—guess where I found it! In the orange-tree’s tub, 
on the balcony, buried in the earth up to its mouthpiece: 
I suppose, you hoped on your return to find « flageolet- 
plant in full growth there. Lisbet has been watering 
the tree unmercifully, so that the instrument is 4ll 
swollen ; and I have laid it in a cool place, to dry 
gradually, for fear of its bursting. What 1 shall do with 
the music that was lying near it, I know not. IL laid it 
in the sun for a while, but you can never let it again be 
seen by mortal eyes ; its decency of appearance is gone 
for ever. Then, ever since you went, the blue ribbon on 
your guitar has been waving at full length, to the extreme 
satisfaction of the school children opposite, out of the 
window, exposed to rain and sunshine ; and has faded, as 
you may imagine. The instrument itself has not escaped 
wholly ; and I reproved Lisbet not a little for her care- 
lessness in leaving the window open. Her excuse was, 
that she could not see it was open, because of the green 
blinds, although it rattled with the draught every time 
the door opened ! ‘ ‘ ; ° : ‘ ‘ 

“Siegwart, a Romance of the Past,’ I found on the 
pianoforte, with the inkstand overlying it. Happily 
there was little ink in it, for your papers, over which all 
has been shed, will hardly ever be legible again. Then 
there was a little box on the window seat, in which 
something twittered, and made me curious to open it, 
when out flew two butterflies, which you must have 
placed there as chrysalids. Lisbet and I drove them to 
the balcony, where the climbing bean-flowers appeased 
their first hunger. From under your bed, Lisbet swept 
out Charles XII. and the Bible, and also—a kid glove, 
not a lady’s, with a French poem in it. This glove 
seems to have lain under the pillow. I did not know 
that you had ever betaken yourself to compose French 
verses in the ancient style! The scent of the glove is 
very pleasant, and reminds me and makes my memory 
clearer every moment, so that I shall very soon bethink 
me where the companion glove is likely to be found. In 
the meanwhile, be at ease respecting the safety of this: 
1 have stuffed it behind Kranach’s Lucretia, where you 
will find it, when you return home. 





in question. Ina family remarkable for the beauty | 


of all its branches, Bettine seems to have been rather 
an exceptional shoot; she was little, and had irre- 
gular features, but her figure was well-formed and 
agile; she had abundant and beautiful dark hair, 
and a pair of deep brown eyes which seem to have 
pierced through every one that looked upon them. 
At the present day, when the fair owner has reached 
an age we are too gallant to conjecture, we are as- 
sured that their fire and vivacity are amazing. 


* Clemens Brentano was, conjointly with Von Arnim, 
the editor of the * Waunderhorn,” one of the earliest suc- 





cessful attempts at a German “ Percy's Reliques.” 





This picture of admired disorder is no bad pre- 
paration for the appearance of the heroine, whose 
character, as it peeps out in these pages, exhibits 
a similar confusion of queer and precious things, 
thrown together by chance, and lying in the most 
unexpected places. A more wilful, perplexing, 
untameable maid, indeed, never came from the 
grave embraces of a cloister. Her eccentricity was 
a natural element; she was no enfant gaté, but 
seems to have grown up in a positive, will-o’-the- 
wisp kind of way of her own, which does not 
prevent her from being, after all, very loveable in 
our eyes,—tormenting as her occasional levity must 
have been to serious remonstrating friends, like 
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AND CAROLINE 


Herr von Bostel, who was much distressed that he 
could not make the wild, dark-eyed, curly-headed 
child, become as soft and loveable as her beautiful 
sisters, the pride of all Frankfort. The remon- 
strances of this monitor, and the lively way in 
which they were parried, are thus recorded by the 
culprit herself :— 

You know that Bostel is here : he is always running 


after me, and saying—* Bettine, why are you so unami- 
able!” I ask him how shall I manage to become 
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amiable? “Be like your sister Loulou: talk soberly 
now and then, and make some little show of taking | 
interest in what is said to you ;—but whenever one feels | 
inclined, were it but from compassion, to treat you like 
a girl old enough to count for something, it is impossible. 
You are as restless as a kitten playing with a mouse ; 
while any one is paying you the compliment of speaking 
to you, you clamber over chests and tables to get at the 
old family portraits, and appear to have more sympathy 
with their faces than with us living folk.” Why, 
Master von Bostel, that is simply because the poor old 
creatures yonder are so utterly overlooked and forgotten, 
and no one else will converse with them ; so I feel for 
them, just as you feel for me. You see that I am 
neglected, and out of compassion, take notice of the poor 
unfledged thing. The disease is catching; I cannot help 
treating those old painted periwigs in the same manner. 
“ But do listen-—are you in your senses? Howcan you 
talk of a feeling for a canvass picture?” Why, have 
not you something of the kind for me? “That may 
be,—but the portraits cannot return it.” No more can 
I yours. “Good Lord! indeed I pity you! you are in 
the way to become crazy.” 


The sedate and commonplace of her acquaint- 
ance, indeed, appear to have decided the point as 
settled past redemption ; while more sympathizing 
friends insisted upon her youth, and asked for 
time. Caroline conceals nothing from her corre- 
syondent — 


When your brother is absent, every one falls upon 
you ; they dare not when he is by. It used often to give 
me pain to hear them pass judgment upon you, but now 
I have overcome this little susceptibility. Yesterday, 
Ebel, St. Clair, Link, Charlotte, and I, were in your 
sister Tonie’s little cabinet ; but as I know how far the 
arrows which they shoot against you glance from their 
mark, I had no fear for you. Ebel is against you, not 
from personal dislike, but from an opposition in your 
natures ; and being a great sufferer when your brother 
Clement is here, as he is then too timid to give way to 
his zeal, it is not to be wondered at if he now allows it, 
4s a compensation, the fullest exercise. St. Clair shook 
his head and looked at me, while Lotte wound up a 
long tirade with the declaration, that your absolute 
destitution of historical capacity, and utter want of logic, 
proved that you must be a mere fool. He replied— 
" Put a banner in her hand, and let her march before us, 
and in spite of her want of the historical sense, I will 
be bound she leads us to some real crisis in history; and 
Were you, with your logic, in any danger, she would 
teach you how to escape from it,—however illogically, 
according to your notions, she might set about so doing.” 


So that, even amongst the Philistines, a friendly 
voice was not always wanting. But far oftener 
she seems to have been delivered over to unmerciful 
tongues, to which her vagaries were an abomina- 
tion; and even her gentle friend, the canoness, 
was not spared at such times, as we find by her 
own report to Bettine. She writes :— 

5 This evening 1 went out by the Gallenthor, as the 
“un-god was setting, because you say that is my peculiar 


aoe with him, and indeed I was thoroughly penetrated 
Yy his majestic presence ; but, returning homewards, 





two Frankfort Philistines marred all my devotion. They 
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were plodding behind me, and talking. Says the wife 
to her husband—* In that canonry (the Damenstift, of 
which Caroline was a member) the girl's ( Bettine’s) 
brains will be ruined outright, and she’s sure at last to 
become utterly mad. Already she is up to all kinds of 
crazy tricks. They say, that in the convent garden she 
always clambers up to the roof of the garden house, or 
into a tree, and preaches away from that station ; and 
that the tall goose, Giinderode, stands below and listens.” 
At this moment they passed me, and I recognised Frau 
Euler, with her daughter Salomé, and Doctor Lehr, who 
knew me in the twilight, and told her who it was. She 
suddenly stood still, and remained staring at me until I 
had again passed her,—a proceeding which surely was 
even a stupider one than my standing under the tree (if 


| I did so) when you preach from it. 


And yet it is no wonder that she puzzled the 
Frankfort Philistines, for her ways and inconsis- 
tencies were a riddle at times to her playmate and 
friend. As for instance :— 

I often feel as if I were dreaming, when I see you 
amidst others. All regard you as a mere child, that has 
no kind of self-control : no one believes or even dreams 
that anything is in you. And you do nothing then but 
spring upon tables and chairs, hide yourself, cower down 
in narrow corners, ramble about the long passages of 
your house in the moonlight, climb up to the old garret 
floor in the dark; and, after this, come back, in an 
absent kind of reverie, yet alive to everything that is 
said. If anything is wanted, you are already down the 
stairs to bring it ; and when your name is called, there 
you stand, although you had been in the farthest nook 
of the house. They call you the house-goblin, as I 
learned from Marie yesterday. 

A strange compound of sentiment, romance, and 
adventurous speculation, with such a mischief- 
loving, romping, volatile, unmanageable activity 
of body !—a perfect Mercury in petticoats, which 
indeed must, in many excursions, have been an 
encumbrance she would gladly have exchanged 
for a more commodious garment. Yet even in 
these escapades, there seems to have been something 
between an impulse and a motive not absolutely 
childish. On one of her break-neck expeditions 
to the summit of a ruin, we find her commenting 
thus :— 

Every weed, with its pair of brown leaves, that the 
winter has not yet blown away, seems to nod a friendly 
welcome to me when I return thither, and take my seat 
near it on the crest of the wall, without being dizzy. 
What a delightful thing climbing is! How rapturous 
is the boldness of youth! Often as I come home with 
scratched knees and arms torn, as I did to-day, I do not 
feel it: nay, when I have suffered smartly, it rather 
gives me pleasure. “ Be hard!” said the smith in the 
forest, as he struck the glowing iron on his anvil ; and 
the Thuringian Landgrave heard it, and he became as 
hard as iron. “ Be hard !” said I to myself, when upon 
that dangerous battlement, and all pain was forgotten. 


Such traits as this bespeak something far beyond 
the mere romping nature of a “ mannish girl.” It 
is, indeed, the evidence of an energy of character 
and idea, quite startling by their contrast with 
hoydenish wildness, that makes the correspondence 
most remarkable. The effect is such that many 
have asserted that the letters must have been re- 
touched, if not rewritten, at a later period. But 
this we see no reason to believe. There is abun- 
dant contemporary proof that they were objects of 
surprise and interest, at the time, to numbers of 
distinguished persons, with whom her family con- 
nexions made her acquainted. There is, we think, 
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internal evidence of their age in the letters them- 
selves. Those now before us, for instance, earlier 
in date than the “ Correspondence with Gotthe,” have 
throughout a more infantine tone of expression and 
thought, although abounding in matter that many 
adult writers would find it difficult to produce. A 
most remarkable portion of this we must wholly 
refrain from translating. The speculations con- 
cerning art, nature, religion, love, and destiny, 
which fill three-fourths of the letters to Giinderode, 
would meet with no toleration from English read- 
ers at large, however ingenious and fanciful they 
may be. The Germans, and the British of the 
present day, stand at the very opposite poles in re- 
ference to subjects of this nature ; and to a public 
whose favourite literature is Jack Sheppard and 
the Pickwick Papers, it would be absurd to look 
for sympathy with those excursions into the arcana 
of thought and feeling which are pursued with re- 
spect by the German reader. Where the right in 
this difference may be, it were a bold thing to de- 
cide ; one might conjecture that it lies somewhere 
between the extremes of the material and the 
imaginary: but, however this may be, the attempt 
to reconcile them just now would be a very hope- 
less one. Such being the difficulty as to German 
authors in general, in the case of our “ fair maid 
of Frankfort” it is tenfold greater ;—and her en- 


thusiastic flights amidst the clouds of speculation, | 


were they exhibited to our respected readers as 
evidences of her mental progress, would most pro- 
bably be received as symptoms of utter insanity. 
We must, therefore, restrict the choice to specimens 
of a more popular kind, in which amiable feeling, 
quick observation, and lively descriptive powers, 
bespeak the presence of other endowments. Even 
thus incomplete, the portrait will appear one of the 
most extraordinary that early genius has ever 
brightened. As an interesting study in this point 
of view it will be acceptable to some ; but we do 
not ask the general reader to accept it on this ac- 


count ;—the passages we quote do not appear to us | 


to require any indulgence, but may be judged, on 
their own merits, like any similar production of 
more practised pens. 

Here, for instance, is a thought and an illustra- 
tion worth a second perusal :— 


When the emperor was crowned, (in* Frankfort,) his 
way from the cathedral to the Romer, was over a path of 
searlet cloth; and as he walked on, the crowd closed up 
behind him, cutting it away, step by step, and, tearing it 
into small fragmeuts, divided it amongst themselves ; so 
that, by the time that he entered the great hall of audi- 
ence, not a trace of it remained. Just so all our paths 
in life to me seem, like that Emperor's red pathway, to 
be continually cut away from behind our feet, and be- 
come a nothing when we look back to them. 


An incident giving rise toa feeling, neither of an 
uncommon kind, but graced in the telling, will come 
in here by way of contrast. She is with her 
brother-in-law,t Von Savigny, at a watering- 
place :— 

In the afternoons we often go into the wood, where 





* Under the old constitution, of course : the “Roman 
Empire” being now extinct, with all its pageants. 

+ The celebrated professor of Roman Law. He mar- 
ried Lullu Breatano. 





Savigny reads aloud tous: this listening is a very misery 
to me; for on the grassy floor of the wood there is s) 
much to distract one’s attention! Atevery instant there 
is some herblet, or spiderling, or small caterpillar, or little 
pebble to look at; or I make a hole in the ground, and 
find in it all manner of things. Savigny says I am too 
conceited to listen to him,and seems vexed ; so that now 
I plant myself at his back, where he cannot see me. We 
go out a-shooting too—even I take a small gun in my 
hand, but shoot nothing, save what you know I love to 
hunt, brain-cobwebs that float in the air. But yesterday 
Bostel would teach me to aim at the birds—TI fired, and 
a little bird fell ;—I had never fancied I could hit it, and 
was terribly shocked at what I had done; but Boste} 
made such a fuss about the quickness of my eye, and 
the others so bepraised me for aiming well, that I con- 
cealed my remorse for this first murder of mine. 1 held 
the bird in my hand till it grew quite cold: in the 
silence of the night I buried it under the window of your 
sleeping room, not without some heavy night thoughts; 
indeed, I did not willingly kill it, but thoughtlessly | 
did. What is a bird? all sportsmen kill them—yes, but 
not I;—never would I have shot down the poor bird 
from amidst its leaves, in its life’s merry season; a 
thing that God has gifted with the freedom of the air. 
God grants him wings,—and I must take his life? ok no! 
there is no harmony in this!” 


She seems to have turned everything, in her 
own eager way, into matter for thought, and after 
a fit of graceful and sprightly description, which 
makes ordinary things look pleasing, we find her 
ever falling into questions and conjectures; as in 
the following pretty passage, which is interrupted 
by a close not quite so imposing as Neptune's, 
(uos Ego: 


Just nowthe nightingales are wailing so sweetly around 
me! There are four of them here, and last year there 
were just the same number. How they breathe out their 
souls into that art of rapture—music—and as if all was 
thrown into a single tone—so pure—so innocent—so true 
and deep—such as no human creature can ever hope 
produce, either with voice or instrument. Why must 
men /earn to sing, while the nightingale, untaught, knows 
how to warble into our very hearts, so faultlessly in tune, 
so free froin all failure? I have never heard any singing 
from human voices that moves me like the nightingales’. 
A minute since I asked myself, since I listen to them so 
intently, what if they would like to listen to me, as well! 


| for just then they were silent: but hardly did I raise my 
| voice, when all four burst out into such a warble of tril- 





| 


ling—just as if they would say—leave us our own em- 
pire! Airs, and opera songs, are like the mere false 
tendencies in the moral world—the rhetoric of a false 
enthusiasm. And yet man is carried away by sublime 
music ;—why should this be, when he himself is not sub- 
lime !—after all, it shows a secret wish in the soul to 
become great. It is refreshing like dew, to hear this 
better genius whisper in its natural language. Is it not 
so? O yes! and we then long to be ourselves like these 
tones, that dart onwards to their aim without wavering 
to either side. There they reach the absolutely complete, 
and in every rhythmical movement give out a profound 
mystery of spiritual form—this the human being cannot 
do! Surely melodies are beings created by the Divinity, 
that have a progressive existence of their own; every 
such idea comes forth at once in full life, from the human 
soul: it is not the man that creates the thought, but 
the thought creates the man. O! O! O! there falls a 
lime-blossom on my nose! and now it begins to rain a 
little. Itis glooming, so that I cannot see what I write. 


At all moments, indeed, we see her gazing ear- 
nestly at nature, and poring over her smallest 
works, as if to obtain from thence some reply to 


| the inquiries of her own heart, and some guidance 





for the tenor of her daily existence: It is with no 
merely childish delight that she gazes upon— 
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A pupa, from which I myself saw the butterfly crawl | 


out; it uncloses, and lets the insect escape, and then 
shuts again. In the inside there are fibres, like small 


rings, which the butterfly touches when it is grown to_ 


spre. 


maturity, and on this the covering gives way: externally | 
the pupa is quite hard, to protect its tenantgfrom any | 
injury. I have kept it purposely for you,—I will show | 
| 
in nature I see a thing like this, showing the presence of 
so much care, so cautiously protected, that nothing may | 


it to you, and we will exchange some thoughts at the 
same time on the subject of immortality. Ever when 


disturb it before it is fully ripe,—I feel a kind of awe: 
and surely nothing can be sadder than to handle it rudely, 
for, delicate and sensitive as it is, this must pierce through | 
its very being. I too would fain not sin against nature, | 
and force myself forward, and wish to become something | 
before the due time ; it is against her will that I should | 
be a profound thinker; she says I must run, and leap, | 
and, as for reflection, have nothing to do with it at all ; 

and now the same order, too, stands written in your letter, | 
which delights me greatly! 


This picture will not be the worse for a short 
reminiscence of years still earlier :— 


Asachild, indeed, I was always easily frightened ; 
but this was rather in the day time, when I was left 
alone, and in the day-room,:where everything looked so 
prosaic and hard;—but in night there was something 
familiar, which allured me—and even before I had heard 
anything of spirits, there was within me a sensation that 
around me hovered some invisible existence, in whose 
protection I trusted. I had this feeling when alone on 
that terrace, as a child of three or four years old; in 
those days, when, at sunset, all the bells used to toll for the 
death of the emperor. And then, as if every instant be- 
came darker and colder, and not a soul was near me, and 
itseemed as if the very air had become a mere knell, 
that thrilled around me—there would steal a sadness 
over my little heart, and instantly afterwards a reaction 
so instantaneous—I have the feeling still—as if the 
guardian angel at the moment took me in his arms ! 


Nevertheless, this speculative tendency by no 
means left her in a mere world of dreams. Onthe 





contrary, she appears to have been positively 
afflicted by a desire for action, and this is often ex- 
hibited in concert with a warmth of hearty unsel- 
fish feeling that is very delightful. It is enough 
forher to hear of the insanity and wreck of an 
author whose works she had barely known, and to 
feel at once the liveliest desire to set forth and | 
comfort him—a purpose which we find her devising 
every stratagem to accomplish, and only renouncing 
it with a reluctant indignation, that, if bespeaking 
her ignorance of society, is at least very amiable. 
St. Clair says, the visit would do him* (Hélderlin) good, 
and fain would I pay it, but may not. Franz said— | 
“ You are not half in your senses. What would you do | 
in the company of a lunatic—become insane yourself | 
too!” But if I knew how to set about it, I would go in | 
spite of all; if you would come with me, Giinderode, and 
we would let nobody know; but say we were going to | 
fanau. Yes, we might tell grandmamma—she would | 
hot object to it; to-day, indeed, I spoke to her of him, | 
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could prevent it; and so would I take a vow to attend 
upon this lunatic, to guide him. This would be no sa- 


_crifice : I would converse with him, learning from thence 


many things that my soul is craving to know; and I am 
sure that the broken unstrung keys of his soul might 
then be made to vibrate again. But I know that this 
will not be allowed me. Thus it is—the natural feeling, 
which speaks from the soul of every one of us, would we 
but listen, (for in every heart, however hard, is a voice 
that cries, “ Help thy brother !”’) is not only suppressed, 
but even chastised, as if it were the uttermost madness, 
in those who allow it to appear. 


At the time of writing this, she was not quite 


| fifteen. 


Still less does the indulgence close her eyes to the 
scenes of daily life, which she enters into with a 
gleeful relish, and describes with great quickness 
of tact for character, and more sense of the hu- 
morous, than is common in her country. Few 
things can be merrier than her recital of the disas- 
ters of a diplomatic eau garcon, at a ball, the lion 
of which was the Elector of Hesse :— 


There also was L. H. with his sisters ; he grows every 
day bluer and blacker, by taking the chalybeate baths. 
His snow-white vest and neckcloth made this change all 
the more striking ; he was altogether, indeed, dressed 
with the most fastidious elegance—for as he has a diplo- 
matic ambition, he never neglects an opportunity of dis- 
playing himself in the appropriate costume. As long as 
we remained seated near the entrance, where the crowd 
was great, no one remarked anything peculiar about him; 
but when he stepped forward to pay his respects to some- 
body, Franz, who sat beside me, was the first to discover 
that, instead of a frock, he had put ona spencer without tails 
—a thing as round as a fisherman’s jacket—which made 
a most absurd effect with his black satin breeches, white 
silk hose, and buckled shoes; in short, all the rest of a full 
court dress, even to the cocked-hat and feather held under 
thearm. Itseems that, while the rest of the family were 
dressing for the ball, he had sat in his greatcoat; and 
when he ran up stairs to put on his frock, the wind had 
blown out the light in his dressing-room, and in the dark 
he seized in its stead this English demi-coat—a kind of 
thing which it has lately become fashionable to wear over 
all, when the weatheriscold. Until now, he had not yet 
exhibited his rear to the assembled public; but as he 
stood with his back to our party, a hasty council was 
held, and it was resolved that two of our ladies, Lotte 
and B , should, under cover of conversing, gently 
make him fall back without apprizing him of his woeful 
dilemma, until he was out of danger; while Antonie, 
Franz, and Voigt, were to form a small kind of rear-guard 
to cover his retreat. I was excluded from this body, 
because the droll remarks of Franz had made me laugh 
until I was unfit for service. The troop broke ground, 
and advanced steadily through a volley of astonished 
looks, which were cast on the tailless coat, marching with 
increased caution the nearer they drew, just as you creep 
gently behind a bird when you intend to catch him by 
sprinkling salt upon his tail; but before you come near 
enough, away he flies! So it happened in this case, too; 
for, just as they reached, and expected to have caught 
him, he suddenly wheeled round, and fully displayed his 





aud told her how he lives there ina peasant’s cabin, near | abbreviation, Oh! I ran behind the curtain, and hid 
4 small river; sleeps with the doors open; and, for hours myself in its folds, and absolutely bit it in a frenzy of 
together, will recite, to the murmurs of the stream, Greek | laughter. When it subsided, I went away, for I was in 
odes. The Princess of Homburg presented him with a a mood far too extravagantly mirthful for a ball-room. 
pianoforte, the strings of which he has cut asunder, but _ Voigt accompanied me, and related how the rear-guard 
hot all of them, so that several of the keys still sound : | had let him break through their columns, and had then 
and upon this instrument he extemporizes at will. How | closed upon him, and carried him fairly off, like a pri- 
gentle and sublime this madness seems to me! I know | soner of state, as far as the door; where he was set 
uot how the world is made, if it be such an unheard-of | down, and informed of his fatal sin against the sublime 
a to go and attend upon him. . . . . . I have | and beautiful; on learning which he fled, surrounded by 

in awake for many nights with anxiety to go to Hom- | his faithful allies. Not an eye will he close to-night; 
urg. Why, if I resolved on taking the veil, no one | for as bi< ambition was to gain employment in the Hee- 
—s | sian court, he is doubtless in horror at the idea that he 

The eminent lyrical poet. He died insane. | has undermined this prospect by this public want of tails. 
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She is not less happy in describing the adven- 
tures of a life, in villegiatura ; as in the following 
sketch of an expedition, that seems to have proved 
a notable failure. The trait of our dear country- 
man is to the life ; the eccentric prophet, whom no 
one would believe, (Voigt,) was both an artist and 


@ poet of no common powers, but whimsical and 
self-willed. To originals of this kind we find Bet- 


and truly we like her all the better for it. 


I have not yet told you anything of our sun-rise, 
which we did(not) see after all; and how the sun got up 
behind our backs; while all the party were looking dili- 
gently over the mountains at a distance, in the belief 
that he was to appear on that side; and how, at the same 
moment, he rose quietly behind the rock in our rear; 
and how Mr. Haise, (the Englishman,) was armed witha 
telescope; and that, all the while, Voigt was whispering 
in my ear—*“ Now observe what is about to happen; they 
will all be greatly amazed presently.” But no one paid 
the least attention to him. It grew brighter and brighter, 
and still no sun came; wheu all at once we turned round 
and saw him in full shine behind us, quite in a rational 
moderate way, and without having troubled any one; 


just as we might, had we chosen, have seen him as we | 


sate at breakfast on the terrace. 
strife that arose ! No one would allow himself to be one 
that had not thought so all along. Every one insisted 
that the other had misled him—it was, indeed, a strange 
contest; and that poor Mr. Haise with his telescope, with 


which he meant to have discovered the sun the first of | 


us all! Voigt was the worst scolded, and all agreed at 
last in laying the sole blame on him—saying, that he 
had intentionally turned us all round the wrong way, 
and had been the first to assert that the east lay in that 
direction. But this he denied; and said that he had not 
deceived them; but that he had been well aware they 
were going wrong, and given me a hint of it beforehand; 
but he knew that so little was thought of his assertions, 
that he did not choose to tell them, for, if he had, none 
would have thought he was right. 


To which must be appended another little bit of 
gipseying, not less pleasantly set down, where the 
redoubtable Mr. Haise again appears, but ina new 
character :— 


As for the ass-party yesterday to the Rauhenthal, it 
turned out to be a party by water, although this was at the 
close of the day only: a terrible deluge of rain overtook 
us when about half an hour’s distance from home, on our 
return. The rivulets of water from the hill-sides, run- 
ning together to the valley, made absolute lakes, which 
the wind crisped up into considerable waves. And as 
the asses that carried us were plashing through the 
midst of the flood, there came a tremendous thunder- 
clap: the most of us shrieked; the asses did no such 
thing, but, with common consent, threw us off, one and 
all, into the wash, and not one of them could be con- 
trolled : the Englishman, indeed, with his long legs, tried 
to master his, but the ass reared and threw itself down; 
whereupon they every one galloped off, so that in a 


glance they were out of sight, and, after them, the don- | 


key-men, to whom we called out to send us lanterns 
from the town. 
gether in the slough, and having somewhat recovered 
our senses, We set ourselves in motion; silence soon suc- 
ceeded to the confused gabble of tongues all talking at 
once; the road was too difficult to let any one think an- 
other thought but how to recover the foot, with the shoe 
belonging to it, from the swamp in which it was set 


shoes stuck fast. After a short time, we were met by 
the lanterns, the pacified donkeys were again brought 
up, and thus we arrived at home, riding, indeed, but in 
what a condition! All our straw-bonnets had been 
soaked in the puddle; shoes were mostly wanting; the 
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ladies’ clothes so wet, that they might have stood as 
models for statues; and the gentlemen were in the same 
plight. We all repaired to the baths, from whence we 
reappeared quite regenerated, and shining with new 
beams. A general tea-party, all the members of which 
were in slippers and dressing-gowns, closed the evening, 
every one crying out upon the wretched mischance, and 
laughing till they were half dead, at its disasters, Mr, 





But then the mighty | 


The whole assemblage took counsel to- | 


Haise, the natural colour of whose hair now came tg 


6i ttaching herself at all times, in pre heel light, was not to be known again; but his beauty in this 
ne 4 


to the most specious professors of common-place ; | 


new condition was universally applauded: his reddish. 
brown hair became him so much better than the powder 
with which he had wished to hide it, that we all cried, 
that now for the first time he might be deemec interest- 
ing, which until now had been declared an impossibility. 
Nothing could exceed his contentment: he solemnly re. 
nounced powder from henceforward; and in a state of 
rapturous self-complacency, paraded himself amongst 
the ladies to receive their admiration. . » 6? oy 
_ This morning came the ass-drivers, marching in proces. 
sion, with the lost shoes elevated on the end of their 
sticks, in expectation of drink-money, which had to be 
paid, although it would have been better to leave them 
where they lay. We were vexed at having the dis- 
figured shoes borne about as a kind of spectacle. 


Her talents and volatile disposition, which started 
from all control, must have made her an object 
of anxiety to her brothers, by whom she was 
greatly beloved. Clement, especially, however 
romantic in his own ways and works, is perpe- 
tually attempting to coax her into something like 

| sedateness, and looking askance at her friend, 
whom he suspected of fostering her impatience of 
study or constraint. The letters prove that Caro- 
line was far from deserving this suspicion, but 
rather endeavoured to win her friend to self-dis- 
cipline, in a manner that, but for the inconsistency 
of human nature, might surprise us in one who 
so sadly wanted it in her own hour of trial. She 
invariably appears as the kind and anxious ad- 
viser ; more romantic, indeed, than Dr. Gregory 
_ or Mrs. Chapone might approve, but ever seeking to 
train her younger friend’s mind towards the ligbt, 








/and to win her to studies which might calm the 
restless eagerness of her disposition. 


Amongst 
other sedatives, she at one time earnestly prescribed 
a course of history, and so far succeeded, that 
Bettine consented to begin a set of lessons on this 
subject with one Herr Arenswald ; a most unfor- 
tunate choice, as it would appear, from the man- 
ner in which he addressed himself to the work of 
tuition. The man was a kind of Dominie Samp- 


son; and if the account of his lectures afford a 


characteristic specimen of the intractable vivacity 
of his pupil, his last appearance will at once give 
us a comic description, and an evidence of her real 
goodness of feeling :-— 

The history-master comes thrice a-week, on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays, stuck in between two /azy 


terms, Friday and Saturday at the end, Sunday and 
Monday at the beginning. He teaches me in such sort 


that most probably I shall turn my back on the future 


for ever, and should be within an ace of losing my be- 
loved present as well, if my thievish propensities were 
not stimulated by the unripe apricots in grandmamms’s 


_ garden, which, for my poor capacity, I do think are & 
down : this, however, was an impossibility, most of the | 


more tangible gain than “ The history of Egypt, in early 
times, is dark and uncertain.” That is fortunate, else 
we should have to afflict ourselves with this too. “ Menes 
is the first king we know of.” With all my heart, if we 
had but learned anything worth hearing of him. “ He 


_ built Memphis, and led the Nile into a safe channel. 
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‘s excavated Lake Meeris, to arrest the injurious 
inundations of the Nile. Then follows Sesostris the Con- 

r, who terminated his life by his own hand.” Why 
did he so +—was he handsome !—was he ever in love ! 
—young—melancholy ! To all this no answer vouch- 
ssfed by my teacher, who ventures, however, to remark, 
that we are rather led to imagine him old! I, on the 
other hand, delivered reasons in support of his youth, 
for the sole purpose of setting the wheels of antiquity a 
little in motion, as they seemed to stick fast in the 
slough of weariness. Then came tumbling out upon me 
Busiris, who built Thebes ; Psammeticus, who gathered 
the separate states under his wings; then the wars 
with Babylonians; Nebuchadnezzar, whom Cambyses, 
Cyrus’s son, dispossesses. The Egyptians are united 
with Lybia ; again cast themselves free ; war with the 
Persians, until Alexander makes an end of the contest, 
and, tomy great delight, of this long story. This is the 
summary of my first lesson, to which you see I have 
listened well. But what if I had not had a spur to 
chase my ennui, and to show you how fruitless it is to 
attempt to rekindle the ashes, the very dead salts of 
which it is now past the power of nature to use again. 
As for heat, there is not a spark left. Had we not, 
once for all, better leave the old monarchs to moulder 
away in their pyramids! The earth is teeming with 
spring, on every hand it is forcing up its germs, and 
growing green with opening leaves. 

Thecontrast wastoo glaring, indeed ; and herimpa- 
tience soon afterwards breaksout in arather original 
way. The teacher must have been a mere drudge, 
that doled out his dry handsful of historical dust 
with the steadiest composure, without observing, 
until the latest moment, that his poor pupil was 
choking. 





My head is like a field that lies fallow; I ramble amidst 
the hedge-rows, and every clod of earth I see is turned 
to some purpose; the salad bed here, there overhead 
the climbing bean-stalks; and I grieve to think that | 
have nothing as yet planted here; and the trouble you 
take with me, I fear, is to no good. At night I think, 
now when the sun rises I will learn something ; and 
when the day comes, | long for the night to come, when 
I may at least be alone, and try to study myself, a poor 
little owl that I am! ‘ ‘ : , : 
—— And founded the great Medo-Persian kingdom. That 
was where we left off; and jhere, in my history-book, I | 
have drawn a great Medusa’s head, with gaping jaws. | 
0 that they would swallow up all ancient history, and 
with it this Arenswald too! I was so happy in the 
Easter holidays, he stayed away an entire week, the 
habit of missing him came so kindly! [Here follows | 
another series of extracts from the lecture. | o « Bwo| 
hundred and twenty-five years these princely shambles 
of the Persians lasted; in 3654, Alexander came and | 
took possession of them. The teacher at this stage, see- 
ing my disgust of this leathern story of his, takes an 
abrupt departure. God knows how it fell out, that the | 
door caught hold of his breeches, a patch of which re- | 
mained hanging thereon; and now I shall have to give | 
him an extra fee for his catalogue of murders, to buy _ 
himself a new pair withal. | 


To which the Fraiilein very sensibly replies :— | 
_ I sympathise with your lament for the history-afflic- 
ton: it makes me sulky, too, to read it ; in God’s name, 
buy a pair of breeches as an expiatory offering, and let 
your Arenswald depart in peace. 

Of the pedant thus seasonably provided with 
& new pair of dittos, we receive, some months 
later, an account which is strong evidence of a 

decline and fall” in Ais history ; but before pro- 
ceeding to this, we cannot refrain from turning to 
the account of the apricot robbery, which was | 
committed in the very midst of these studious | 


} 


hours, and seems to have relieved the fair pupil | 
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greatly. It could not have fallen in a fitter place 
for an observation of the various threads that 
made up this singular creature’s being. She is 
writing to her friend, who was then an invalid ;— 


I hear the cock crow; it is already past midnight, and 
I mean to write on until daybreak, so that you may 
have plenty to read while you are lying sick, poor thing ! 
« When the Jew (this was a letter-carrier between 
Offenbach and Frankfort) came with your letter about 
four, I was thinking what to get for you that should be 
very good ; and then at once it struck me that the apri- 
cots in grandmamma’s garden would be sure to agree 
with you; so I went round and round the tree, and spied 
out the best, and learned by heart the places where they 
hung, and kept walking and repeating this lesson till sun- 
set; for I must not steal them by day, but wait till they 
were all seated fast at cards inthe parlour, It was the 
most delightful thing in the world to steal these apri- 
cots for you ; in the first place, the fright is such sport! 
my heart beat so fast, 1 could not help laughing aloud 
with delight, palpitation of the heart is such a delicious 
sensation ! (poor girl, she may have learned to think 
otherwise when she grew older!) and then it seemed 
just as if they were pleased to be thus stolen, they fell 
so tenderly into my hand. I had tied a napkin about 
my neck, and caught them in this—-twenty of them! I 
was delighted when I had them all safe in my room, 
where they are packed in young vine leaves, all second 
yearlings, with such a soft velvet on the left cheek. 
They lie in the basket, and peep at me as if they were 
longing for me to bite them Just once; but they must not 
be humoured—they are all for you—and cannot have 
the happiness of being devoured by me. 

This is,to our fancy, very engaging,and bespeaks 
the true spirit of enterprise all the more fully; as 
there can be little doubt that Frau de la Roche 
would have willingly given all the peaches on the 
tree to Bettine’s sick friend, if asked. But this 
would have been tame ; we like the reconnoissance 
and the midnight expedition far better, and so did 
our student of history. We will now return to the 


' teacher, who discovers himself, as we return from a 
walk in the country near Offenbach, in rather 
| motley company :— 


By the time we got into the town, it was quite Sun- 
day weather, everything streaming with sunshine, and 
in the Domstrasse, upon every door step, there lay a 
joli (lap-dog,) with a necklace of blue ribbon. All the 
joli’s knew me, so they came barking to greet me. Next 
came the terriers and the spanjels ; and lastly, Anton 
Andreé’s great English hound, with seventeen little ones, 
that are already able to bark with tolerable confidence. 
The milk-wife more than once came to a stand still, to 
see the dogs so riotous and gambolsome, and also in fear 


of having her tower of vegetable wares shaken off its 


balance. “™ Ay,” she said; “the Turkish Emperor 
himself could not be better welceomed—they keep calling 
out long life to you, without ceasing!” Grandmamma 
was stil! asleep, so I stayed at the door amidst the dogs, 
when, lo! there came past my good Herr Arenswald. 


| He took off his hat, and L did not beg him to put it on 


again, for I had observed that there was a hole in it, and 


| was anxious to conceal from him my anes, of the 


fact. He related how he had this summer ¢ a tour 
into Switzerland, being unable to resist his longing to 
contemplate Nature there ; nor did he repent it at all, 
costly as it had been to him. Indeed, he believed that he 
had not a doit left onhis return. 1 was rather abashed, 
and, as he made this confidential communication, pot 
liking to look him in the face, my eyes fell upon his 
boots—and there, sure enough, that mischievous person- 
age, his great toe, presented itself uninvited : a rudeness 
which Arenswald would by no means permit during his 
audience, aud so pushed it under the heel of the other 
boot, which, alas ! flapped like an ill closed shutter in 
the wind, Which way was I to direct my looks! | 
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turned to his body, there, all his buttons were gone, and | rabbi or sage, his hand peeped out from the wide black 
his waistcoat was hooked together with hair pins. Itis sleeve, and the red light of the sunset was streaming 
unknown whence he can have got these,as he wears only , through the window. The Professor's wife stood before 
a Caligula, which is notoriously the uttermost originality | him, holding the old dress,—it might have been her 
of confusion in the system of locks, to establish which, | mother’s, so antique the material seemed to be—spreaq 
neither pomade nor comb, nor hair-pins are necessary, | out at full. On each side of her stood the children dis. 
but only dust and straws, so that the swallows and | playing the train. It was an orange-coloured stuff, em. 
sparrows may always be able to find a supply of mate- | broidered with silver sprigs and crimson flowers, and 
rials for their nests. In the meanwhile, he was telling made a delightful contrast with the glow of the evening, 
me of a singular occurrence that happened to him in It was a beautiful picture, and I would fain have called 
Switzerland. He was informed, namely, that in the | Meliné to enjoy it with me, had not a certain timidity, | 
wooded parts of the mountains, there abounded a species | will not say veneration, kept me fixed to the spot. | 
of snails of remarkable flavour; and that on his way could not bring myself to treat such a man as a mere 
from Lucerne, up some mountain or other, he had found | object of curiosity. It was quite singular to see the rest 
a quantity of the said snails in the woods, and acquired standing betore him with so much respect, quietly wait- 
so strong an appetite for them, that he ate of them till | ing for his decision in the bargain. 
he was thoroughly sated—so much so, that onreturning | 7+ appears, that although thus humbly employed 
to the inn, he countermanded his dinner—saying, that al i £ y Si mall ached — 
he had found a quantity of these high-flavoured snails, | ¢ 1s an object of general notice an respect. Bet- 
and had eaten of them till he could not find room for | tine stays conversing with him, until she is quite 
anything else. “ What!” said the host, “have you  enamoured of hisvenerablelooks and grave pathetic 
oy pd — ve those golem ~— Sg Racal _ sayings, and is determined to see him again, which 
id not you tell me yourself, of their re . j 91a ae ial ’ 
and hak pout a ar busy in hunting for them !” chance soon afterwards brought about, 
“ Yes, a remarkable flavour, truly, but I did not say a 
good one. In this part of the world flarour means stench, 
and the people collect them only to make oil of them for | road. I leaned over it, and waved my handkerchief ; 
the tanners who smear leather with it.” So it seems | and when he came up, we conversed for a long while. 
that I had feasted on this tanners’ stuff, “ and very well | I told him that I was glad to see him again; that he 
was I contented with it,” said Herr Arenswald ; while | reminded me of a season with which my nature seems 
I, blushing sadly, was fain to look up into the air, for in | more nearly to sympathize than any other—the twilight 
no other direction could I turn my eyes without falling | of evening. That his looks and whole manner seemed 
upon some of the deadly sins of utter destitution. I to me like a twilight drawn over a noble nature, and 
imagine that this snail anecdote was meant to convey to | that at such an hour I felt my sight keener, and my 
me the extremity of hunger which had forced him to fall | heart more disposed to confidence in others. You may 
upon such food. My cousin now called to me from jmagine that he is one worth speaking to, or I should 
within, and Arenswald took leave, as it is usual to do | never have talked to him in this manner. He replied, 
with great personages, retiring backwards, from which |“ The visible world is obscure, but with a clear eye, one 
I conjectured that the reverse of his apparel was in no ! need not long look atit in vain. A few glances discover 
better condition than his front. . . . . . . +. « «| to us the objects with which we may claim kindred.” 
a most submissive exhibition of human misery ! “ But how to gain this clearness of vision ?” I asked. 
It is almost needless to mention that this calami- , ~ Look steadily at nature only, and admit no prejudice 
: Wein _| —this gives clearness to the sight.”— And do you be- 
tous lover of history and nature, was promptly | lieve of me,” said I, “that I behold nature with this 
relieved by his former pupil, Irom the picture, clear and unprejudiced eye fee Yes,” he answered ; 
ludicrous as it is, any observant eye will discover “and I know that I am not mistaken, and that you are 
that a heartfelt pity lurked beneath the seeming | keen-sighted.”—* Then I am not mistaken when I dis- 
shitehn aff thee sapbuntins coverin you aman of warm enthusiasm.”—* At least inthis 
: ; ‘ . you are nearer to the truth than others who hold the 
We will now turn to a sketch of a soberer inter- | Jew for a broken-spirited being,—a source of freedom 
est, the picture of a Jew, with whom Bettine | springs within us, and a drop of this suffices to raise us 
studied mathematics when at Marburg, for the | above all contempt.” . . . . . I said, “ Farewell ! 
sake of his aspect and conversation; a perfect , @%4 when you return from your journey, come again to 


me.” 


I was in the garden which lies on the hill-side, and 
looking over the wall, saw Ephraim coming along the 


antithesis to such a figure as Arenswald, and no 
bad study for a Lessing’s Nathan. This may be We next learn his real profession, of which 
a fit place to observe, that in her girlish years, | Bettine avails herself, for the double purpose of 
Rettine always appears to have preferred the so- | improving his means, and having frequent oppor- 
ciety of grown up am even old people, to that of | tunities for conversing with him :— 


her own contemporaries; the young Fraiilein! — pyJ6 was formerly solely a teacher of mathematics, in 
seems to have been her only intimate of this class ; | Giessen and Marburg, to the university students ; and, 
and when she died, the place was filled by an old , during the vacations, went home to his family. His 
lady of nearly eighty !—nor can we find any trace | ee wc Sige = Free ata. won 
; a mae ° : ee all could not fall upon any 1 eans Of supportin em, 
“ another close intimacy with girls, still less with than by pursuing as a profession the methiuniien wide 
youths of her ownage. This is a trait of no com- | from his youth upwards, he says, were his delight ; but 
monplace nature, and one of the rarest in female | on his way homewards in the holidays, he began to pur- 
character. chase old garments for his children at home, as he could 
Can you guess who is the first acquaintance I have | ee , a a Frage nea - a wag t 
made here !— A Jew! but what a rare one! The | “ ry a be ae We: * ne ers 
handsomest man, with a white beard half a yard long, | F ° sie “ , 
large brown eyes, features so noble and simple, a calm This is prosaic enough ; but it is otherwise when 
brow, a splendid majestic nose, the lips of an orator, but | we listen to his discourse. With every deduction 


fit to give sweet utterance to wisdom. Our host, Pro- | ade for Bettine’s colouring, we are aware of some- 


fessor Weiss, called me, saying : “ If you would like to ce, ” } ; : af 
see a handsome Jew, come into my wife’s room, where | thing in this old Hebrew that is very original and 


she is selling him anold wid ling gown.” It was a sub- | pressive; and in his answers to her eager in- 
ject for a painter ; be sate at the table in the dress of a | quiries, we find a tone of thought and feeling above 
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the vulgar standard, displayed with a certain orien- 
tal dignity of language. 

[ told him how unprosperous my study of thorough- 
bass had been. He said, “ That was because you did 
not obtain a sufficiently extended view of the subject as 
3 whole—this made your ideas halt”; and that many 
things at which some men are gnawing all their days, 
must by others be apprehended at one glance, or their 
time and pains are thrown away. I said, 1 feared 
that so it would be in my case. “ And yet,” he re- 
plied, “in all my lite 1 never yet saw a young acorn 
that was afraid it would never grow to be an oak tree.” | 
And saying this, he laid his hand upon my head, and | 
continued in so kind a manner :—* We have now laid | 
the acorn in the ground, and covered it carefully over, | 
and now we will let it rest there for a time quietly, and | 
see what suns and rains will do for Ay 





Here is something which makes our young | 
friend’s enthusiasm seem not altogether unac- 
countable. ‘This intercourse was only interrupted 
by the failing health of the old man, then seventy- 
one years of age, and Bettine’s departure soon 
afterwards from Marburg. The last interview is 
not only touching, but thoroughly picturesque in 
its details :— 


Do you know what I have done ?—I sent word to 
Ephraim that I would come to him yesterday, and was 
driven thither at the hour in which he used to attend 
me. I entered, and found him sitting handsomely 
dressed by a table, on which was a lamp and four can- 
dies. He tried to rise, but he is grown very feeble. 
And what does this mean?—is he about to be called to 
his fathers? I brought him two gold pieces in payment 
for my lessons. He opened a small casket, in which there 
were a pair of wedding-rings, and various ornaments, 
which, he said, once belonged to his deceased wife and 
daughters. He deposited the gold with these :—all this 
is so refined and gentlemanly! I had brought him back 
his rose-tree, (a gift he had sent her not long before,) 
which he must keep—the roses are now in fuller bloom, 
and how beautifully they looked by the lamp-light be- 
side his snow-white beard ! I said, “ the roses and your 
beard should not be separated: and I was glad that I 
did not pluck any of them—for the tree is your be- 
trothed one. Once or twice I was tempted to break 
off a rose to fling to the students when they looked so 
wistfully up to them.” He said—* Oh! if you will allow 
me, I will distribute them amongst the students yet : there 
are some of them call upon me now and then, and more 
will come when they know that I have roses to give.” 
This I consented to; and I am heartily glad that my 
students will get my roses after all. 

When I was about to go, he gave me his blessing, 
and I kissed his hand :—how beautiful a thing the spirit 
of man is, when it grows to maturity unstained by evil! 
His grandson was ordered to wait on me as far as home: 
furl had only a maid with me. But I soon sent him 
back, and told him to say to his grandfather that he 
must think of me daily until I come back. When I left 
Ephraim, he laid his hand on my head, and said, “ all 
Being lives for a future !’’ As soon as I arrived at home, 
I retired at once to my tower in the garden, for I wished 
0 recall once more, undisturbedly, that imposing and 
yet so friendly and unaffected face of intellect, as I saw 
iton leaving him in the shine of the glittering lamps, 
with the roses bending towards his white beard. I feel 
that I have seen him thus for the last time.” 


But, before leaving Marburg, where Savigny was 
then a professor, we must let Bettine give us a 
glimpse of “ my students,” which is much more to our 
liking than the survey to which Dr. Cornelius and 
his usher have lately invited the public. It is in 
the depth of winter :—and 
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Every morning Meliné and I find excellent sport in 





watching them as they march up to Professor Weiss’s lec- 
ture. . . They cannot see us, indeed, because the 
blinds are down, and the windows frozen over, as well : 
but we make a small hole—enough for one eye. It 
amuses us ina thousand ways: the amour with the 
whole university is in the most flourishing state. Wa 
have divided it between us. Meliné says, that is mine, 
and I, this is mine,—thus we have two regiments : and 
their romping we laugh at with the utmost mirth and 
triumph. Each party has a captain: the one with a 
red cap, which he carries not on his head, but always 
swinging on the end of a thick cudgel, (the student calls 
it a Ziegenhainer,) is mine : he is always the first on the 
spot, the others gather round him, and listen to what he 
says; I fancy he must be the head of some Biirschen- 
schajt ; a handsome young fellow, and the tallest amongst 
them all: every time he opens his mouth, a great cloud 
of vapour comes out of it, and settles in the shape of 
hoar-frost on his little beard, of which he is very proud, 
drawing it every moment through his fingers. We call 
him the blonde—because, although he has brown hair, 
his face is so fair and sunny, as it laughs with its cheer- 
ful red cheeks in the misty morning: and then, his dress 
too, is light-coloured. Meliné’s, we call the brown—he 
is quite fair, but has a brown coat: this one wears a blue 
cap with a tassel, that plays around his nose. He sits 
tranquilly on the wall, while the others are pelting with 
snow-balls, wrestling, leaping, one over the other; and 
amuses himself with curling on his fingers his glittering 
blond Phebus locks: I envy Meliné him, and offered 
to give in exchange for him one of the most consider- 
able in my troop; but she will not part with him 
for any other but my general, and him I cannot give 
up. . . Had I buta regiment of such as these, I would 
soon give you an answer to the unreasonable charge re- 
specting Napoleon. 


whom Bettine had been accused by her 
friend of admiring enthusiastically. 

A few days later, we find these heroes in a state 
of most characteristic elevation and glory :— 





To-day, I have an amusing occurrence to tell you. 
There was a comedy by the students, and we were there, 
under the protection of a numerous escort. The piece 
was some invention of the students themselves, and con- 
tained three duels, with shot, stab, and cut, (schuss, 
stich, und hieb;) when the firing came, Meliné already 
began to feel uncomfortable: at the stab, everything 
turned green and blue before our eyes ; but as soon as 
it came to the cut, there arose an uproar and a riot; and 
they leaped across the orchestra, over the lamps, right 
upon the stage : the oil-lamps, for the most part, were 
thus extinguished, and what before was twilight became 
darkness: our company posted itself around us on the 
benches, guarding us in the midst of them from any mis- 
chance that might happen, until we could venture to 
escape from this confusion and the stench of the oil, and 
draw breath again freely in the open street. The tur- 
moil was caused by the beadle having hinted to the ree- 
tor, who sate in a chair of state in the centre of the house, 
that the broadsword duel was to be an actual one: this, 
he declared, he had just hearkened out: the thing in- 
deed, looked dangerous enough, with all the apparatus 
the students use. The rector conceived it to be his 
duty to step forth against this piece of hardihood without 
turning to right or left, and accordingly forced his way 
through the midst of the orchestra, at the spot where the 
double-base stood leaning against the partition ; was 
overturned by the rector, and emitted a dismal sound, 
that terrified all the company. The dean, and the other 
College dignitaries, despising all obstacles, pressed for- 
wards in support of their rector, in which process many 
involuntary tones were extorted from the bases and 
kettle-drums. Much loud gabbling to and fro amongst 
the ladies, who were now for preventing the mischief,— 
now for refusing to stay and witness it : much laughter 
amidst the students, who were enraptured with the con- 
fusion; but the scene on the stage was the most inte- 
resting: the rector, with his auxiliaries, just opposite to 
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us, looking quite awful. A student, who had been play- 
ing a lady, with a long train, one half of which he had 
already lost during the rapier-duel, now (most pro- 
bably from impertinence) displayed his back to the pub- 
lic, which discovered a pair of enormous top-boots, a 
sabre at his side, on which half the train was caught up, 
and an immense gauze veil which, floating down his 
back, alternately threatened to extinguish the remaining 
lamp or two, or to set itself on fire; so that many voices 
cried out, “ The veil’s burning!” Before long, it was 


decided that it all had been a false alarm; however, the | 
piece could not go on, the lamps were out, the quality | 


gone: and a crowd of the street-mob had invaded the 


benches, to see what was the matter. The next day we | 
heard from our professor, Weiss, the catastrophe of this | 
tragi-comedy: he was still in doubt if the duel was meant | 


to have been a real one or not; the students denied it: the 
beadle vowed that he had overheard their agreement on 


the way thither, and that he who played the lady was to | 


have been one of the seconds, and my trusty captain the 
other ; that they had measured swords at the door, and 
that he had heard the number of passes arranged, and 
all the preliminaries settled, as to their gorgets, plastrons, 
and hand-guards (//a/s-binden, Stiirmer, Faustbinden.) 
The students maintained that they had only been re- 
hearsing their parts, and that all this was to have been 
represented on the stage. Nothing more could be made 
of it, and they had to be let go: whereupon they gave 
the rector their word of honour to make no breach of the 
peace, and held a solemn drinking-bout (einen Commers,) 
the revelling and singing of which lasted till far into 
the night. The progress of the piece had hitherto thrown 
no light on its contents, and the main point of the inci- 


dent was, that the catastrophe was to be supplied by | 
foreign intervention: for which reason, pretending not to | 


see the beadle, (whose suspicion had previously been 


aroused by hints,) and who now had concealed himself | 
behind a closet, they made him swallow the whole story, | 


and, by this means, got all the audience to play their 


parts in the piece, to their great amusement: and, in- | 
deed, both old and young will have for some time to tell | 


of the many droll things that happened on the occasion. 
Professor Weiss was in raptures with his beloved stu- 


dents, and said, “one must have been a student oneself, | 


to imagine their delight when a scheme like this sue- 
ceeds.” 

At other times we find her waiting on the feeble 
steps of Frau de la Roche, and delighting to draw 
from her anecdotes of the persons and events of 
an older era. Amongst these is the following ac- 
count of Laroche, Bettine’s grandfather, and Count 
Stadion, which is worth extracting. Hitherto we 
have been accustomed to regard Wieland’s success- 


ful rival as a mere dry man of the world ; but the | 


last of these anecdotes places him in a_ position 
which even the poetical fame of Wieland does not 
enable him to overlook. We are quite reconciled 
to Sophie's proceeding, and thank Bettine for hav- 
ing explained what, until now, always appeared 
to be very unaccountable, But first, of the youth’s 
education :— 


This evening I had to accompany grandmamma in a 
walk along the canal by moon-light. She talked of the 
days of her youth, when she was still living with grand- 
papa, in Warthausen, at the house of the old Count 
Stadion, and how he loved my grandfather far better 
than his other sons, and how he bred him up in such a 
strange way, with exceeding diligence. When a mere 
boy of eighteen, he made him conduct an important and 
extensive political correspondence : gave him letters 
from emperor and king,—from all kinds of viceroys and 
prime ministers, to answer : there came into play nego- 
tiations on all possible matters of state,—commerce,— 
navigation,—old claims,—new demands,—divisions of 
territory ,—treasons, — stratagems, imprisonments of 
eminent persons,—affairs of the clergy,—monastie foun- 


dations,—finance matters, in short, everything the ex. 
mination and ordering of which belongs to a great mip. 
ister of state ; and all this Stadion discussed with him 
—made him give his opinion on each subject, and writ 
papers thereupon, which, after adding his own obserya. 
tions, he caused to be fairly copied: made him write 
letters to various potentates ; as, for instance, he con. 
ducted the correspondence with Maria Theresa, first 
respecting the elevation to the throne, and the co-pe. 
gency of her consort,—then as to the empty treasury — 
| afterwards on the military forces of the country,—the 
| discontents of the people,—the claims of Bavaria to the 
hereditary domain of Austria, and the reasons why the 





electors refused to acknowledge Maria Theresa’s sue. 
cession ;—then on the wars with Frederick—with 
England,—applications for subsidies,—letters to the 
French General, Belleisle,—then a correspondence with 
| Charles of Lorrain,—with Cardinal Fleury —Lobkowitz, 
the Austrian commander, and, lastly, with the Marquise 
| de Pompadour, always with an eye to the Empress’s 
| interest. This last correspondence took first a gallant, 
and afterwards quite a tender tone ; then came answers 
contained in madrigals, to which my grandfather, in 
Stadion’s name, had to reply in French verse. This cost 
| him the gnawing in pieces of many a pen: while Stadion 
taught him to infuse his politics into the strain, he had 
| to make allusions to charms, and tresses, brown and 
| fair, and often could not succeed in being tender enough 
' to please Stadion. The replies to all these were ther 
imparted to him by the Count with much satisfaction : 
| especially, whenever she gave any sign of sensibility to 
my grandpapa’s gallantries, Stadion would laugh heartily, 
| and point out how the most fastidious refinement was to 
| be observed. And last of all, when, on the elevation of 
| Maria Theresa to the throne, and her coronation as 
| Empress, the congratulatory addresses were despatched, 
' on his twenty-first birth day, Stadion presented Laroche 
with a writing-table, in which he found, with the seals 
| yet unbroken, all the letters he had been three years 
writing, Which he fancied had been sent over land and 
sea, With the answers, which had been invented by 
Stadion himself, and copied by different secretaries. In 
this manner, he said, he designed to form him intoa 
statesman. At first, it mortified my grandfather severely, 
but to this succeeded an emotion of deep gratitude ; and 
he preserved the letters as a memorial of Stadion’s noble 
and affectionate spirit. My grandmamma has all the 
letters still, and promises to bestow them on me. 





It is pleasing to find that in after life the pupil 
showed himself worthy of such care. The occa- 
sion of the next anecdote is in itself a touching 
ione. His aged widow, now on the verge of death, 
had been wounded by an act of unfeeling rude- 
ness ; and, as it would seem, consoled herself with 
recurring to a time when she had a protector who 
was deservedly honoured by his countrymen. Bet- 
tine found her gazing upon 





An armorial bearing, painted on glass, in a splendid 
frame of silver, with a wreath of golden acorns, on which 
there is written in Greek, “ All by lore; the world would 
perish else.’ This was given to my grandfather by the 
city of Triers ; because, while he was chancellor in the 
service of the Elector of Triers, he resisted the imposi- 
tion by him of an impost, which he deemed oppressive, 
on the peasants ; and finding he was not listened to, 
preferred resigning the office to subscribing his name to 
an unjust requisition. The peasants came out to meet 
him with civic garlands in every place he passed through; 
and in Spire they had lit up his house to receive him, 
both inside and out. - « « « « The motto on 
this coat of arms, my grandmamma said, was a 
compensation to her husband, who would often, in the 
narrow circumstances he thenceforth lived in, exclaim, 
“I could not have wished for a better fortune.” The 
shield used to hang over his writing-table ; and as he 
stood in high regard, both with peasants and burghers, 
they often came to him in difficult cases, in which, ia 
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the spirit of the motto on the shield, he persuaded many 
to justice Or indulgence, and hereby grew to be so much 
respected, that his decision was more effectual than that 
of the oldest lawyers. - + + eo ee The Elector 
afterwards became reconciled to him, and confessed that 


he had been in the wrong ; but my grandpapa rejected 
the appointment to which he offered to restore him. 


Although we have for the most part confined 
ourselves to Bettine’s letters, it would be unjust to 
her friend to infer that hers are destitute of many 
engaging features. But our present limits impose 
the necessity of a selection, and this was guided by 





a reference to what seemed to have the most of | 
character and originality. We cannot, however, | 
conclude without taking leave of the sweet re- | 


cluse, and will therefore follow her into the garden | playing a part. In the pit there were scarcely fifty 


for a moment, and hear her relate her discoveries 
there in a manner that we find very delightful :-- 
I have yet to mention something notable belonging to 


your terrace in the garden. The spiders have woven a | 


great veil of Brussels lace over it from one end to the 


other, from the little pine-royal over the orange tree, | 


across the arbour of scarlet-climbers, which now you can- 
not enter without destroying their handiwork, then 
above the pomegranate to the fig-tree. I was very care- 
ful not to break a thread of it when I gathered its fruits. 
Your brother Dominick came down to water them, and 
sprinkled the net all over,—it was just noon, and the 
sun was shining brightly. All the crystal drops glittered 
in the net, like so many mirrors, most beautifully. Your 
brother then suggested, that if the net-work were but 
carried a little farther, he could make it into an aviary 
for butterflies, which he has hitherto tried in vain to 
render tame by tending in their caterpillar state, for 
when they fly out of the chrysalis, he complains that they 
seem to have forgotten all the care and delicate attention 
which he showed to them while they were mere grubs. I 
was greatly amused at the seriousness with which he de- 
scribed his attempts to influence the mind of the butter- 
fly by educating the caterpillar and the chrysalis, and 
told him I thought the great spiders that wove the net 
would soon devour all, whether grateful or thankless, 
that he might enclose in such an aviary. I know you 
like to hear of your little Eden, in which everything is 


so beautiful, and not a tree is there which bears a for- | 


bidden fruit. 

Another and closing extract brings us into the 
company of Goéthe’s mother, who, as we have 
already remarked, never appears but in a manner 
that attracts attention. A finer specimen of the 
old German character, as it existed in the highest 
burgher class of the free cities, could hardly have 
been found; and the strength, liveliness, and 
genial hearty warmth of character which she dis- 
played, even in her extreme age, with a mixture 
of stateliness and homely favour that clothed her 
uke a brocade of ancient fashion, must have made 
Her a delightful companion to many beside Bet- 
tine. She appears to have fully justified the re- 
inark, that it is to the mother that distinguished 
men are usually found to owe whatever in their 
talents or character may be inherited. The letters 
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and anecdotes of this fine old lady, in the first 
series of Bettine’s correspondence, are to us almost 
the most delightful feature of the collection. Here 
it is singular to find the Fraiilein describing to Bet- 
tine, who then knew little of Madame Goéthe, the 
proceedings of one who was shortly afterwards to 
occupy her place in the girl's affections, 


George (she writes to Bettine) escorted me to your 
box at the theatre. The play was ((roéthe’s) “ Brother 
and Sister.” The attendance, owing to the heat, was 
very scanty. The Frau Rath (Madame Gotthe) sate quite 
alone, beside me, and called out towards the stage, 
“Herr Verdy, act your best, now,—I am here !” I was 
sadly confused. Had he answered, it must have become 
a conversation, in which I could hardly have escaped 


people ; but Verdy played extremely well, and at every 
scene Madame clapped so loudly that it echoed through 
the house. Altogether it was a strange scene, the empty 
theatre, with all the box doors thrown open on account 
of the heat, through which the daylight came freely 
in, as well as a strong draught, which tossed and played 


with the tattered decorations ; while Madame Goéthe, 








fanning herself, cried out to Verdy, “ Ah! this breath of 
air is delightful.” It was just as if she belonged to the 
piece, and was playing from the boxes in concert with 
the other two on the stage, as a confidential party to their 
private domestic conversation.* I could not but think 
of the great poet, who has not disdained to give utter- 
ance to his own deep nature in a thing so unpretending. 
I believe you are right ; there is even a certain kind of 
grandeur in it: on this occasion it became strangely 
impressive, almost like a tragedy :—there was the vacant 
theatre, the silence, the open doors, and the mother sit- 
ting almost alone, full of triumph, as if her son had 
built expressly for her a throne, on which she sate, raised 
above the common dust of life, to receive the homage of 
Art. They played admirably, even with a kind of en- 
thusiasm, all on Madame Goéthe’s account. She has the 
gift of commanding respect. At the end, she called out 
quite audibly, that “ she was much obliged to them, and 
would not fail to mention it to her son.” Thereupon 
ensued a conversation, to which the audience listened 
quite as eagerly as to the play ; but I did not hear the 
whole, being then fetched away,—to-morrow it will be 
all over the town. 


It only remains to add, that the foregoing ex- 
tracts give but a partial idea of the variety of 
matter which these letters contain. To those who 
love this engaging kind of reading, we would ven- 
ture to recommend a nearer inspection of their 
contents, provided that they are willing to look 
with indulgence on the enthusiasm of a young mind, 
eagerly seeking on all sides for some relief to those 
dim aspirations and new desires that attend the 
first awakening of a nature singularly and early 
gifted with thought and feeling. V. 








* Die Geschwister is a piece of the simplest possible 
structure, turning upon a point of domestic interest ; and 
for its unaffected elegance and touching effect, may be 
said to stand alone on the German stage. 





THE POOR. 


WINTER was gathering gloomily around 

: ¢ thousand naked hovels, where the poor 

re doomed to live and die. There was no sound 

= mirth domestic—speaking, as of yore, 

“ industry at home—its long day o’er— 

md health, and hope, and joy conjugal crown’d ; 
ut voices, croaking in the raven’s key, 





And sobbing sounds, that set aside the tongue, 

By the strange fear of famine, seem’d to be 

From parents, o’er their sleeping wen: he aa 
When, in the Senate House, the hoary chief 

Arose anc said—* They shall have no relief :” 

And o’er their foodless homes that sentence ood 
Like an infernal curse, borne on the wintry Dp 
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LAYS OF SCOTTISH HISTORY.—No. II. 


THE LEGEND OF SAINT MARGARET, QUEEN OF MALCOLM CANMORE.—ANNO 1067, 


Lona, long ago—’tis dreamlike now, 
And legends dim and old 

Are newer than the tale, I trow, 
My simple rhymes unfold ; 

What time the Norman William came 
To win the Saxon’s land, 

And got him there a Conqueror’s name, 
And crown, by bow and brand,-— 

The hope of Edward’s royal race, 
And Saxon hearts, was she— 

The maid that from the Norman’s face 
Fled to the North countrie. 

For shelter to the bold Canmore 
The Princess went in sorrow, 

For warfare, from the Southern shore, 
Had filled fair England thorow. 

A guest she came to Malcolm’s court, 
No suppliant for relief, 

And, journeying though in lowly sort, 
Was queenly in her grief— 

The King sat in Dunfermline tower 
And drank the blood-red wine, 

While Saxon nobles owned his power, 
Who wonned by Tweed and Tyne. 

But quickly from the feast he strode, 
From dais where high he sate, 

When it was told him that there stood 
A Princess at the gate. 

With kingly step the maid he met, 
And words that kindly were— 

“Thou ’rt welcome, high-born Margaret, 
“Right welcome, lady fair !” 

His guest in hall, with gallant grace, 
King Malcolm softly led, 

Where worthiest lords and dames had place, 
And daintiest cheer was spread ; 

And welcome through the palace hall 
In shouts ‘gan loudly ring, 

And Saxon warriors, one and all, 
Arose and blest the king. 

lor Margaret was their pride and praise, 
Nor Scottish lady there 

Could chide, because her lord would gaze, 
On one so meekly fair. 


} Her angel beauty witched them so, 
lor her they wished alone 
A queenly crown upon her brow, 
Beside King Malcolm’s throne. 
And wed were they ; nor long the while 
Till high enthroned was seen 
The lady of the angel smile, 
Their meek and saintly queen. 
O! she was learned in heavenly lore, 
In all the good revere ! 
And better loved the bold Canmore 
The right from her to hear, 
Than monks or mitred priests to list 
Their awful truths declare ; 
And oft in love, unlearned, he kissed 
His lady’s Book of Prayer. 
Whate’er she loved, the king adored ; 
And decked with rare device, 
Her wondrous volume richly stored 
With words of nameless price. 
The Scottish men were rough and rude, 
But ne’er their bosoms stern 
Were moved the less from her of good, 
And gentleness to learn. 
And proudest lords bowed down in heart 
Betore their gentle Queen, 
For none might from her presence part 
With vengeful soul I ween. 
Sweet mercy from her lips went forth 
And hvunour’s courteous speech, 
With honour’s deed, unto the North 
Her words had power to teach. 
And though her time be old and faint, 
Qur land may laud her yet, 
The lovely lady, queen and saint, 
The Good Saint Margaret !* N.C. 

* The true legend, (1 need not alter the ambiguous adjective,) 
declares, that when Margaret, whose death was actually ocea- 
sioned or hastened by the intelligence of her husband having 
fallen in battle, was canonized, and an attempt made to remove 
her corpse to a tomb more worthy of a saint, it was found 
impossible to raise her from the side of the buried king, and 
both bodies were therefore removed together. Her character, 
| as it is described in our National Histories, relieves many a 
| gloomy page. 
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MORE SWEET TITAN 


BY MAJOR CAL 


I do not flatter, when I say 

I love thee better day by day; 

For like that dainty Summer flower, 
That opes a bud for every hour, 
Thou dost each day to me impart 
Some fairer feature of the heart. 
Then fear not falsehood ; for,in sooth, 
More sweet than Flattery is Truth! 
I do not flatter thee, mine own! 
When I compare the blushes thrown 
Across thy cheeks, as thus I tell 

Thy charms, to tints within the cell 
Of some fresh rosebud, ere its breath 
Inhales from /ife the taint of death. 
Oh, no! I feign not, for, in sooth, 
More sweet than Flattery is Truth! 


FLATTERY IS TRUTH. 


DER CAMPBELL, 


I do not flatter, when I swear 

I live but in thy presence fair ; 

For absent from thee, still I have 

A shroud around me, and a grave 
Beside me—dug by cruel fear, 

Lest thou shouldst never more appear 
In all the fondness of thy youth: 
More sweet such flattery than Truth! 


Nor do IJ flatter thee, dear heart ! 
When I aver (as now) thou art 
The one thing needful to my bliss — 
The all I want in scenes like this— 
Where, but for thee, twere labour vain 
To breathe life’s heavy breath of pain. 
Oh, no! I flatter not !—in sooth, 
More sweet than Vlattery is Truth! 
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No modern traveller has left a more pleasing 
impression upon the minds of his readers, than 
Mr. Laing. A lively style, a happy selection of 
topics, the power of acute, and also of profound 
observation, a high and uncompromising moral 
tone, great liberality of sentiment, and entire supe- 
riority to national prejudices and conventionalities 
combined to render his former works as entertaining 


to the ordinary reader, as they are agreeable and | 
instructive to the philosopher andthe philanthropist. | 


Another charm lay in the happy aspects of society, 
which they represent ; in the engaging pictures 


of the comfort or wellbeing of the great mass of | 


the inhabitants of the northern regions, possessing 
free political institutions, and having numerous 
small land estates. 

The present work, if written with the same 
fulness of detail as the travels in Norway and 
Sweden, would have filled ten volumes, instead of 
one. It is not therefore, in any sense, a book of 
travels ; but one containing the pith and marrow, 
the highly concentrated essence of the author's 
observations and reflections upon almost every 
great point in government, legislation, education, 
religion, and social morals. His range is even 
wider than this,—and he diverges into the most 
minute of those particulars which hold unseen 
control or influence over society in its complicated 
interests, In avoiding the trite and commonplace, 
our author may be sometimes chargeable with 
pronouncing opinions on some subjects, more re- 
markable for novelty than considerateness. But 
Mr. Laing is no every-day traveller; and even his 
heresies on secondary questions are entitled to 
respectful examination. If there is not truth at 
the bottom of them, there is the love of truth, and 
a courage and frankness in avowing that love, 
which may plead against a few vagaries, in 
mere matters of taste. It is of far more impor- 
tance that, on all great questions of morals and 
sovernment, he is fully up to, or in advance of, the 
best thinkers of the age who have the courage to 
tell their thoughts ; and that the opinions which 
he does not mince, he supports with great force, 
and in a style which, without being either flippant, 
affected, or hazy, is sufficiently piquant to awaken 
and arrest the attention of the reader. As the work 
shore one of reasoning, and of the illustration 
of facts, than of their narration, the same general 
topics and ideas are apt to recur ; but if the same 
thought is repeated, without much novelty of 
Matemnent, it is always one well worth being en- 
forced. Such, for example, is his elaborate ex- 
posure of the effects of the military organization, 
and the lauded educational system of Prussia. But 
to come to the point :— 





* Notes of a Traveller, on the Social and Political 
tate of France, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, and other 
a of Europe. By Samuel Laing, Esq., author of a 
*urual of a Residence in Norway, and a Tour in Swe- 


S 


LAING’S NOTES OF A TRAVELLER.* 


Mr. Laing starts by saying, that, in these loco- 
motive days, the old plan of travel-writing will no 
longer answer; and he therefore at once plunges 
into the heart of Holland, “ the land of cheese and 
butter,” and shows no mean skill as a landscape 
painter :— 

Holland, the land of cheese and butter, is to my eye 





no unpicturesque, uninteresting country. Flat it is; but 
| it is so geometrically only, and in no other sense. Spires, 
| church towers, bright farm houses—their windows glan- 
cing in the sun; long rows of willow trees—their blueish 
| foliage ruffling up white in the breeze ; grassy embank- 
| ments of a tender vivid green, partly hiding the meadows 
behind, and crowded with glittering gaudily painted gigs, 
and stool wagons, loaded with rosy-cheeked laughing 
country girls, decked out in ribbons of many more colours 
than the rainbow, all a-streaming in the wind ;—these are 
the objects which strike the eye of the traveller from 
seaward, and form a gay front view of Holland, as he 
sails or steams along its coasts and up its rivers. On 
shore, the long continuity of horizontal lines of country 
in the back ground, each line rising behind the other to 
a distant, level, unbroken horizon, gives the impressions 
of vastness and of novelty. It is curious how differently 








we are impressed by expansion in the horizontal and ex- 
pansion in the perpendicular plane. ‘Take a section of 
this country spread out horizontally before the eye, four 
miles or five in length, and one or two in breadth, and 
it is but a flat, unimpressive plain. But elevate this 
small unimpressive parallelogram of land to an angle of 
sixty degrees with the horizon, and it becomes the most 
sublime of natural objects ; it surpasses Mont Blanc,— 
it is the side of Chimborazo. Set it on edge, and it would 
overwhelm the beholder with its sublimity. . . . 

Holland is a cabinet picture, in which nature and art 
join to produce one impression, one homogeneous effect. 
The Dutch cottage, with its glistening brick walls, white- 
painted wood work and rails, and its massive roof of 
thatch, with the stork clappering to her young on her 
old-established nest on the top of the gable, is admirably 
in place and keeping, just where it is—at the turn of the 
canal, shut in by a screen of willow trees, or tall reeds, 
from seeing, or being seen, beyond the sunny bight of the 
still calm water, in which its every tint and part is 
brightly repeated. Then the peculiar character of every 
article of the household furniture which the Dutch-built 
house-mother is scouring on the green before the door so 
industriously ; the Dutch character impressed on every- 
thing Dutch, and intuitively recognised, like the Jewish 
or Gipsy countenance, wherever it is met with; the 
people, their dwellings, and all in or about them,—their 
very movements in accordance with this style orcharacter, 
and all bearing its impress strongly,—-make this Holland, 
to my eye, no dull unimpressive land. There is soul in 
all you see. 

He goes on to describe the Dutch taste for the 
Dutch romantic ; and reasons upon the Dutchman's 
garden-house and flower-beds, as on all things else, 
like a philosopher. This leads to one of the most 
important speculations of the work ; and one which 
is often recurred to—the true cause of the stability 
or decay of nations that have once been great and 
srosperous. The inquiry, why the Holland of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is no longer in 
existence—why her streets are silent, and her 
canais green with slime, which commerce, no 
longer busy in her marts, permits to gather there ’ 


—is thus answered :— 





d 
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The greatness of Holland was founded upon ae 
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prosperity and capital, not upon productive industry. 
Her capital and industry were not employed in producing 


LAING’S NOTES OF A TRAVELLER. 


what ministers to human wants and gratifications ; but | 


in transmitting what other countries produced, or manu- 


factured, from one country to another. She was their | 


broker. When their capitals, applied at first more bene- 
ficially to productive industry, had grown large enough 
to enter also into the business of circulation, as well as 
into that of production,—into commerce properly so call- 
ed,—the prosperity of Holland, founded upon commerce 
alone, unsupported by a basis of productive industry 


within herself, and among the mass of her own population, | 
fell to the ground. This is the history of Holland. It | 


speaks an important lesson to nations. 
The world has witnessed the decline of commercial 


encouragement for them,—that is, demand and taste for 
their works. It was the main outlet for the activity of 
the public mind, and for the excess of capital beyond what 
could be profitably engaged incommerce. Buta national 
mind, formed, like that of the English people,in the schoo! 
of productive industry, seeks the shadow &t least of util- 
ity, even in its most extravagant gratifications. Horses, 
hounds, carriages, a seat in parliament, yachts, gardens, 
pet-farms, are the objects in which great wealth in Eng. 
land indulges,much more frequently than in grand palaces, 
fine jewels, valuable paintings, delightful music, or other 
tastes connected with the fine arts. The turn of the 
publie mind is decidedly towards the useful arts ; for 
which all, high and low, have a taste differing not so 


- much in kind as inthe means and scale of its gratification, 


greatness in Venice, in Genoa, in Florence, in the Hans | 


Towns, in Holland,—of military greatness in Rome, 


France, Sweden, Prussia ; but has yet to learn whether | | . 
cess to be invested in objects of the fine arts is surpris- 


productive greatness, that which is founded upon the 
manufacturing industry of a people in all the useful arts, 
be equally fleeting. It seems to rest upon principles in po- 
litical philosophy of a more stable nature. Itismore bound 
to svil and locality by natural circumstances. The useful 
metals, coals, fire-power, water-power, harbours, easy 
transport by sea and land, a climate favourable to out- 
door labour in winter and summer, are advantages pecu- 
liar to certain districts of the earth, and are not to be 
forced by the power of capital into new localities. 
Markets may be established anywhere, but not manu- 
factures. Human character also in the large, is formed 


| 


Capital can be so much more extensively employed in 
reproduction in the useful arts, where a whole population 
has a taste for and consumes their objects, that the ex- 


ingly small in England, considering the vast amount and 


| diffusion of her wealth. What is not useful, at least in 


by human employment, and is only removable with it. | 
The busy, active, industrious spirit ofa population trained | 
developed among the higher or wealthier classes, than 


to quick work, and energetic exertion of every power, in 
the competition of a manufacturing country, is an un- 
changeable moral element in its national prosperity, 
founded upon productive industry. Look at an Engli-h- 
man at his work, and at one of these Dutchmen, or at 
any other European man. It is no exaggeration to say, 
that one million of our working men do more work in a 
twelvemonth, act more, think more, get through more, 
produce more, live more as active beings in this world, 
than any three millions in Europe, in the same space of 


time ; and in this sense I hold it to be no vulgar exag- | 
geration that the Englishman is equal to three or to four | 
of the men of any other country. Transplant these men 


to England ; and under the same impulse to exertion, 
and expeditious working habits, which quickens the 


English working class, they also would exceed their | 


countrymen at home in productiveness. 

This passage is the key to much of Mr. Laing’s 
subsequent reasoning, in his survey of commercial 
Europe. He isa thorough believer in the influences 
of climate, and in the moral effects of other exter- 
nal causes: and also in the direct influence of 
government, and of social usages, Upon every 
people ; and he has, we are glad to find, great 
faith in the renovating inherent power, and in the 
ultimate destinies of England, notwithstanding his 
hatred of the root, as he thinks, of all her evils, 
namely feudalism, the law of primogeniture, and 
the consequent system of an unfair distribution of 
property, and unequal representation of interests. 
But the element of industry, the productive prin- 
ciple, the internal, self-generated, impelling power 
diffused among her population, he seems to consider 
a full counterpoise for every evil under which Eng- 
land suffers, and the guarantee for her renewed 
and continued prosperity. To his more specitic 
remedies, we shall afterwards advert: but must 
first look farther into the causes of her preemin- 
ence, 

In Italy, and in Holland, the social condition of great 


commercial wealth, with comparatively littl employment 
given by it to th * Nass of th people, ealled into exis- 


tence painters, sculptors, architects; furnish: d artists, and i 


appearance, is but lightly esteemed as an- expenditure of 
money. A duke and his shoemaker, or tailor, or tenant, 
have precisely the same tastes, lay out their excess of 
capital in objects of the same nature, in gratifications of 
the same kind ; differing only in cost, not in principle. 
Look, in England, into the tradesman’s parlour, kitchen, 
garden, stable, way of living, amusements, and modes of 
gratification,—all is in the same taste as the nobleman’s: 
the same principle of utility runs through all. The 
cultivated or acquired tastes for the fine arts, for music, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, are little, if at all, more 


among the middle or lower classes. England at this day, 
with ten thousand times the wealth, furnishes no such 
demand for and supply of objects of the fine arts, as 
Florence, Genoa, or Holland did in the days of their 
prosperity. Is this peculiar developement of the national 
mind of the English people, this low appreciation and 
social influence of the fine arts compared to the useful 
among them, matter of just regret, as many amateurs 
consider it; or is it matter of just and enlightened ex- 
ultation, that our social condition has advanced so far 
beyond that of any civilized people who have preceded 
us, that the tastes and gratifications which the few only 
of great wealth and great station in a community can 
cultivate, and enjoy, are as nothing in the mass of intel- 
lectual and bodily employment which the many give, by 


_the demands upon intellect and industry, for their gra- 


tifications ? 

What, afterall, is the real value, in the social condition 
of man, of the fine arts? Are they not too highly esti- 
mated,—raised by prejudices inherited from a period of 
intellectual culture far behind our own, into a false im- 
portance ¢ Do they contribute to the wellbeing, civilisa- 
tion, and intellectuality of mankind, as much as the 
cultivation of the useful arts? Do they call into activity 
higher mental powers, or more of the moral qualities of 
human nature, than the useful arts? Is the painter, the 
sculptor, the musician, the theatrical performer, gener- 
ally a more cultivated, more intellectual, more moral 
member of society, a man approaching nearer to the 
highest end and perfection of human nature, than the 
engineer, the mechanician, the manufacturer? Is Rome, 
the seat of the fine arts, upon a higher, or so high a grade, 
in all that distinguishes a civilized community, as Glas 
gow, Manchester, or Birmingham,— the seats of the useful 
arts! Are Scotland and the United States of America 
—without a good picture, a good statue, or a good pa- 
lace within their bounds, and without more taste, feeling, 
or knowledge in the fine arts, among the mass of the 
people, than among so many New Zealanders,—very fat 
below Italy, or Bavaria, with their fine arts, tastes, and 
artists, as moral and intellectual communities of civilized 
men? Isa picture,a statue, or a building so high an 
effort of the human powers, intellectual and bodily, a8 3 
ship, a foundery, a cotton mill, with all their complicated 
machineries and combinations? We give, in reality, am 
undue importance to the fine arts.—reckon them im por- 
taut, because they minister to the gratification, and are 
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among the legitimate and proper enjoyments of kings and 
important personages ; but, like the military profession, 
or the servile employments about a royal court, their im- 
rtance is derivative only,—is founded on prejudice or 
fashion, not on sound philosophic grounds. . . . . 
The plain, undeniable, knock-me-down truth is, that 
the Glasgow manufacturer, whose printed cotton hand- 
kerchiefs the travellers Landers found adorning the woolly 
heads of negresses far in the interior of Africa, who had 
never seen a White human face, has done more for civili- 
eation, has extended humanizing influences more widely, 
than all the painters, sculptors, architects, and musicians 
of our age put together. Monstrous Vandalism, but 


true. 

Such is the notable heresy broached by this stur- 
dy democrat or utilitarian; in which, by the way, 
he has been preceded by the American, Emerson, 
who adyances as philosophic speculation, what 
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| tress from the want of manufactures on a great scale 
| circulating employment around them. Now Holland is 
just one such great city spread over a small country: and 
not a manufacturing city, but such a city of capitalists, 
and of middle-class people living by their capenditure, 
but affording no labour to the lowest class—nothing but 
city work, as tradesmen, family servants, and porters, 
seamen, or bargemen. The two upper classes, and those 
they employ of the lower class, may be well enough off; 
but such employment is stationary, has no principle of 
an increase in it, keeping pace, in some degree, with the 
growth of population; and the surplus, who cannot find 
work in such a social body, is more wretched than in any 
other land. After the peace of 1816, Holland was among 
the first countries in Europe that was obliged to grapple 
with a pauperism which threatened to subvert all social 
arrangements. 


The economy of the Dutch pauper colonies, and 





is here delivered as decided opinion. Are then these | 
pictures and statues, the finest works of imitative 
art, nothing better in reality than dolls and toy 
figures with which full-grown men and women | 
amuse themselves in the childhood of civilisation ¢ 
In his subsequent observations upon Genoa “ the 
superb,” Naples, and Rome the cradle and seat of | 
modern and of ancient art, our traveller finds 
many arguments to fortify his paradox. A novel 
and a good argument might be adduced by Mr. | 





Laing and the speculative American, the extreme | 


insensibility to art shown by minds like those 
of Scottand Coleridge ; and generally, weshouldsay, | 
by the poets, and all highly imaginative persons ; 


who, possessing the faculty of perceiving the origi- | 


nals, and of creating pictures which Raphael could 
not paint, and forms which Angelo could not 


mould, wrapped in a world of ideal beauty, remain | 


wonderfully indifferent to works of art, even when 
fancying they are moved by them. But we leave 


Mr, Laing in the hopeless ‘ Vandalism” which he | 


avows, On manufactures, he will be held perfectly 
orthodox, save by the few fanatics among the Eng- 
lish landowners, who, in steam-engines and spin- 
ning-jennies, instead of the quadrupling of their 
rent-rolls, which those things signify to the landlords 
of Germany, perceive only pauperism and Reform 
Bills. To the want of manufactures, and of the 
natural power of becoming a manufacturing coun- 
try, is attributed the hopeless decay of Holland ; 
which, from a highly prosperous commercial state, 
has sunk into a population of wealthy capitalists 
and ill-off paupers. Contrasting this country with 
Holland, where, together with the alternations of a 
damp, raw, and cold, or a hot and unwholesome 
climate, there is great want of fuel, Mr. Laing 
remarks :— 


In our manufacturing towns, the poor, however badly 
of, have more advantages, in fuel, lodging, and occasional 
work produced by manufacturing establishments, than 
in towns of greater wealth, arising from commerce, or 
from the fixed incomes of capitalists, landholders, and 
public functionaries. Edinburgh, for instance, is not a 
seat of manufactures. We see a wealthy or well-off 
upper class in it; a thriving, well-to-do middle class, 
living by their expenditure ; and the class below, living 
by the family work and handicrafts required by the other 
two, not very ill off either ; but dive to the bottom of so- 
“iety even in Edinburgh, where fuel and fish are cheap, 
aud land work and building work not scarce, but on the 
‘outrary taking off much common labour at all seasons, 
you find the surplus of the labouring class, beyond what 
the other two classes regularly employ, in extreme dis- 


their inefficiency, do not at present fall in our way. 
It is enough to state the causes of the general pau- 
perism—which is, the want of that productive 
power which we see crushed, and about to be de- 


| stroyed in this country which it has enriched, un- 


less for the timely wisdom which may yet arrest its 
decay. Mr. Laing is so great an admirer of the 


Federal principle of society, that we are not sure 


but that he might, so far as depended on him, al- 
low Mr. O'Connell to carry Repeal, and con- 
ceive the administration of Lrish affairs a happy 
riddance to Great Britain. His application of 
the Federal principle to Holland and Belgium ad- 
mits of less cavil. He points out some of the 
advantages of a Federal union to both these 
countries, and omits others which would not be 
left out of account by Louis Philippe or the King 
of Prussia, were they called on to consider of the 
advantages of such a union of public interests, and 
the wisdom of sanctioning merely a separation or 
divorce from bed and board between the two little 
neighbouring states. 

After ingeniously reasoning on the Federative 
principle, which the example of America, and what 
he saw in Switzerland, taught him to admire, 
and to consider as, in theory, a more natural and 
just principle of general government than a forced 
centralization, or, in other words, the Swiss as bet- 
ter than the Russian system, he proceeds in this 
strain ; and we give the extract as much from a 
desire to make known the author's opinions, as his 
literary accomplishments and logical powers :— 


As civilisation, peace, and industry acquire an influence 
in the affairs of mankind, which the individual ambition 
of a sovereign, or the ignorance and evil passions of a 
government, will not be allowed to shake, the superiority 
of small independent states federally united, each ex- 
tending over such territory, or masses of society only, 
as can be governed together, without the sacrifice of one 
part to another, and each interested in the general civili- 
sation, peace, and industry, will probably be acknow- 
ledged by all civilized populations. Junctions morally 
or physically discordant, as that of Belgium and Holland, 
Austria and Lombardy, districts and populations on the 
Vistula and Niemen, with districts and populations on 
the Rhine and Moselle, are political arrangements which 
lack any principle of permancy founded upon their bene- 
fits to the governed. Nature forbids, by the unalterable 
differences of soil, climate, situation, and natural advan- 

_ tages of country, or by the equally unalterable moral dif- 
ferences between people and people, that one government 
can equally serve all—be equally suited to promote the 
utmost good of all. Federalism involves a principle more 
akin to nataral, free, and beneficial legislation, and to 
the improvement of the social condition of map, than 
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governments in single extensive states, holding legislative 
and executive powers over distant and distinct countries 
and populations, whether such governments be constitu- 
tional or despotic. It is much more likely to be the 
future progress of society, that Europe, in the course of 
time, civilisation, and the increasing influence of public 
opinion on all public affairs, will resolve itself into one 
great federal union of many states, of extent suitable to 
their moral and physical peculiarities, like the union of 
the American states, than that those American states 


will, in the course of time and civilisation, fall back into | 


separate, unconnected, and hostile monarchies and aris- 
tocracies, which some modern travellers in America 
assure us is their inevitable doom. With all respect for 
their gifts of prophecy, the tendency of human affairs is 


not to retrograde towards the old, but to advance towards | 
A subject ; and not Mr. Henry Bulwer, Mr. Jonathan 


the new, towards a higher physical, moral, and religious 
condition; towards forms of government in which the 
interests of the people shall be directed by the people 
and for the people. 


of European society. The political balance of power 
among the European governments, if the idea could be 
carried out to its utmost completeness and permanency, 
is in reality a homage to the principle of federalism, an 
imperfect approximation to a federal union of the Euro- 
pean powers—imperfect, because the interests of king- 
doms territorially or dynastically considered as family 
estates, not the distinct physical and moral interests of 
the different masses of the European population, are at- 
tempted to be federalized. Yet this imperfect principle 
of federalism is eminently successful in the political 


with dignity and power. In Switzerland, and in America, 
the constitution of the central federated power may be 
imperfect, may be too strong, or not strong enough; or 
even the state of society may not be ripe for the federal 
constitution adopted, and may, as yet, want a class re- 
moved by education and fortune from the temptation of 
turning public affairs to their private pecuniary advan- 
tage ; but still the principle of federalism, theoretically 
considered, appears more reasonable and suitable to the 
wellbeing of society than the monarchical, and appears 
to be that towards which civilized and educated society 
is naturally tending in its course. The German custom- 
house union, or commercial league, is a remarkable in- 
dication of the irresistible tendency of social economy 
in modern times towards the principle of federalism. 
Kings and governments are often but the blind agents in 
these vast spontaneous movements of society. In this 
great measure of federalizing the German populations 
for the regulation and advancement of their industrial 
and commercial interests, is involved a principle which 
must necessarily extend to the constitutional and political 
rights and interests of these communities; and one al- 
together incompatible with the principle and system of 
the very governments and kings who at present lead this 
movement of the social body in Germany. 


After taking a historical survey of the operation 
of the principle of Federalism, it is remarked :— 
If Holland had been restored, on the expulsion of the 


French in 1814, to her ancient federal constitution, with 
a stadtholder instead of a king, and with Belgium as one 


d i ctu ower is | ; 
' pee ne eenente ewer 5 land, among a numerous body of small proprietors, 
leavening the whole mass, and not merely the upper crust : : ‘ . ” 

| which seems, indeed, his only permanent remedy fo 
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Mr. Laing, as may be augured from his former 
books, is at deadly opposition to Macculloch, 
Young, Birbeck, and all those political economists 
who uphold the principle of enormous estates, secur- 
ed by the law of primogeniture ; and of those enor- 
mous farms, or corn manufactories, which, in the 
progress of society, seem a natural consequence of 
that system. But it is not merely as a moralist 
and philanthropist that he opposes the doctrines of 
the modern school of political economy, but és an 
economist going farther in the main requisite— 
production, than any one of them. It is in enter- 
ing France that Mr. Laing fairly enters upon this 


Duncan, Cobbett—no modern writer, in short, 


is a more strenuous advocate for the division of 


all the evils under which this country is suffering, 
and is likely long to suffer. ‘This, he argues, was 
the original condition of “ Merry England,” before 
the Norman invasion had introduced the system of 
feudal tenures; and to this condition, if England 
be to prosper by agriculture and manufactures in 
conjunction, she must speedily return. 

Though we are not so certain of the exact original 


federation of the Germanic states. This federation acts | date of these yeoman, franklin, and statesman hold- 


ings, which must have introduced “the green net- 
work of hedges spread over the faceof England,” and 
which formsits peculiarruralcharm,as Mr. Laingis, 
we having nothing to urge against this proof of a vast 
hody of small proprietors, or, at all events, of small 
stationary occupiers enjoying nearly all the im- 


_munites of proprietors, having been at some time or 
other at work in producing it. He imagines that— 


The Saxons and Danes,—one people in the principles 
of their laws, institutions, and languages, although in 
different states of civilisation,x—must have woven this 
immense veil over the face of the land during the six 
centuries they possessed England under a social arrange- 
ment altogether different from the present ; one in which 
their law of partition of property among all the children, 
excluding the feudal principle of primogeniture, would 
produce this subdivision of the land into small distinct 
fields. France is now, by the abolition of the feudal 
tenure of land and of the law of primogeniture, recom- 
mencing a state of society which was extinguished in 
England by the Norman conquest and the laws of suc- 
cession adopted from that period. France isin the midst 
of a great social experiment. Its results upon civilisation 
can only be guessed at now, and will only be distinctly 
seen, perhaps, after the lapse of ages. The opinions of 
all our political economists are adverse to it. Listen to 


‘the groans of the most acute observers of our day, on 


the appalling consequences of this division of landed 


| property. 


of the states of the confederation, the cause of the rupture | 


—the interference with the local advantages or prejudices 


of the one portion of the new-baked kingdom for the sake the hip; and he does not spare them ; no, nor yet 


of the other—the centralisation-attempt of the late king 
of Holland for giving effect to the monarchical principle 
of extending one consolidated power, one language, law 
and religion over all, would never have existed. 


The superior dignity and solidity of the Federal 
system is corroborated by the recent conduct of the 


, 


a 


Swiss Confederation, which the rest of Eur: pe fancied | 


about to be swallowed up alive in an unequal con- 


test, when the State of Rerne dared to refuse to | 


ve P re) de) — } > . i . 
give up to France Prince Louis Buonaparte, who | France, and gradually spread from thence over great 


| part of the present Prussia, the feudalized minds of our 


had acquired the rights of citizenship in Berne. 


Here he has Arthur Young, Birbeck, Peter Paul 
Cobbett, and the Edinburgh Reviewers, fairly on 


Dr. Chalmers, who, in his Politico-Theological Lec- 
tures,broaches very strange doctrines fora minister of 
the gospel of justice, mercy, and human equality. 
Having crowed a little over the Scotch “ feeloso- 
phers,” as Cobbett wont to call those land and 
corn doctors, our author thus proceeds :— 

When new social arrangements, diametrically opposed 
in principle and spirit to the feudal, grew up, and un- 
folded themselves, first in America, and afterwards in 
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Seotch political economists were lavish in their predic- 
tions of the degradation, misery, and barbarism, which 
must inevitably ensue among that portion of the human 
race who were so unfortunate as to adopt the dictates of 
nature and reason in their legislation on property and 
social rank, instead of adhering to conventional and bar- 
barous laws and institutions, derived from the darkest 
period of the middle ages. If natural affection, humanity, 
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reason, religion—if all that distinguishes man from the 
brute creation, speak more clearly in the human breast 
on the obligation of one duty than of another, it is on 
that of the parent providing equally according to his 
means for all the beings he has brought into existence 
and added to society ; leaving none of them to want and 
distress if he can help it, or to chance for a precarious 
subsistence, or to be supported by his neighbours out of 
their alms, as paupers, or out of their taxes, as useless 
functionaries, or by uncertain dependence upon employ- 
ment and bread from others. Is not this a moral and 
religious duty! Isit not the clearest duty of the parent, 
not only to the offspring he has brought into existence, 
but to the social body of which he and they are members? 
Can any argument of expediency, drawn from our artifi- 
cial state of society under the feudal system and feudal 
law of succession to property, and of the advantage of 
that system, turn away the natural sentiments of men 
from this great moral duty to their own offspring? from 
this great moral duty to the rest of society? Yet listen 
to the morality and political economy taught lately in no | 
obscure corner, and to no uninfluential pupils, but from | 
the Divinity chair of the University of Edinburgh to the 
young men who were to go forth, and are now, the reli- | 
gious and moral instructors of the people in the established 
church of Scotland. ‘“ We know,” says Dr. Chalmers, 
in his Political Economy in connexion with the Moral 
Stateand Moral Prospects of Society, being the substance 
of a course of lectures delivered to the students of the 
Theological Hall in Edinburgh,—* We know,” says this | 
distinguished philosopher, “ that there is a mighty force | 
of sentiment and natural affection arrayed against the | 
law of primogeniture. But here is the way in which we | 
would appease these feelings, and make compensation | 
for the violence done to them. We would make no in- | 
road on the integrity of estates, or, jor the sake of a second | 
brother, take off to the extent of a thousand a-year from 
that domain of ten thousand a-year which devol red by suc- | 
cession on the eldest sun of the family. We should think 
it vastly better, if, by means of a liberal provision in all 
the branches of the public service, a place of a thousand 
a-year lay open to the younger son, whether in the law, 
orin the church, or in colleges, or in any other well- | 
appointed establishment kept up for the good and interest 
of the nation.” 





Now, all this stands in the published works of 
the great teacher of Theology in Scotland ; and 
upon reading it, our author inquires, surely not | 
— of those great teachers of morals and re- | 
igion— 


Will they explain the moral principle of their doctrine, 
that the most virtuous feelings in our nature—the mighty 
force of natural affection for our children, and the mighty 
force of the sentiment of justice to our fellow-men— 
should be sacrificed to support an artificial system or 
‘rrangement of society, be that system or arrangement 
ever so expedient or beneficial! Will they explain the 
moral principle upon which they recommend “the ap- 
peasing those natural feelings of affection and moral duty, 
aud the compensating for the violence done to them,” | 
by 4n appointment of a thousand a-year, or by any other | 
pecuniary compensation! Will they explain the moral 
difference between the conduct of the owner of a domain 
of ten thousand a-year, who leaves it all to his eldest 
‘on, and leaves his younger son to be provided for by his 
heighbours out of their taxes, in some appointment of a 
thousand a-year in the church, or the law, or in any other 
none establishment,— which is the case propounded and 
rh ommended by them—and the conduct of the wretched 
male who exposes her new-born babe on her neighbour's | 








door-step, to be provided for out of his means? The 
moral guilt of the latter, driven by want and misery to 
abandon the infant she is unable to maintain, appears to 
all men, whose moral sense has not been cultivated at 
the Theological Hall of the University of Edinburgh, 
infinitely less than that of the man of ten thousand a- 
year, who abandons his younger children to the support 
of the public, in order to leave all his estate to the eldest 
son. Will they explain the moral grounds of their teach- 
ing that the abandonment of his parental and social duties 
to his offspring, and to his fellow-men, is a laudable act 
in the case of the rich domain owner, and the same 
abandonment an immoral and criminal act in the case of 
the wretched strumpet! They are the teachers of the 
people of Scotland, whose principles of moral and politi- 
cal philosophy, as laid down in their own text-book, are 
here arraigned ; and they ought to satisfy every doubt 
that is suggested to the public mind, either of the moral 
purity or of the philosophical correctness of their specula- 
tions. 


To the satisfaction of persons of plain under- 
standing, and an unsophisticated moral sense, this 
will not be easily done. 

After exposing the fallacies of those who argue 
for the principle of primogeniture, and against 
small farms, from the wretched cotter-tenant sys- 
tem of Ireland, and after showing the hardship and 
evils of money-rents to the Irish peasants—(and he 


extends this same principle to farmers of all kinds) 


—vur author proceeds to point out a deeper fallacy, 
namely, that which, in the reasoning of the econo- 
mists, confounds small renters with small proprietors, 
whose condition is totally different. This disposed 
of, he comes to another axiom of the economists, 
which assumes the imperfect cultivation of small 
farms when compared with that of the vast corn 
manufactories spread over thousands of acres in 
fields of hundreds of acres in extent. But while 
speaking of this imperfect cultivation, they, 

In the same breath recommend a garden-like cultiva- 
tion of the land. Pray what is a garden but a small 


| farm? and what do they recommend, but that a large 


farm should be, as nearly as possible, brought into the 
state of cultivation and productiveness of a garden or 
small farm? This can only be done, they tell us, by the 
application of large capitals, such as small farmers cannot 
command, to agriculture: let us reduce these grand words 
to their proper value. Capital signifies the means of 
purchasing labour; the application of capital to agricul- 


| ture means the application of labour to land. A man’s 


own labour, as far as it goes, is as good as any he can 
buy, nay, a great deal better, because it is attended by 
a perpetual overseer—his self-interest, watching that it 


| is not wasted or misapplied. If this labour be applied 


to a suitable, not too large nor too small, area of soil, it 
is capital applied to land, and the best kind of capital, 
and applied in the best way to a garden-like cultivation. 
A garden is better dug, and manured, and weeded, and 
drained, and is proportionably far more productive than 
a large farm ; because more toil and labour, that is more 
capital is bestowed upon it, in proportion to its area. A 
small farm, held not by the temporary right of a tenant, 
and under the burden of a heavy rent, but by the owner 
of the soil, and cultivated by the labour of his family, is 
precisely the principle of gardening applied to farming ; 
and in the countries in which land has long been occupied 
and cultivated in small farms by the owners—in Tuscany, 
Switzerland, and Flanders,—the garden-like cultivation 
and productiveness of the soil are cried up by those very 
agricu!turists and political economists, who cry down the 
means, the only means, by which it can be attained uni- 
versally in a country—the division of the land into small, 
garden-like estates, farmed by the proprietors. It is 
possible that the family of the small proprietor-farmer 
consume almost all that they produce, and have very little 
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surplus to send to market; but that merely affects the | 
proportions of the population engaged in producing food, | 
and in producing objects to be exchanged for food. The | 
produce supports the same number of human beings—every 
potato finds a mouth—whether the whole of it belongs to 
one man, who sells it for the labour and productions of the 
rest of the number,or belongsinsmall portions tothe whole. 
The traveller who considers the prices, supplies, and 
varieties of agricultural food in the market towns in 
Flanders, France, Switzerland, and the liberal use, or, 
more correctly, the abundance and waste in the cooking 
and housekeeping of all classes in those countries, will 
scarcely admit even, that in proportion to the number 
of the whole community not engaged in husbandry, a 
smaller surplus for their consumpt is sent to market by 
the small farmers. It cannot be denied that a minute 
division of the land into small, free, garden-like proper- 
ties, seems, a priori, more favourable to a garden-like 
cultivation of a country than its division into vast baronial 
estates, and the subdivision of these into extensive farms, 
on which the actual husbandmen, as a class, are but hired 
labourers, having no interest in the productions of the 
soil, and no object in their work but to get the day over. 

Mr. Laing next enters into minute statistical 

details to prove his position. The leading fact is, | 
that in 1840, France supported eight millions more | 
people than in 1789, upon about the same extent of 
arable land; a fact somewhat in favour of the 
superior productiveness of the small proprietary 
system as opposed to the feudal, Nay, this in- 
creased population is also maintained in much 
greater abundance and comfort, as is shown by the 
greatly increased amount of tropical products con- 
sumed; and its condition as to food, clothing, and 
lodging is also better. Other causes show the ad- 
vance of industry and prosperity among the French 
people since the breaking up of the large estates. 
LA al ° . . . 
Phe pursuits of agriculture are even weaning them 
from the worship of the Frenchman’s idol, Glory ; 
and it becomes every day more and more difficult 
and expensive to procure a substitute for a young 
man drawn by ballot to serve in the army. In- 
dustry is on the move—houses are building in 
every village, 

The small landowners have acquired means and confi- 
dence, and are beginning to lodge themselves on their 
little estates. Prices, profits, speculations, undertakings, 
establishments in business, engrossed all conversation 
among all classes, kh © - 6 @ @ & % Se 

How ludicrous, as one sits on the deck of a fine steam- 
vesse| going down the Saone, or the Rhone, or the Seine, 
passing every half hour other steam-vessels, and every 
five or six miles under iron suspension bridges, and past 
canals, short factory railroads even, and new-built fac- 
tories— how laughable, now, to read the lugubrious pre- 
dictions of Arthur Young half a century ago, of Birbeck a 
quarter of a century ago, of the Edinburgh Review some 
twenty years ago, about the inevitable consequences of 
94 — law of succession! “ A pauper warren !” 

* OK up from the page and langh. Look around upon 
mY ep prosperity, and wellbeing, and rising industry 
0 a people, under their system. Look at the activity 
ho their cons ers, at the new-factory chimneys against the 

ait at the steam-boats, canals, roads, coal works, 

pn mye bature gives any opening to enterprise. France 

pi inti gery trang and rising industry, to this 

oF} a " a division of property, which allows no 

a ° ive in idleness, and no capital to be employed 

sac a Mant ryt places that great 
of industry and wellbeing, property, in tl 

: 1e 

hands of all classes, pL ee oe 
an produce applied to the feeding of soldiery, of la- 
urers employ ed by A splendid court in works of mere os- 
tentation and grandeur, in building palaces, or construct- 

Ing magnificent public works of no utility equivalent to | 


the labour expended, and, to a certain extent, even in 
the fine arts, and, above all, in supporting a numerous 
idle aristocracy, gentry, and clergy, with their dependent 
followers, was a waste of means, a consumpt without 
any corresponding return of consumable or saleable pro- 
duce from the labour or industry of the consumers. In 
this view, the comparison between the old feudal con- 
struction of society in France, and the new, under the 
preseat law of succession, resolves itself into this result, 
—that one third more people are supported under the 
new, in greater abundance and comfort, from the same 
extent of arable land, in consequence of the law of suc. 
cession having swept off the non-productive classes, forced 
them into active industry, and obliged all consumers, 
generally speaking, to be producers also while they con- 
sume. In this view, the cost of supporting the old court, 
aristocracy, gentry, clergy, and all the system and ar. 
rangements of society in France,under the ancient régime, 
has been equivalent to the cost of supporting one third 
more inhabitants in France, and in greater comfort and 
wellbeing ; and this is the gain France has realized by 
her revolution, and by the abolition of the law of primo- 


_geniture, its most important measure. 


In noticing Mr. Henry Bulwer’s* work on 
France, this subject was discussed at some length 
in our pages ; but we may draw fresh proofs of Mr. 
Laing’s theory of the superior productiveness of 
minute cultivation from other fields. In Tuscany 
he inquires, 


Why should the physical and moral condition of this 
population be so superior to that of the Neapolitans, or 
of the neighbouring people in the papal states? The soil 
and climate and productions are the same in all these 
countries. The difference must be accounted for by the 
happier distribution of the land in Tuscany. In 1836, 
Tuscany contained 1,436,785 inhabitants, and 130,190 
landed estates. Deducting 7901 estates, belonging to 
towns, churches, or other corporate bodies, we have 
122,289 belonging to the people—or, in other words, 48 
families in every 100 have land of their own to live from. 
Can the striking difference in the physical and moral 
condition, and in the standard of living, between the 
people of Tuscany and those of the papal states be as- 
cribed to any other cause? The taxes are as heavy in 
Tuseany as in the dominions of the Pope ; about 12s. 6d. 
sterling per head of the population in the one, and 12s. 
10d. in the other. But inthe whole Maremma of Rome, 
of about 30 leagues in length by 10 or 12 in breadth, 
Mons. Chateauvieux reckons only 24 factors, or tenants 
of the large estates of the Roman nobles. From the 
frontier of the Neapolitan to that of the Tuscan state, 
the whole country is reckoned to be divided in about 
600 landed estates. Compare the husbandry of Tuscany, 
the perfect system of drainage, for instance, in the strath 
of the Arno by drains between every two beds of land, 
all connected with a main drain—being our own lately 
introduced furrow tile-draining, but connected here with 
the irrigation as well as the draining of the land,—com- 
pare the clean state of the growing crops, the variety and 
succession of clean crops for foddering cattle in the house 
all the year round, the attention to collecting manure, 
the garden-like cultivation of the whole face of the conn- 
try ; compare these with the desert waste of the Roman 
Maremma, or with the papal country, of soil and pro- 
ductiveness as good as that of the vale of the Arno, the 
country about Foligno and Perugia ; compare the well- 
clothed, busy people, the smart country girls at work 
about their cows’ food, or their silkworm leaves, with 
the ragged, sallow, indolent population, lounging about 
their doors in the papal dominions, starving, and with 
nothing to do on the great estates; nay, compare the 
agricultural industry and operations in this land of small 
farms, with the best of our large-farm districts, with 
Tweedside, or East Lothian—and snap your fingers at 
the wisdom of our Sir Johns, and all the host of our 
book-makers on agriculture, who bleat after each other 





* Zait’s Magazine for April 1836. 
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that solemn saw of the thriving-tenantry-times of the 
war—that small farms are incompatible with a high and 

rfect state of cultivation. Scotland, or England, can 

roduce no one tract of land to be compared to this strath 
of the Arno, not to say for productiveness, because that 
depends upon soil and climate, which we have not of 
similar quality to compare, but for industry and intelli- 
gence applied to husbandry, for perfect drainage, for ir- 
rigation, for garden-like culture, for clean state of crops, 
for absence of all waste of land, labour, or manure, for 
good cultivation, in short, and the good condition of the 
jabouring cultivator. These are points which admit of 
being compared between one farm and another, in the 
most distinct soils andclimates. Oursystem of large farms 
will gain nothing insucha comparison with the husbandry 
of Tuscany, Flanders, or Switzerland, under a system of 
small farms. Next to the distribution of property, the 
comparative wellbeing of the lower classes in Tuscany 
must be ascribed to the government. 

Again, in Switzerland, where he spent some 
seasons, new argument is found, not only for the 
superiority of small proprietary farms over great 
feudal estates in point of mere economy, but from 
much higher reasons—those of sound morality 
and social happiness. 
on the banks of the lake of Geneva, is cited to 
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The parish of Montreux, | 


all Europe, by the Malthuses and Chalmerses, as | 


an exemplary parish; because the ‘ prudential 


* 


riages are late, if not few, and births yet fewer in pro- 


portion to the marriages ; and hence the “population | 


never, in the jargon of the economists, “presses on 
the means of subsistence.” 
check,” say they: “ All owing to the numerous 
sinall land properties,” says Mr. Laing, as he had, 
indeed, said before in Norway. 


proportion to other localities. 
secret of the prudence of the people of Montreux, 
and the healthfulness of their progeny? We shall 
see What Mr. Laing thinks of it; for he allows the 
marriages of poverty to be imprudent, though he 
thinks, 





It is rather too much for our political economists to 
enlist moral restraint into the defence of the fictitious 
feudal construction of society. This parish of Montreux, 
proves the very reverse of the conclusions of Sir Francis 
d'Ivernois, as to the use of this false moral restraint on 
Improvident marriage. It shows that economical re- 
straint is sufficient. Our parish is divided into three 
communes or administrations. In that in which I am 
lodged, Veytaux, there is not a single pauper, although 
there is an aceumulated poor fund, and the village thinks 
itself sufficiently important to have its post-office, its fire 
engine, its watchman; and it has a landward population 
around. The reason is obvious without having recourse 
to any occult moral restraint, or any tradition of the evils 
of over-population from the fate of the ancient Helvetians, 
as Sir Francis absurdly supposes possible, whose emigra- 
tion from over-population Julius Casar repressed with 
the sword. The parish is one of the best cultivated and 
most productive vineyards in Europe ; and is divided 
in Very small portions among a great body of small pro- 
prietors. What is too high up the hill for vines, is in 
orchard, hay, and pasture land. There is no manufac- 
‘ure, and no chance work going on in the parish. These 
*fmall proprietors, with their sons and daughters, work 
on their own land, know exactly what it produces, what 
it costs them to live, aftd whether the land can support 
tWo families or not. Their standard of living is high, 
~~ they are proprietors. They are well lodged, their 
houses well furnished, and they live well, although they 
are working men. I lived with one of them two sum- 


Allowing to the “moral | 


, tion of fines, and otherwise. 
Many curious | 
facts are connected with this same Swiss parish, | not so low as to defeat the object ; asa poor couple, 
where, if few children are born, still fewer die in Very anxious to get married, might still contrive 


But what is the | to scrape together about £3,—the amount levied 
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mers successively. This class of the inhabitants would 
no more think of marrying without means to live in a 
decent way, than any gentleman's sons or daughters in 
England; and indeed less, because there is no variety of 
means of living, as in England. It must be altogether 
out of the land. The class below them again, the mere 
labourers, or village tradesmen, are under a similar eco- 
nomical restraint, which it is an abuse of words and 
principles to call moral restraint. The quantity of work 
which each of the small proprietors must hire, is a known 
and filled-up demand, not very variable. There is no 
corn farming, little or no horse work ; and the number of 
labourers and tradesmen who can live by the work and 
custom of the other class, is as fixed and known as the 
means of living of the landowners themselves. There is 
no chance living—no room for an additional house even 
for this class ; because the land is too valuable, and too 
minutely divided, to be planted with a labourer’s house, 
if his labour be not necessary. All that is wanted is 
supplied ; and until a vacancy naturally opens, in which 
a labourer and his wife could find work and house room, 
he cannot marry. The economical restraint is thus quite 
as strong among the labourers, as among the class of 
proprietors. Their standard of living, also,is necessarily 
raised by living and working all day along with a higher 
Class. They are clad as well, females and males, as the 
peasant proprietors. The costume of the canton is used 
by all. This very parish might be cited as an instance 
of the restraining powers of property, and of the habits, 
tastes, and standard of living which attend a wide diffu- 


check” being in such constant operation there, mar- | Sion of property among a people, on their own over- 


multiplication. It is a proof that a division of property 
by a law of succession, different in principle from the 
feudal/ is the true check upon over-population. 

In Switzerland and Germany, the speculations 
of the political economists have even led to the adop- 
tion of direct restraints on marriage, by the imposi- 
Sir Francis d’lver- 
nois approves of a tax on marriages, provided it is 


in one State named :— 


But he thinks the principle excellent, as both Ricardo 
and Say, it seems, recommend the postponement of the 
marriageable age of the poor as an object of legislative 
enactment,—but not of the rich, . . . 1. . 

All this monstrous, and demoralizing, and tyrannical 
interference with the most sacred of those private rights 
for which man enters into social union with man, is the 
consequence of the absurd speculations of our English 
political economists and their foreign proselytes, who see 
clearly enough the evil, but who do not see,or are afraid 
to state, that the remedy is not ina false code of morality, 
imposing moral restraint upon an act not immoral,—the 
marriage of the sexes; nor in @ false code of laws for 
preventing the most powerful stimulus of nature; but in 
raising the civilisation, habits, mode of living, and pru- 
dence of the lower classes of the community by a wider 
diffusion of property among them, by an inoculation of 
the whole mass of society with the restraints which pro- 
perty carries with it upon imprudence and want of fore- 
thought in human action. ek eek ee 

It is only in Ireland, or Sardinia, that the peasant sees 
no prospect of being better off at 26 or 30 years of age, 
than at 18; and therefore very naturally, and very pro- 
perly, marries al 14 or very early in life, so as to have a 
prospect of children grown up, before he is past the age 
to work for them; and who will be able to work for them- 
selves, and perhaps for him, when he is worn out. 


Whatever may be said by the economists, as to 
the soundness of this reasoning, it must at least be 
confessed more in accordance with human féelings, 
and the instinctive sense of justice, than their 
theories :— 

Men heard with indignation marriage, however impru- 
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dent and reckless, classed with fornication, or theft, as 
a moral delinquency; and the morality or immorality of | 
human action, seriously stated even by divines, by Mal- 
thus and Dr. Chalmers, to depend upon prudential con- | 
siderations. The rough untutored common sense of all | 
inen of the lower class rejected this new code of morality; | 
and the socialists and radicals with reason crow over the | 
ecclesiastics in this argument. They ask for what pur- | 
pose is this new-fashioned moral obligation in the most | 
important of the actions of man, his marriage, to be in- 
culeated? Is it to support any natural and necessary 
system of society! No. But to support an artificial 
feudal division of property, originating in the darkest 
and most barbarous ages, by which one son alone succeeds 
to the land, and the others, with their posterity, are 
thrown into that pauper class, who must live on the taxes | 
or alms of the rest of the community. . . . . . 

The most profound observation ever made in the science 
of political economy is that of Solomon—* The destruc- 
tion of the poor is their poverty.” It is their poverty | 
that causes their over-multiplication, and their over- 
multiplication their poverty. Cure their poverty, give | 
them property, inoculate the whole mass of society with | 
the tastes, habits, and feelings of prudence, which attend | 
the possession of property, by abolishing the laws of | 
succession which tend to concentrate all property in one | 
upper class, and over-multiplication is cured. It is evi- 
dently curing itself rapidly in France, without the un- 
natural and immoral restraints recommended by political 
economists to be taught as injunctions of religion and 
morality by their clergy, or to be enforced as law by the | 
local authorities. : , ; ; R R 

A political economy opposed to the moral and natural | 
economy of society isunsound. It rests upon an arbitrary 
expediency only. The speculations upon artificial checks | 
to the increase of population by legislative, educational, 
or conventional restraints inconsistent with the national 
rights, moral duties, and social relations of the individuals 
composing the poorer classes, are altogether false in | 
principle. The administration of the poor law by the com- 
uissioners in England—the separation of husband and | 
wife — of parents and children—the confinement in work- | 
houses of all receiving relief—cannot be justified on any | 
principle but expediency; and on that, anything—the 
veto on marriages among the poor—the enormities al- 
luded to by Sir Francis d’Ivernois—anything and every- 
thing, in short, may be justified. The destitute either 
have a right or have not a right to relief. If they have | 
not, it is a robbery to take the sum from the richer class 
to relieve them. If they have, from the nature and con- | 
stitution of property and society, a right inherent to them | 
as animals to such a portion of the fruits of God’s earth | 
as will maintain them, it is unjust and tyrannical to 
withhold that portion except on conditions inconsistent 
with their free agency and enjoyment of life as moral | 
intelligent beings. The expediency-principle of making 
the poor-rate relief as sour as possible to the receiver, in 
order to lessen the pecuniary burden on the giver, would 
justify the exterminating, or torturing, or mutilating the | 
pauper class. This is from first to last a false legisla- 
tion. 





| 
| 


In labouring to establish the superiority of small 
farms, Mr. Laing shows the cooperative system at | 
work in Italy and in Switzerland, wherever it is re- | 
quired, as in the dairy-farms, and also wherever it | 
can be beneficially employed. Thus the Swiss and | 
Italian cheeses, the Parmesan or Gruyere, sent to | 
market by the peasant-proprietors, are as large as | 
those cheeses sent to market by the farmers of Che- | 
shire, paving £200 or £300 of rent, and having fifty | 
milch cows in their meadows :-—_ | 

In Switzerland each parish has its - is, i 
commoy pasture for the Aa Pra ik cae Bs 
proper meaning of the word Alp—and each inhabitant | 
is entitled to a cow's grazing, or half a cow’s grazing, | 
from June to October, on this common pasture. These 
grazing rights are highly prized, for the Swiss peasant | 





is extravagantly fond of his cow. To pass a winter with. 
out a cow to care for, would be a heavy life to him. 

On these common mountain grazings, the cheese 
is made by the herdsman hired by the owners of 
the cows ; who keepsa regular account of the milk 
yielded by each animal to the common stock, aid, 
after the cheese is sold, divides the price by this 
rule :— 

When we find this, which of all operations in husbandry 
seems most to require one large stock, and one large 
capital applied to it, so easily accomplished by the well- 
understood codperation of small farmers, it is idle to 


argue that draining, or irrigation, or liming, or fencing, 
or manuring, or any operation whatsoever in farming, to 


_which large capital is required, cannot be accomplished 


also by small farmers—not small tenant-farmers, but 
small proprietor-farmers, like the Swiss. : 

I went one warm forenoon while ascending the Rhigi 
into one of these dairy houses. From the want of dairy- 
maids or females about the place, and the appearance of 
the cow-man and his boys, I thought it prudent to sit 
down on the bench outside of the smoky dwelling room, 
and to ask for a bowl of milk there. It was brought me 
in a remarkably clean wooden bowl, and I had some 
curiosity, when, clean or dirty, my milk was swallowed, 
to see where it came from. The man took me to a sepa- 
rate wooden building ; and instead of the disgusting dirt 
and sluttishness I had expected, I found the most unpre- 
tending cleanliness in this rough milk room—nothing 
was in it but the wooden vessels belonging to the dairy ; 


| but these were of unexceptionable nicety ; and all those 


holding the milk were standing in a broad rill of water 
led from the neighbouring burn, and rippling through the 
centre of the room, and prevented by a little side sluice 
from running too full, and mingling with the milk. This 
burn running through gave a freshness and cleanliness 
to every article; although the whole was of rude con- 


| struction, and evidently fur use, not show. The cows 


were stabled, I found, at some distance from the milk- 
house, that the effluvia of their breath and dung might 
not taint the milk. Cheese is almost the only agricul- 
tural product of Switzerland that is exported ; and it is 
manufactured by these small farmers certainly as well, 
with as much intelligence, cleanliness, and advantage, a3 
ey meee Teemem. 2. 6 tte th hh 

The peculiar feature in the condition of the Swiss 
population—the great charm of Switzerland, next to its 
natural scenery—is the air of wellbeing, the neatness, 
the sense of property imprinted on the people, their 
dwellings, their plots of land. They have a kind of 
Robinson Crusoe industry about their houses and little 
properties; they are perpetually building, repairing, 
altering, or improving something about their tenements. 
The spirit of the proprietor is not to be mistaken in all 
that one sees in Switzerland. Some cottages, for instance, 
are adorned with long texts from Scripture painted on 
or burnt into the wood in front over the door; others, 
especially in the Simmenthal and the Haslethal, with 
the pedigree of the builder and owner. These show, 
sometimes, that the property has been held for 200 years 
by the same family. The modern taste of the proprietor 
shows itself in new windows, or additions to the old 
original picturesque dwelling, which, with its immense 
projecting roof sheltering or shading all these successive 
little additions, looks like a hen sitting with a brood of 
chickens under her wings. The little spots of land, each 
close no bigger than a garden, show the same daily care 
in the fencing, digging, weeding, and watering. 

Look at these things, or at the boors of Norway, 
—contrast with theirs, the condition of the small 
farmers and peasantry of Ireland, or that of the 
agricultural labourers on the best, and largest, and 
highest-rented, and most productive farms of Nor- 
folk, Berwickshire, or East Lothian, and say on 
which side inclines the right? But all the women 
take their part in field-work in Switzerland, prun- 
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ing, binding, and tending the vines, and assuming 
even coarser tasks. Now, refined English feeling, 
which can see a poor ill-fed, ill-clothed woman, 
toiling and sweating a whole day over a wash-tub, 
js shocked at her hoeing turnips or potatoes under 
the blue vault of heaven, instead of scrubbing them 
in the back kitchen. The laborious out-door em- 
ployments of the Swiss and French women, (on 


their own land, be it remembered, ) even when their | 
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husbands or fathers are substantial proprietors, | 


appear to have no ill effects upon their manners, 
but the very reverse :— 


Females, both in France and Switzerland, appear to 
have a far more important role in the family, among the 
lower and middle classes, than with us. The female, 
although not exempt from out-door work, and even hard 
work, undertakes the thinking and managing department 
in the family affairs, and the husband is but the executive 
oficer. The female is, in fact, very remarkably superior 
in manners, habits, tact,and intelligence, to the husband, 
in almost every family in the middle or lower classes in 
Switzerland. One is surprised to see the wife of such 
good, even genteel manners, and sound sense, and alto- 
gether such a superior person to her station; and the 
husband very often a mere lout. The hen is the better 
bird all over Switzerland. This is, perhaps, an effect of 
the military or servile employments of a great proportion 
of the male population during youth, and of the mercen- 
ary spirit too prevalent in Switzerland. In France, also, 
the female takes her full share of business with the male 
part of the family, in keeping accounts, and books, and 
selling goods, and in both countries occupies a higher 
and more rational social position certainly than with us. 
This seems to be the effect of the distribution of property, 
by which the female has her share and interest, as well 
as the male; and grows up with the same personal in- 
terest and sense of property in all around her. 

On this subject we have outrun our author. 
While he was still in France, we have overshot 
him into Switzerland and Italy. 

The successor to the aristocracy and the clergy, 
swept away by the Revolution, which (for political 
purposes ) the government of France has found—ihat 
new power which im this country is termed official 
patronage,and which Mr Laing calls Functionarism, 
is traced in its rise, and to its probable ultimate 

> 
consequences, 


Functionarism, a system begun by Napoleon, and 


carried out by Louis Philippe, spreading over the 
whole continental states, (being nowhere more 
actively progressive than in Russia, though there 
wearing a military guise, ) and even reaching to Bri- 
tain, where the late Whig government showed itself 
deeply enamoured of centralization, is examined at 
some length by Mr Laing; who regards it as an invi- 





dious and dangerous principle in governments. In- | 


deed he reststhe superiority which he claims for Eng- 
land and Englishmen, on the absence of the syste- 
matized interference of the continental governments 
in everything that affects the public, and even the 
individual ; and which leaves nothing in police, in 
education, or in religion, in the hands of the people 
to do for themselves. Illustrating the Functionary 
‘ystem of France, where it is carried to the greatest 
perfection, by a comparison between the department 
of the Indre and Loire, and the Scottish county of 
Ayr, he shows that, with a population twice as large 
as that of Ayrshire, that French department has 
348 paid functionaries, or one to every 250 persons; 
Whereas Ayrshire has only 21 altogether, Truly 








- 
a) 


the French government must be rooted in the hearts 
of a very considerable part of the population, when 
together with the paid functionaries, their relatives 
and connexions, and the expectants of office, are 
taken into account. 

The passage we are about to cite, appears to 
us one of the most weighty in these Notes, if we 
except the strictures on the craze which lately took 
possession of so many intelligent and liberal per- 
sons at home, for the introduction of the French 
and Prussian systems of forced, national education 
among us ; a temporary craze which made us even 
welcome the bigotry of the established clergy, and 
the jealousy of the dissenters, as obstacles thrown 
in the headlong way of such a measure, until people 
had got time to recover their senses :— 

In the ratio of the population 189 paid functionaries 
in France live upon the public, by doing the duties which, 
at the utmost, from 30 to 35 paid functionaries live by 
doing in Scotland. The effects upon the social condition 
of a people of the two distinct principles—that of doing 
everything for the people by paid functionaries, and 
government management, in a system of perfect centrali- 
zation— and that of doing everything for the people by 
the people themselves, and with as little as possible of 
government agency— have never been satisfactorily ex- 
amined by our political philosophers. We have tirades 
enough against the abuse of power in the hands of the 
unpaid magistracy of England, and examples enough of 


| the abuse ; but we have no impartial judgment given on 


the advantagesand disadvantages of the system,compared 
to that of a paid body of judicial functionaries. Lord 
Brougham has frequently insisted on the great social 
benefit of bringing cheap law and justice home to every 
man’s fireside ; but that great political philosopher has 
never stated what this cheap law and justice would cost. 
The financial cost is not the principal or important cost in 
a system of extensive functionarism, but the moral cost, 
the deteriorating influence of the system on the industry, 
habits, and moral condition of the people. We see a 
tendency in our most enlightened and liberal statesmen 
—which is only held in check by the financial cost of 
indulging it—to centralize in the hands of government 
much of the public business, the local magistracy and 
police, the prosecution of offences, the care of the poor, 
the support of high roads, the education of the people, 
instead of leaving these duties to be, as heretofore, per- 


| formed by the people for themselves. 


The effects of Functionarism, and Centralization, 
of doing all for the people, assuming them to be 
incapable of doing anything for themselves, is 
shown in their visible effects on the continental 
communities ; in their effects on civil liberty, and 
upon morals and national character. The mind of 
those well-educated Germans, “ bred among the 
slavish institutions of Germany,” is here pronoun- 
ced to be “ itself slavish :”— 

The political conceptions of the German mind, as 
expressed at least in writings or conversation, are, in 
general, either abject to the last degree, or extravagant 
to the last degree—-the conceptions of slaves, or of slaves 
run mad; both equally distant from the sober, rational 
speculations and conclusions of free men, on the subject 
of their political and civil liberties. 

Mr Laing carries this so far as to doubt whe- 
ther 

The Popish church, in the darkest period of the middle 
ages, abstracted so many people, and so much capital 
from the paths and employments of productive industry, 
as the civil and military establishments of the continental 
governments do at the present day in France and Ger- 


many. The means also of obtaining a livelihood in 
moukish or clerical function were less demoralizing to 
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the public mind and spirit ; for some kind of intellectual 
superiority, or self-denial, or sacrifice, was required, and 
not merely, asin functionarism, barefaced patronage. 

He contrasts this tribe of idle, listless expec- 
tants, and corrupt and subservient paid function- 
aries with the sturdy-iminded, industrious English- 
iInan who— 

Toils and slaves at his trade, to become some day an 
independent man, to be beholden to no one, to be master 
of his own time and actions, to be a free agent individu- 
ally, acting and thinking for himself, both in his private 
and, if he has any, in his vublic capacity or business. 
To this end he brings up his sons, and puts them out in 
the world with a trade, and with capital, if he has any, 
to attain this end. The dependence upon others for a 
living, the subserviency and seeking for favour, inherent 
in a functionary career, do not come within his sphere 
of action. A living by productive industry is, generally 
speaking, far more certain, and more easily obtained in 
our social system, in which military, clerical, and legal 
functions under government patronage, and a living in 


either of those branches of public employment, are rare, | 
and altogether out of reach and out of sight of the middle | 


classes in general, forming no object to the great mass 
of the industrialist-class to breed up their sons to. This 


is the great moral basis on which the national wealth, | 
industry, and character of the English people rest ; and | 


is the only basis which can uphold real liberty in a 


country, or a social state, in which civil liberty, as well | 


as political, free agency in private life, as well as free 


constitutional forms of gyovernment,can exist. The Ger- | 


mans and French never can be free people, nor very 
industrious, very wealthy nations, with their present 
social economy— with their armies of functionaries in 
civil employments, extending the desire and the means 
among the classes who ought to rely upon their own 
independent industry in the paths of trade and manu- 
facture, of earning a living in public function by other 
means than their own productive industry. 


The passport system, and the police regulations, 
all overthe continent, where (asin France) aman 
must get a passport duly signed to enable him to 
move off a few miles to exercise the franchise he 
is said to enjoy, is justly described as the carica- 
ture of liberty : as Liberty in chains, her charter in 
her hand and manacles on her feet. 


The police of the country, the security of person and 
property, are, it is alleged, better provided for by this 
governmental surveillance over, and interference in all 
individual movement. The same argument would justify 
the locking up the population every night in publie jails. 
Good police, and the security of person and property, 
however valuable in society, are far too dearly paid for 
by the sacrifice of private free agency involved in this 
ultra-precautionary social economy. The moral sense of 
right, and the individual independence of judgment in 
conduct, are superseded by this conventional duty of 
obedience to office. Men lose the sentiment of what is 
due to themselves by others, and to others by themselves; 
and lose the sense of moral reetitude, and the habit of 
applying it to actions. A Frenchman or German would 
not think himself entitled to act upon his own judgment 
and sense of right, and refuse obedience to an order of a 
superior, if it were morally wrong; nor would the public 
feeling, as in England, go along with, and justify the 
individual who, on his own sense of right and wrong, 
refused to be an instrument of, or party to, any act not 
approved of by his moral sense. The spirit of subordi- 
nation and implicit obedience, which we isolate and 
confine entirely to military service, enters on the continent 
into civil life. The scenes of bloodshed in France, under 
the revolutionary government, could never have taken 
place among a people bred up in the habits of moral free 
agency, and of reflecting independence of individual 
judgment on action. The instruments would have been 
wanting in the tribunals. The general moral sense would 
have opposed the enactment or fulfilment of such decrees, 
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| The non-interference of government in our gocia} eco. 
nomy with individual free-agency, and the intense re. 
_ pugnance and opposition to every attempt at such inter. 
ference with the individual's rights of thinking and acting 
'have developed a more independent movement of the 
moral sense among the English people than among the 
continental. It is their distinguished national character. 
istic. The individual Englishman, the most rude and 
| uncivilized in manners, the most depraved in habits, the 
'most ignorant in reading, writing, and religious know. 
ledge; standing but too often lower than the ‘owest of 
other nations on all these points; will yet be found q 
man wonderfully distinct and far above the educated 
continental man of a much higher class, in his moral 
discrimination of the right or wrong in human action ; far 
more decidedly aware of his civil rights as a member of 
society, and judging far more acutely of what he terms 
fair play, or of what is due to himself, and by himself, in 
all public or private relations or actions. It is the total 
absence of government interference, by superintendenve 
and functionaries, in the stream of private activity and 
industry, that has developed, in a remarkale degree, 
this spirit of self-government, and the influence of the 
-moral sense on action among the English. It is their 
education. We may call them uneducated, because they 
cannot read and write so generally as the Scotch, the 
French, or the Prussian people; but as men and citizens 
they have received a practical education, from the nature 
of their social arrangements, of a far higher kind and 
| value than the French, the Prussian, or even the Scotch 
can lay claim to. They are far more independent moral 
agents in public and private affairs. 

In France and Prussia, the state, by the system of 
functionarism, stepped into the shoes of the feudal baron 
on the abolition of the feudal system ; and he who was 
the vassal, and now calls himself the citizen, is, in fact, 
as much restrained in his civil liberty, and free-agency 
as a moral self-acting member of society, by state enact- 
ments, superfluous legislation, and the government-spirit 
of intermeddling by its functionaries in all things, as he 
was before by his feudal lords. The physical condition 
of the people of those countries has, beyond all doubt, 
been improved by the general diffusion of property 
through the social mass, and has advanced to a higher 
state of wellbeing and comfort than with us ; but their 
civil and moral condition has not kept pace and advanced 
With it. 

A great deal is heard in this*country of the social 
wellbeing of the people of Prussia, which is at 
once ascribed to their compulsory education by the 
State, and to the paternal character of the govern- 
ment. Here the comfort of the people is ascribed 
to a very different cause: to the liberal and wise 
policy of Hardenberg ; to the emancipation of the 
peasantry, and to the numerous body of small 
hereditary occupiers, who paid in vassal labour for 
the patches of ground which they held, having been 
converted into absolute and free proprietors. When 
the many commons of England were bit by bit 
divided, no merciful and wise provision of this sort 
was ever thought of : they have all been swallowed 
up in estates already overgrown, and those who 
profited by them, driven to the parish or the fae- 
tory. The measure of Hardenberg did peacefully 
for Prussia much that a bloody revolution accom- 
plished for France. “ It gave property, wellbeing, 
and comfort, to a population of serfs,” 

It gave them no political liberty, though one 
main instrument in acquiring it,—when they shall 
one day become impatient ef having all done for 
them that is done, and desire to do something for 
themselves, 

_ We must omit all notice of the able strictures 
ion the military organization of Prussia, and the 
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itical prospects of that country ; which are not, 


yccording to our author, satisfactory. Mr Laing’s 
yew of the policy of England in relation to this 


snd the other continental States is more important ; 
sad it is clear and decided. It is also, we are happy 
to believe, the only view which will now be toler- 


sted among Us. 

The day is past when an English ministry, however 
conservative, could venture to propose to the country to 
ein a despotic state in subjugating Poland, or in repress- 
ing the extension of constitutional representative go- 
rernment over an enlightened, manufacturing, and com- 
mercial population on the Rhine. The aggrandizement 
of France by such an accession of territory and people is 
3 bugbear which, in the present age, would not mislead 
the commonsense of England ; because it would be an 
secession of the elements of peace, industry, manufac- 
tures, and power, in the public affairs of France, lodged 
in the hands of an enlightened, industrious, peaceful 
population—not an accession of warlike spirit and means ; 
and is at any rate an aggrandizement in no way affecting 
English interests or honour. England can only be a 
gainer, if every population, from the White Sea to the 
Straits of Gibraltar, were to give themselves free insti- 
tutions, civil and political liberty, influence of the public 
over public affairs, and the power of restraining their 
rulers from wars and oppression. 


To dislike such aggrandizement is one thing : to 


excite John Bull to ruin himself afresh, in order | 


to maintain “the balance of Europe,” that ancient 
phantasm which has cost industrious England so 
much blood and treasure, and involved her in debt 
and taxation, is now beyond the power of Govern- 
ments. 

The German Commercial League receives the 
lengthened attention from Mr Laing, which he must 
conceive due to that remarkable social movement, 
which, he considers, in its results, likely to be the 
most important and interesting event of this half 
century. And yet, of these results, he does not 
seem to have any very definite idea, save that they 
must ultimately overturn the aristocratic principle 
of the Prussian Government : manufacturing and 
commercial freedom and prosperity being incom- 
patible with an irresponsible government, acting 
by edicts, through mere functionaries, who know 
nothing of manufacturing interests, have no sym- 
pathy with them, are incapable of legislating for 
them, but will not let them alone. The principle of 
the League does not, it is whispered, rise in favour 
with the Government, while the internal state of 
the country makes it rather a League upon paper 
Wah in spirit or practical etheacy : a something to 
paper German imaginations, and to talk big 
about. At all events, our traveller sees nothing in 
the League to alarm or excite the jealous fears of 
England. In the first place, the different mem- 
bers of the League are not bound together “ by ma- 
terial interests common to all.” In the next place, 
there exist many natural obstacles, although such 
45 are artificial or conventional were removed. The 
seatest natural obstacle alleged is that sameness of 
thenatural productions in a vast extentof territory, 
which precludes the exchange of industry for indus- 
try, and thus prevents mutual dependence. This 

r Laing considers as 


A defect which no league can remedy. The corn and 


r growing populations, for instance, in the east or 
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with the manufacturing or wine growing populations in 
the westorsouth. The latter produce in sufficient abun- 
dance their own corn, timber, flax, and have no natural 
demand for the products of the former ; and the former 
can far more easily and profitably, and therefore more 
naturally, supply their wants of manufactured goods, or 
of wines, from England, Belgium, and France, which take 
in return the only products they have, corn, timber, flax, 


than from the provinces of Germany on the Rhine, or 


from Saxony or Silesia, by an expensive and uncertain 
land or river carriage, not open seven months in the year, 
and without retour carriage for the carriers, and without 
any reciprocal market for their own products. There is 
in reality no common interests between the parts, to unite 
them into one country. They are one only in name, or, 
as in the Prussian dominions, in a political junction under 
one government, but have no real and natural union of 
material interests. The populations on the banks of the 
Thames and of the Ganges are much more efficiently and 
truly united into one nation by their material interests, 
than the populations on the Vistula or Niemen with those 
on the Rhine or Moselle. 


But we need not pursue hypothetical reason- 
ing upon a great experiment, which is still in its 
infancy, and the entire character of which may be 
changed or greatly modified by the policy which 
England shall adopt regarding the corn, meat, and 
timber duties, and restrictions. In discussing the 
same topic in another section of the volume, Mr. 
Laing says,—* It is only one article of agricultural 
produce—corn, that England buys or needs :” and 
hence he argues, that the isolated demand could 
have little effect in improving the husbandry of the 


continent. But wetake it, that England needs many 


articles, and some of them almost as urgently as 
corn itself: she needs, beef, mutton, butter, cheese, 
tallow, seeds, flax, wool, and, to acertainextent, poul- 


try and the lesser matters of vegetables and fruits 


—in short, every article of exportable farm produce. 
Again, when he contends that the Germans will 
never, under any change of circumstances, become 
customers to either home or English manufacturers, 
because their clothing is now, and always has 
been, a domestic manufacture, for which they 
have abundant leisure, we may reply, that the self- 
same reasoning would have equally applied to 
Scotland only fifty or fewer years since ; yet whatis 
the fact now 2 Even in such localities as Shet- 
land, Orkney, and the Hebrides, the spinning- 
wheel and the small loom are completely at rest, 
and it is found better to apply to Glasgow and 
Galashiels for clothing, than continue domestic 
manufactures, for which there is still leisure. 
The habit of home manufacture was as deeply 
rooted in Scotland then, as it appears tu be in Ger- 
Inany now ; and yet we have even in one generation 
witnessed a great revolution in domestic economy 
co-existent with the ost rapid improvements in 
husbandry. Are the young men and young women 
of Germany never to acquire a taste for finer and 
better manufactured fabrics than those worn by 
their homely ancestors! Is there to be no demand 
for Manchester chintzes, Paisley shawls, and Spittal- 
fields silks among them’ Every argument which 
Mr. Laing has employed to refute the expectations 
of Mr. Jacob and Dr. Bowring, whether of cli- 
mate, custo, or habit, would equally have applied 
to Canada, New England, and Pennsylvania; and 


of Germany, have no natural connexion whatsoever | Y¢t among all these populations there is a desixe 
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for the finer articles of English manufacture, which 
is only checked by inability tu gratify it, as our 
Corn Laws forbid free exchanges. But it is only 
fair to let Mr. Laing speak on this point for him- 
self. 


It is the opinion of some of our most eminent political 
economists, of Mr. Jacob, Dr. Bowring, and other able 
writers who have enjoyed the best opportunities of be- 
coming correctly and officially acquainted with the state 
of the continent, and from whose opinions, therefore, the 
ordinary traveller dissents with great diffidence, that 
the abolition of our corn laws will make these twenty-six 
millions of people, whose industrial product—corn, we 
would purchase, become in return great consumers of our 
industrial product —manufactured goods. This is a de- 
lusion of these distinguished political economists, arising 
from their applying ideas taken from our English social 
economy, state of property and of labour, to a state and 
system of society existing on totally different principles. 
The mass of those twenty-six millions having, each family 
within itself, land, labour, leisure, and the inveterate 
custom to provide their own food, clothing, necessaries, 
and luxuries by their own work ; and being moreover 


ciated with hopeless misery, both the agricultura! and 


-manufacturing classes of labourers, will be gradual] 


| 





and imperceptibly remedied, in the jong run, by the 


abolition of the corn laws. This will be the true ang 


beneficial effect of the measure. It will bring about g 
natural equilibrium between all kinds of labour, by re. 
storing agricultural labour to its just position of having 
no peculiar tax, such as that of tithe, thrown upon it 
alone ; and, by removing this pressure, will relieve the 
manutacturing labour-market from that forced influx 
into it which is the true cause of the low physica] and 


/moral condition to which the manufacturing operative 


class is reduced. 

Having established the equal, or rather the 
superior productiveness of small to large farms, 
and the principle of rents in kind instead of money. 
rents,—which he says is in reality making the fay. 
mer an underwriter, standing under the double 
risk of seasons, for his landlord’s share of what the 
land produces as well as for his own,—he thus pro- 


_ceeds to show the root of our social evils, and to 


during the winter half-year under the physical impossi- 


bility of doing any regular out-door agricultural work, 


would spin, weave, and clothe themselves by their own | 


household industry as before, and buy no more of our 
manufactures than they do now. A change in those 
habits of a people which are rooted in their social eco- 
nomy, in the distribution of their property, the occupa- 
tion of their soil, the nature of their country and climate, 
the institutions and arrangements of their governments, 
cannot be produced by any influences from without... . 

It is quite unreasonable to suppose that they would 
take our manufactures to the prejudice of their own, 
because we take corn from the banks of the Vistula; a 


country with which they have no natural community of 


interests ; with which they have no connexion, unless 
on paper. 
This may be unreasonable ; but surely it is not 


unreasonable to assume that they will take manu- | 


factured goods where they can obtain them best 
and cheapest ; and also that the agricultural popu- 
lation of the regions of the Vistula will be more 
attracted to their corn customers in Britain, than 
to those with whom they have only ** a connexion 
on paper.” No one has more entire faith in the 
yreat superiority of our manufacturing powers, and 
natural and acquired adaptation for their employ- 
ment, than Mr. Laing. He, indeed, scouts the very 
idea of rivalship, and thinks the danger of manu- 


unfold his grand remedy :— 


The competition for land to hire, in consequence of the 
monopoly of the property of land in large estates, and the 
difficulty, or impossibility rather, of employing smal! 
capitals with safety in any trade or manufacture in which 
the large capitals compete with, and ruin the small, 
forces the class of tenants possessing capital out of their 
natural position as cultivators paid for the use of their 
means of cultivation, into the position of the landowners 
with respect to the risks and losses which equitably, and 
in a natural instead of a constrained artificial system of 
land occupancy, would fall proportionably upon the latter, 
The money-rented tenant is not only an underwriter 
insuring his Jandowner’s interest in the produce of the 
land against the risk of seasons, but he is also an under- 
writer securing him against the fluctuation of markets, 
and a corn merchant paying all the expenses of trans- 
porting and marketing what, in any just view of the 
nature of rent, is not his property, but the landowner’s, 
It is his bargain, no doubt, and it is his own will to accept 
the lease of his land under such conditions; but it is not 


an equitable bargain, nor a man’s free will, when an ar- 


facturing capital withdrawing itself to the conti-_ 


nent, under the pressure of the Corn Laws, an idle 
fear, or a vain threat. This comes strongly out in 
his notes on the Corn Law question, which notes at 
first sight, involve some fallacies and inconsisten- 
cies, 

To pass to another topic :—Mr. Laing broaches 
an opinion which many will dispute, though he 
supports it ingeniously, namely, that the entire 
burthen of tithe falls wholly and solely upon the 
agricultural labourer; and his deduction is— 

When the English landlords complain of their poor- 
rate, they forget that the object of it, the poor man, has 
been paying all his life a much heavier rich-rate for 
them—viz. one tenth of his time and labour, for the 
support of a church establishment to which the landlords 


that he would not be upon the poor-rate, if he had re- | 


ceived all his life, wages for all that his time and labour 
produced, instead of working one day in ten for no wages. 

Now this artificial and evil arrangement in our social 
system, which reduces to misery and to the vices asso- 


{ 


tificial system has grown up under a protective legislation 
which leaves him no alternative but to step into all the 
risks for the landowner, or let the land and his trade 
alone altogether. It is like the bargain and free will of 
the passengers in a vessel stranded on the Goodwin Sands, 
treating with the Deal boatmen to bring them to land. 
The corn,laws are the protective legislation under which 
this artificial relation between the landowner and the 
cultivator has grown up. When these are abolished, the 
relations between Jandowner and cultivator will return 
to a sound and natural state. The landowner will pay 
the cultivator the half or whatever proportion may be 
agreed upon, of the produce of the land, for his capital, 
skill, and labour in producing it, and run his own risks 
of seasons and markets. The present tenantry will re- 
turn to the state from which they fell—that of a yeomanry 
cultivating their own lands. Their smallest capitals, of 
two or three thousand pounds sterling, will then 

small estates for their investment at the moderate price 
to which the reduced value of the produce of land will 
bring landed property. The artificial value given by 
protective legislation for the benefit of the landowner, 
and by the exclusive privileges or political advantages 
attached to their kind of property, being taken away, § 
thousand pounds’ worth of land will be as readily found 
in the market as a thousand pounds’ worth of broad cloth. 
Land will take the tendency to be distributed again im 
smallestates of yeomanry and gentry living on and farming 


; _ their own properties, instead of the tendency it has long 
and farmers contribute none of their own property ; and 


had, to be concentrated in large masses in the hands of 
great capitalists. The condition of the money-rented teD- 
antry willbe improved. They will be relieved from the 
unjust position of having the risk of markets and crops 
thrown entirely onthem. Many farmers in the Lothiam 
and they are notthe most short-sighted of men, have of late 
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‘nnlated for a rent payable partly or wholly in grain ; | follow naturally and necessarily, although gradually, in 


or in S0 


many bolls per acre, valued at the average or | our social economy, from the abolition of all protecting 


gar prices of the year. This is but a step, a feeling of | duties on corn in favour of landed property. It will be 


the way in the dark. . .. .- 
will be to pay as rent no 


ert 
pb of the crops actually produced, or of the value 


they sell for in the market. The tendency clearly is to 
return to the natural principle of rent, as a payment by 
the landowner to the cultivator, the landowner standing 


the risks of seasons and markets for his own interest in | 


the produce. The consequences of this change will be, 
that the tenantry possessing capital will become yeomen 


proprietors farming their own estates. The husbandry | 
class immediately below them, the men of industry, skill 


intelligence, but with little or no capital, will become | | 
and intelligence, ' musing over the decayed city of Gcenoa, and which, 


metayer tenants, and the working labourers in husbandry 
will become small farmers, holding land for their work. 


linked to this inevitable change in the state of landed 
property. It will, in truth, produce a slow and quiet, 
but complete revolution in our whole social economy 


one much needed, very beneficial in its results to the | ; : . . 
| marble palaces, mingled in luxuriant magnificence, and 


great mass of the community, and which never can come 
with less evil to any class or interest, than through the 
gradual change brought about in the course of years by 
aregular act of legislation. It isa fact not to be denied, 
or blinked at, that the upper classes of the landed social 


body in Britain are too far removed by vast incomes, | 


and conventional privileges and distinctions, from all 
community of knowledge, business, interests, or feelings, 
with the middle or lower classes for whom they legislate. 


body at present, educated aloof, and living aloof from 


The next step! arevolution. It may not be perceptible in the geners- 
t so many fixed bolls per acre, | tion in which it is effected; but on looking back fromjthe 
he season produces the crop or not, but a fixed | higher state of wellbeing to which it will gradually 


raise all classes, it will be considered a great and bene- 
ficial revolution. 

We stop here, at a point up to which we can 
entirely agree with our author. 

Lesides the warning instance of Holland, there 
is another and a melancholy consummation to 
the history of commercial and manufactur- 
ing England, which occurs to our author when 


/at this particular crisis, comes powerfully home to 
Important improvements in our social condition are | 


the mass of the nation. The landed proprietor is out of | 


his just position. ‘The man with an estate worth fifty, 


sixty, or eighty thousand pounds, enjoys far higher poli- | 1" ‘ j 
Peirce P ng: apg living, cooking, and doing all family work, half and half 


tical privilege and influence, both in the public and in 
the loca] affairs of the country, than the merchant or 
manufacturer with an equal capital invested in concerns 
of far greater importance to the community, and requir- 
ing much higher talent for its management. The ex- 


| 


clusive Weight in society which belonged to landed pro- | 


perty when it was almost the only kind of property, 
continues vested in a class who now are, from their very 
position in society, necessarily lessexperienced and versed 
in the Various interests of a modern community than those 
for whom they act and legislate. Legislators and legis 
latees have become two distinct tribes, inhabiting the 
same land, without common objects, interests, or know- 
ledge. The Reform Bill failed to amend this evil in our 
social economy, because the Bill was founded on the false 
principle of continuing the monopoly of political influence 
in one kind of property only, and merely attempting to | 
imerease the numbers of those partaking in the monopoly. 
But the abolition of the corn laws will amend the evil. | 
The social influence of all kinds of property will be | 
equalized, Property will not lose its social and political 
influence, but landed property will have no more than 
its Just and equal share; and all proprietors who have a | 
"ake in the country by any description of property will 
“ave a voice in its affairs, through their representatives, , 
Proportionable to thatstake. The landed proprietor will 
“ave to submit to be measured by the standard applied | 
to other proprietors—viz., the value of his property and | 
> wai taken together—not by the feudal standard of | 
_” Measurement of his land as property of a more noble | 
“ind than their money-capitals, machinery, or shipping, 
— exclusively to legislate for these, and to form 
— ce enentation inthe legislature. The landed booby, 
the +n woe extend tocrowing like a cock, will no longer | 
‘oa seat as of birth-right, on the parliamentary | 
: €s with a Brougham, a Macauley, or an O'Connell. | 
sents a and rational distribution of the legislative | 
phiiedae the equality of rights and advantages of all 
aio a - proportion to their stake in the country, 
ad ed oe as capitalists, landowners, or labourers, | 
sisaenen 7 gtr Pn agriculture, manufacture, or 
RT potas dh ithout privilege of or pressure upon one kind | 
“roperty, or class of people more than another, will | 


the heart of the patriot and the philanthropist. 
He remarks :— 

Here in Genoa, the imaginative traveller may revel, 
in his descriptions of orange groves, vine-clad hills, and 


rising against a background of Heaven-high peaks of 
snow cutting into a deep blue sky above, and washed 
beneath by a sea still more intensely blue. But that 
miserable proseman, the political economist, goes dodg- 
ing about this magnificent city, the city of palaces, the 
Genova la Superba, asking, Where do your middle classes 
live? Where did they live in the days of Genoa’s great- 
ness? He sees now, that the same roof covers the beggar 


They are in reality a kind of Brahmin caste in the social | 4"4 the prince; for, on the ground-floors, under the 


marble staircases, and marble-paved halls, and superb 
state rooms on the first-floor, there are vaults, holes, and 
coach-house-like places opening into the streets, in which 
the labouring class and small shopkeepers pig together, 


in the open air. But was this always so! Where did, 


| or where do they live, who are neither princes nor beg- 


gars’? who are a degree above porters, or day labourers, 
or the small shopkeeper, or tradesman living by their 
custom, in the means and habits of a civilized existence! 
Where be the snug, comfortable, suitable, dwellings for 


| this middle class, the pith and marrow of a nation, which 


cover the land in England and Scotland so entirely, that 
the great mansion is the exception, not the rule in our 


' national habitations, wealthy as the nation is! Here, 


all is palace, and all is noblesse, public functionary, and 
beggar. They reckon in Genoa, in clerical function alone, 
6,000 persons, and 7,000 military. Sweep away the 
edifices of nobility, those appropriated to public fune- 
tionaries and their business, together with churches, 
convents, hospitals, barracks, theatres, and such public 


_ buildings, and Genoa would scarcely be a town. Yet 


Genoa is not a poor town in one sense. Many of these 


_ palaces are inhabited by a wealthy nobility, and, it is said, 


there are more capitalists,more great capitalists inGenoa, 
than in any town in Italy. To have erected and to keep 
up such palaces as they live in, or even to afford so much 
dead stock as is invested in the mere material, the mar- 
ble, gilding, pictures of value, ornaments, and costly 
furniture, speaks of enormous wealth, both in past and 
present days. 

And after describing the actual condition of the 
population of Genoa, where the extremes of luxury 
and grandeur and of the most squalid poverty meet, 
he inquires— 

May not the history of Genoa’s commercial greatness 
and decline become, in the course of ages, that of Eng- 
land’s! May not the one show in small, what the other 
will come to in large! Is not the same element of decay 
common to the social economy of both! It is in the 
nature of trade and manufacture, that great capital drives 
small capita! out of the field; it can afford to work for 
smaller returns. There is a natural tendency in trade 
to monopoly, by the accumulation of great wealth in few 
hands. It is not impossible, that in every branch of trade 
and manufacture in Britain, the great capitalist will, in 
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time, entirely oceupy the field, and put down small capi- 
talists in the same lines of business; that a monied aris- 
tocracy, similar to that here in Genoa, will gradually be 
formed, the middle class of small capitalists in trade and 
manufacture become gradually extinguished, and a struc- 


1 
; 
} 


ture of society gradually arise, in which lords and la- | 
bourers will be the only classes or gradations in the | 
commercial and manufacturing, as in the landed system. — 


An approximation, a tendeney towards this state, is going 
on in England. In many branches of industry,—for 
instance, in glass-making, iron-founding, soap-making, 
cotton-spinning, the great capitalists engaged in them 


have, by the natural effect of working with great capital, 
driven small capitals out of the field, and formed a kind | 


of exclusive family property of some of these branches of 
manufacture. Government, by excessive taxation and 
excise regulation, both of which have ultimately the 
effect,as in the glass and soap manufacture and distillery 
business, of giving a monopoly to the great capitalist 
who can afford the delay and advance of money these 
impediments require, has been hitherto aiding, rather 
than counteracting, this tendency of great capital to 
swallow all the employments in which small capital can 
act. It is a question practically undetermined, whether 
the experiment into which this tendency has forced so- 
ciety within these few years, the junction of small capi- 


talists in joint-stock, subscription, or share eompanies, | 


can compete in productive industry, with great capital 
in the hands of one or two partners wielding great means 
with the energy, activity, and frugality of an individnal. 





It is not an imaginary, nor perhaps a very distant evil, | 
that our middle classes with their small capitals may sink 


into nothing, may become, as here, tradesmen or small | social arrangements, no one more warmly appre- 


dealers supplying a few great manufacturing and com- | 


mercial families with the articles of their household 
consumpt ; or supernumerary candidates for unnecessary 
public functions, civil, military, or clerical; and that in 
trade, as in land, a noblesse of capitalists,and a popula- 
tion of serfs working for them, may come to be the two 
main constituent parts in our social structure. A Genoa 
in large, England may possibly become—with one small 
class living in almost royal splendour and luxury; and 
the great mass of the community in rags and hunger. 


Legislative wisdom and justice, the common in- 
terests, and the common intelligence of the country, 
must avert such a catastrophe, or proud England 
will merit no more sympathy from future times, 
than Mr. Laing now bestows upon fallen Genoa, 
when he eloquently says :— 


When we reflect on the former greatness and the 
present decay of this once powerful state, how important 
the lesson it teaches! not the commonplace lesson only 
of the instability of human greatness—but that the mis- 
application of capital, or rather of human industry—-for 
capital is the command of human labour and time, em- 
bodied in the form of money—is the cause of the instabi- 
lity of greatness in empires, as in individuals, Look at 
this city of Genoa! at the millions upon millions that 
have been expended unreproductively! The loom, the 
ship, the steam engine, the factory, reproduce their own 
cost with a profit, and the whole is laid out, again and 
again, and to the latest generation, reproductively ; but 
the palace, the gorgeous ornament, the pageant, the dis- 
play of pomp and power in fleets and armies and courtly 
splendour, reproduce nothing. The labourer earns his 
needful food during the time he is employed in producing 
them; that done, he is no richer than at first, and the 
means of his employer to re-employ him, the capital 
which laid ont in a reproductive way, would have gone 
on to all posterity, angmenting and extending employ- 
ment, wellbeing, and civilisation, is fixed down and 
buried in a pile of stones. The labourers of the day 
earned their wages for piling them together, consumed 
and paid for their meat and drink during the time; and 
that is all the result of the outlay of capital, which, if 
the Genoese nobles had employed it reproductively in 
manufacturing or transporting the objects of civilized life 


would have vivified the East. Capital is a bank Note fop 
so much human labour. If its value is not reproducad 


| by its outlay, the holder of it is wasting his means, and 


the industrious of the country suffer a loss. 

I mourn not for Genoa. Distant countries conquered 
plundered, oppressed, reduced to subjection and barbay. 
ism, to enable a wealthy and ostentatious aristoe 
to vie with each other in splendid extravagance—th 
middle class extinguished—the useful arts and manufge. 
tures, those which diffuse comfort and civilisation through 
society, and extend by their productive action the spher 
of human industry, postponed to the ornamental, to those 
which administer only to the luxurious enjoyment of the 
few, and add little or nothing to the means of living 
wellbeing, and industry of the many—in the downfal 
of such a state—of a people of princes and beggars— 
what is there to regret! Lord Castlereagh need not 
turn him in his grave, if the annihilation of the Genoese 
aristocracy as a state be the greatest of his diplomatie 
sins, 

There are many topies discussed in these Notes 
to which we should have liked to refer, and we 
were almost bound to give our readers some relish 
of the lighter parts of the work ; but we have al. 
ready so far exceeded our limits, that we must be 
contented earnestly to recommend the sections on 
Catholicism and Protestantism, and, above all, the 
account of the boasted educational system of the 
continent, but especially that of Prussia. If no 
one more keenly perceives the defects of British 


ciates the value of those free, if imperfect institu- 
tions, which give the people of these islands so great 
a moral superiority over the continental nations, 
On this text, in pointing out the difference which 
exists between Great Britain and Prussia, Austria, 
and the Italian States, Mr. Laing preaches the purest 
gospel of democracy. 

Man, in his social state, is not intended by his Creator 
to be only a passive subject of wise and good government, 


| be it ever so wise and good, but to attain the higher 


moral condition of wisely and well governing himself, 
not only in his private moral capacity as an individual, 
but in his social, political capacity as one of the members 
of a community. Morality and religion direct him in 
his private capacity; but if he is debarred by the arbitrary 
institutions of his government from exercising the other 
half of his social duties, he is, morally considered, but 
half a man, is answering but half the end for which maa 
is sent into this world as a social being; is fulfilling 
but half the duties given him to be fulfilled by his Crea- 
tor—for man is created a political as well as a moral 
being; has a political as well as a moral existence. A 
people governed by laws, in the enactment of which they 
have no voice, and by functionaries independent of public 
opinion, are in a low social and political, and consequently 
in a low moral condition, however suitable and excellent 
the law itself and its administration may be. They 
are morally slaves. The Prussian, the Austrian, the 
Neapolitan, the Papal subjects stand equally upon this 
low moral level. . : o They are in a sta 
of mental vassalage as moral and social beings, in a sta 
of pupilage, not of free agency, whatever be their edt 
cation, or their physical condition as to food and the 
comforts of life. The enjoyments and character of 
animal-people are all that men attain to under thes 
paternal autocratic governments, with, perhaps, 
developement, in the town-populations, of taste and fee! 
ing for the fine arts, and a certain polish and amenity 
manners. . . . . Weattach too great import 
ance to these superficial, although intellectual and mo 
acquirements, in estimating the education of an individ 
orofanation. National education, as it is called, turm 
in all these paternal autocratic governments which 


_not leave the people to the education of their own free 


for the consumers, instead of in building huge palaces, | agency as moral beings united in society, principally 1P* 
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ihe developement of these tastes, manners, and feelings. | 
if eating, drinking, lodging, and living well, for very 
jittle outlay of industry, exertion, or bodily labour, and 
still less of mental, and along with these the enjoyment, 
through the eye and ear, of all the pleasures that a cul- 
‘ed, educated taste in the fine arts affords, if physical | 
with this kind of intellectual culture or developement 
be the great end to be attained by man in society, these | 
gatocratic governments are rapidly carrying their people 
to a higher social condition than that of the people of 
Britain. 

But if the moral and social duties of man, as a mem- 
ber of the human family, demand something more than 
his own animal enjoyment, physical wellbeing, and per- 
sonal gratification, even in the intellectual exercise of 
his taste and feeling—if his true position in life be that 
‘9. which his moral and intellectual nature can be fully 
and freely developed in the exercise of his capabilities, 
duties, and rights, as a thinking, responsible, free agent | 
_and his true education, that which fits him for this 
position,—then are these autocratic governments and 
their subjects in a low social position—one far beneath 
that of the British,—and their systems of national edu- 
cation are not adapted to the great moral end of human 
existence, but merely to support their governments. If 
we fairly consider the social condition of the continental 


iva 


man of whatever class, whatever position, or whatever | 


eountry, Neapolitan, or Austrian, or Prussian, we find 
him, body and soul,a slave. His going out and coming 
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| in, his personal, bodily, and mental action in the use of 


his property, in the exercise of his industry and talents, 


_in his education, his religion, his laws, his doings, think- 


ings, readings, talkings in public or private affairs, are 
fitted on him by his master, the state, like clothing on a 
convict ; and in these alone can he move, or execute any 
act of social existence. He has no individual existence 
socially or morally, for he has no individual free agency. 
His education fits him for this state of pupilage, but not 
for independent action as a reflecting, self-guiding being, 
sensible of, and daily exercising his social, political, 
moral, and religious rights and duties, as a free agent. 
In his position relatively to these rights and duties, the 
continental man stands on a level very far below that of 
the individual of our country in a corresponding class of 
society. With all the ignorance and vice imputed to our 
lower classes, they are in true and efficient education, 
as members of society acting for themselves in their rights 
and duties, and under guidance of their own judgment, 
moral sense, and conscience, in a far higher intellectual, 
moral, and religious condition, than the educated slaves 
of the continent. This is the conclusion, in social eco- 
nomy, which the author of the preceding Notes has come 
to, and which the reader is requested to consider. 


The length at which we have analyzed a work 
_of so grave a character as these Notes, must speak 
| our sense of its ability and importance ; and of the 
(expansion and the solidity of its author's views. 





MISS BURNEY’S DIARY AND LETTERS.* 


Were this charming work very inferior to what 
it isin point of matter and composition, it would 


still be most welcome throughout the countless | 


thousands of the quiet reading homes of England, 
were it but for the feelings which it must reeall of 
the days when the name of Miss Burney was a 
household word, as dear and familiar as that of 
Scott or Bulwer, and for the delightful reminis- 
cences which it must awaken of the first entranced 
wanderings of the youthful imagination into the 
f. 


mimic life. 


The author of Z£velina not only enjoyed as | 


wide a popularity as the most popular of the 
modern fictionists, but in her own age she de- 
served it. Within her own range, there has not 
becn a more felicitous sketcher of English charac- 
ter and oddities. Were Evelina to appear even 
how, with such modifications as change of mode 
and manners would lead the author to adopt, the 
popularity of the book would, we apprehend, be 
a8 yreat as when it was warinly and sincerely 
praised by Johnson, Burke, Sheridan, Reynolds, 
Mrs. Thrale, Mrs. Cholmondeley, in short, by the 
whole world ; while the jealousy or soreness of 
Cumberland formed its author's crowning triumph. 
But the Diary and Letters will afford us matter 
enough for discussion, without looking back upon 
those delightful fictions which still charm after 
the lapse of sixty years. 

Miss Frances Burney wes the second daughter 
ofa clever, “ talented,” and wonderfully “ getting 


: Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay, Author of 
Evelina,’ “ Cecilia,” &c., Edited by her Niece, Vol. L., | 
‘oliprehending the years 1778 to 1780, pp. 436, with a 


, 





hee. 


Colburn. 


fairy regions of fiction and among the scenes of | 


on” family; though their success in life was 
grounded on solid merit, as well as on good tact, 
and the capacity of making the best of the social 
| position which the abilities, pleasing manners, and 
indefatigable perseverance of their father, Dr. 
Burney, had acquired for them. Probably to 
enhance her subsequent brillianey, Fanny is pro- 
nounced to have been, in childhood, very back ward 
in learning, or an arrant dunce. At eight years of 
age, she did not even know her letters. At nine, 
she lost her mother ; and while her elder and her 
younger sister were sent to France for some years 
to complete their education, poor Fanny was left 
to scramble on in her widowed father’s house as 
she best could: so that she affords one more in- 
stance of the thorough teaching of those who are 
self-taught. She lived among educated people, 
and she educated herself. Her father was gener- 
ally engaged in literary composition, his daughters 
were his amanuenses ; and so Fanny, the brightest 
of them, became insensibly an authoress, and 
“awakening one morning, found herself famous,” 
At ten years old, the neglected Fanny, we are told, 

















ortrait of Miss Burney, Fac-similes of her Letters, &c., | 


could absolutely read ; and as writing was one main 
business of the head of the house, sosoon as she could 
make pot-hooks and hangers, she began imitatively 
to scribble rhymes and little stories. In a few more 
years, this taste was fortunately superseded by the 
love of reading ; for the author of EFErelina and 
(Cecilia, unlike most inventive writers, was an 
observer of character and manners before she be- 
came a reader,—one cause, probably, of her pre- 
cocity. The Quarterly Review, with that malicious 
love of truth which may sometimes be a duty in 
critics, has destroyed the fond illusion of a work 
of fiction, pregnant with quick and mature obser- 
vation of life, being written by a girl of seventeen ; 
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which gross improbability was at one time credited. 
Evelina, not a juvenile, was not even a hasty per- 
formance. The author must have been shaping 
and turning it in her mind for many years; and 
when, in her twenty-sixth year, it finally appeared, 
it was the production of a mature woman, who, 


with the outward seeming of excessive shyness and | 


reserve, had seen a great deal of society, and re- 
flected upon what she saw. Though never at a 
girls school, Miss Burney had, all her life, under 
her father’s roof, lived in the improving school 
of a varied and accomplished society. Of her 
education, her Editor remarks :— 


Although the education of Dr. Burney’s daughters was 
not conducted according to the elaborate systems of the 


present day, they yet enjoyed some advantages which | 
more than compensated for the absence of regular and | 


salaried instructors. The sentiments and example of 
their father excited them to love whatever was upright, 
virtuous, and amiable ; while, from not being secluded 
in a school-room, they also shared the conversation of 
their father’s guests; and, in London, Dr. Burney’s 
miscellaneous but agreeable society included some of 
those most eminent for literature in our own country, 


together with many accomplished foreigners, whose ob- | 


servations and criticisms were in themselves lessons. 
Perhaps the taste of Frances Burney was formed much 


in the same way as that of her celebrated contemporary, | 


Madame de Staél. who relates that she used to sit with 
her work, on a little stool at her mother’s knee, and 
listen to the conversation of all Monsieur Neckar’s en- 
lightened visiters; thus gathering notions on literature 
and politics long ere it was suspected that she knew the 
meaning of the words. 


If, however, the above methods were of themselves | 


sufficient for education, all good conversers might offer a 
“royal road” to learning. But the benefit here obtained 


was chiefly that of directing the attention to intellectual | 


pursuits, enlightening the judgment, and exciting a 


thirst for knowledge which led the youthful Frances to | 


diligent and laborious application. By the time she was 
fourteen she had carefully studied many of the best 


authors in her father’s library, of which she had the un- | 


controlled range. She began also to make extracts, 
keeping a catalogue raisonné of the books she read; and 
some of her early remarks were such as would not have 
disgraced a maturer judgment. 

While her sisters were acquiring accomplish- 
ments in France, and “ finishing their education,” 
it was in such quiet studies that the author of 


“Evelina,” alone, in her father’s house, improved | 


her mind and talents. Among the happy in- 
fluences around her, next to the example of her 
father, to whom she was devotedly attached, and, 
perhaps, before that influence, was the affectionate 
care of a gentleman,—a sincere and old friend of the 
Burneys, of whom the world has already heard as 
Fanny's second father,—the Hermit of Chesington, 
—her beloved “ Daddy Crisp.” This old gentle- 
man, who had more than pretensions to literature, 
is not the least interesting person in the gallery of 
accomplished and intellectual persons among whom 
the volume places us. He had, probably, been an 


early patron of Dr. Burney’s, and he was his | 


“ guide, philosopher, and friend,” when he needed 
friends. The excellent sense, good taste, and ac- 
quirements of this gentleman, as well as the genial 
nature, revealed in his letters to Fanny, give him 
a lively interest with the admirers of Miss Burney, 
whom the reader must like all the better for her 
cordial regard for her “Daddy.” This is, perhaps, 


IARY AND LETTERS. 


the finest trait of individual character which the 
volume presents. The following passage carrie, 
us back to the ruralities of the neighbourhood of 
London seventy years ago :— 


At this time Mr. Crisp had given up the world, in eon. 
| sequence of various losses, diminished fortune, and dis. 
| appointed hopes; and he had fixed his dwelling in ay 
old-fashioned country-house, called Chesington Hall, not 
far from Kingston in Surrey, and within a few miles of 
_Hampton. This mansion stood upon a large and nearly 
| desolate common, and not a road or even a track led to 
it from Epsom, which was the nearest town. It wags 
encircled by ploughed fields, and one-half of the building 
was inhabited by a farmer; while, in the remaining por. 
tion dwelt the proprietor, Christopher Hamilton, Esq,, 
with whom Mr. Crisp had adopted some pic-nic plan, 
which enabled him to consider Chesington as his decided 
residence. At the death of Mr. Hamilton, the house, which 
was then his only property, devolved to his maiden as. 
| ter, Mrs. Hamilton, who, with her niece, Miss kitty 
| Cooke, continued to receive Mr. Crisp as ar inmate, and 
to admit other persons as occasional boarders. 
| This independent method of visiting his friend, and of 
obtaining country air and exercise for his children, ex- 
actly suited the views of Dr. Burney, and they all in 
turn, or in groups, enjoyed the society of their Chesing- 
_ton Daddy, as they familiarly called Mr. Crisp; while he 





| was indulgent to all their youthful vagaries; and amused 
| with observing their different characters. 

Fanny must have been his favourite. Nor was 
she always, nor probably by nature, the half- 
prudish and over-conscious, self-occupied, or ego- 
tistical person, which an overpowering burst of 
_applause, the necessity of managing a literary 
reputation, and the etiquette of court life after- 
wards rendered her. After she had “ grown 
famous,” Mr. Crisp, in one of his letters to “ Fan- 
'nikin,” thus refers to her as a child :— 

Do you remember, about a dozen years ago, how you 
used to dance Nancy Dawson on the grass-plot, with 
your cap on the ground, and your long hair streaming 
down your back, one shoe off, and throwing about your 
head like a mad thing?) Now you are to dance Nancy 
Dawson with fetters on; there is the difference : yet there 
is certainly a nameless grace and charm in giving a loose 
to that wildness and friskiness sometimes. 

J am very glad you have secured Mrs. Montagu for 
your friend; her weight and interest are powerful; but 
there is one particular I do not relish; though she means 
it as a mark of favour and distinction—it is, where she 
says, “If Miss Burney does write a play, I beg I may 
know of it, and (if she thinks proper) see it.” 

Now, Fanny, this same seeing it, (in a professed female 
| wit, authoress, and Maecenas into the bargain,) I fear im- 

plies too much interference—-implies advising, correcting, 
altering, Ac. &c. &ec.; not only so, but in so high a critic, 
the not submitting to such grand authority, might pos 
sibly give a secret, concealed, lurking offence. Now 
d’ye see, as I told you once before, I would have the 
whole be all my own—all of a piece; and to tell you the 
truth, I would not give a pin for the advice of the ablest 
friend who would not suffer me at last to follow my owe 
judgment without resentment. 


“Daddy Crisp” had, at one time, seen a good 
deal of the blue queens, and he appears to have 
understood them thoroughly. 

Dr. Burney married an excellent and clevet 
widow lady while his daughters were dawning inte 
womanhood ; but though Mrs. Burney seems to 
have possessed the respectful esteem of her clever 
step-daughter, she does not appear to have enjoyed 
her confidence. Thus, Fanny’s literary projects 
_were all pursued by stealth; and though, when 


jabout to publish anonymously, she deemed it 4 
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MISS BURNEY’S 


duty to first apprize her father of the event, the ! 


Doctor either considered her communication a joke, | 


or choosing to have no responsibility in the affair, 
treated it as such. Yet he managed admirably 
to ensure her success when the right time came, 
and enjoyed her literary fame with the best feel- 


ings of a father. 


“After all, “‘ Evelina,” at first, was left pretty | 


much to make her own way. The manu- 
script, sent anonymously to Dodsley, was re- 


jected by him with dignity, and it was next 


heen then a rather obscure bookseller in Fleet 
Street. The negotiator on this occasion was 
Fanny's vounger brother Charles, and her sole 
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one thought as much about their own book as did 
poor Miss Burney, and passed through such an 
ordeal, authors, but especially authoresses, were a 
race dreadfully to be pitied. But a good deal must 
depend upon mental constitution, and something 
on the change of times. Rousseau, when hungry 
and unknown, could not enter a confectioner’s 
shop to buy a cake, for the dread of people looking 
at him and watching him; and the author of 
“Evelina” certainly endured more pangs and 


| throes from people speaking of the book, or from not 
offered to Mr. Lowndes, who appears to have | 


confidante her favourite sister Susan. Mr. Lowndes | 


offered twenty pounds for the manuscript, and 
the group were delighted with the magnificence 
of the sum, which “ Daddy Crisp” afterwards 
said should have been. £1000. In January, 
1778, the Book—the wonderful Book—the Book 
of Books—the sole object of its author’s jour- 
nal for several years,—of her thoughts by day, 
and her dreams by night, was fairly ushered into 
the world. Its author had been born on the 13th 
June, 1752, or twenty-five years and six monthis 
earlier, Her private journal had been begun ten 
years previously ; and is, we are told, fully as in- 
teresting to her family at its commencement as in 
her more brilliant periods. But the editor has, in 
the meanwhile, judiciously started with the me- 
morable era in the life of her aunt, marked by the 
appearance of this first work. The volume before 
us, and the year 1778 is, therefore, thus play- 
fully commenced by Miss Burney :— 

This year was ushered in by a grand and most impor- 
tantevent! At the latter end of January, the literary 
world was favoured with the first publication of the in- 
genious, learned, and most profound Fanny Burney! I 
doubt not but this memorable affair will, in future times, 
mark the period whence chronologers will date the 
zenith of the polite arts in this island! 

This admirable authoress has named her most elabo- 


rate performance, Eveitina; or, a Young Lady's Eu- | 


tran: into the World. 


Perhaps this may seem a rather bold attempt and title, | 


for a female whose knowledge of the world is very con- 
fiued, and whose inclinations, as well as situation, incline 
her to a private and domestic life. All I can urge is, 


ha a das ° 
that [have only presumed to trace the accidents and | . . 
/ amazement and diversion. 


adventures to which a “ young woman” is liable; I have 
hot pretended to show the world what it actually is, but 
what it appears to a girl of seventeen: and so far as 
that, snrely any girl who is past seventeen may safely 
do ' The motto of my excuse shall be taken from Pope’s 
Temple of Fame :” 
In every work, regard the writer's end ; 
one € er can compass more than they intend. 

This canon of Pope’s, by the way, never can be 
applicable to the works of youthful genius. The 
Journal is socompletely filled withthe author's hopes 
and fears, triumphs and checks, while “ Evelina” 
was making her way into the world of fashion, 
that we fear it might become tiresome to any 
reader, however patient, to hear all or half that 
people said, and all that Miss Burney hoped, 
the ul and believed, about her absorbing book, if 
eb re not agreeably relieved by the de- 

suttul incidental matter introduced. If every 
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speaking of the book, or not in the right vein, than 
Shakspeare suffered with all his dramas, or Scott 
with all his novels. In short, Miss Burney was as 
high fantastic about her book, as a lover about his 
mistress,—now thrilling with pleasure at an eulo- 
gium,—now ina ferment if the book was alluded 
to at all; unable to approach where it was in 
course of reading, or yet to stay away. Next to 
being married, or, perhaps, something more trying 
as more unusual, must, to a young, sensitive woman, 
be the publication of her first book. The example 
of Miss Burney should teach all ladies in the same 
perilous circumstances, who are not properly case- 
hardened, to enjoy the honeymoon of authorship 
in the shades of privacy, and to keep no journal. 

In these degenerate days, the name of a popular 
novel would be dead, buried, and forgotten, in the 
time which it took to bring the popular * Evelina” 
fairly into notice. Between January and July, 
it crept on and on; and by the end of the latter 
month, * Daddy Crisp” had been told who was 
the proud and happy author of the amusing novel 
which some of the Burneys had, experimentally, 
read to him; and Dr. Burney had informed Mrs, 
Thrale, who had admired the work, and re- 
commended it to him, that the author was none 
other than “ our Fanny.” Mrs. Thrale instantly 
wrote a kind and complimentary letter to the proud 
father, and mentioned that Johnson had said there 
were passages in the book which might do honour 
to Richardson. The exulting author breaks out 
into this delightful, and, we fear, almost last sally 
of youthful and natural glee :— 

But Dr. Johnson’s approbation !—it almost crazed me 
with agreeable surprise—it gave me such a flight of 
spirits, that 1 danced a jig to Mr. Crisp, without any 
preparation, music, or explanation—to his no small 
I left him, however, to make 
his own comments upon my friskiness, without affording 
him the smallest assistance. 

An invitation to Streatham, the country resi- 
dence of the Thrales, immediately followed. Miss 
Burney was forthwith to be a literary ion,—a com- 
parative rarity in those days,—which Mrs, Thrale 
had the happiness to catch and exhibit first. “ She 
isour own,” said that ladyto Johnson: “ we caught 
her first.” Mrs. Thrale, however, exercised her 
privileges with true delicacy, and genuine kind- 
ness.—And now fora young authoress’ first entrance 
into the world. 

London, August.—I have now to write an account of 
the most consequential day I have spent since my birth: 
namely, my Streatham visit. 

Our journey to Streatham was the least pleasant part 
of the day ; for the roads were dreadfully dusty,and | was 
really in the fidgets from thinking what my reception 


might be, and from fearing they would expect a less 
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awkward and backward kindof person than I was sure 
they would find. 

Mr. Thrale’s house is white, and very pleasantly 
situated, in a fine paddock. Mrs. Thrale was strolling 
about, and came to us as we got out of the chaise. 

“Ah,” cried she, “I hear Dr. Burney’s voice ! and 
you have brought your daughter !—well, now you are 
good |” : 

She then received me, taking both my hands, and with 
mixed politeness and cordiality welcoming me to Streat- 
ham, she led me into the house, and addressed herself 
almost wholly for a few minutes to my father, as if to 
vive me an assurance she did not mean to regard me as 
a show, or to distress or frighten me by drawing me out. 
Afterwards she took me up stairs, and showed me the 
house, and said she had very much wished to see me at 
Streatham, and should always think herself much obliged 
to Dr. Burney for his goodness in bringing me, which 
she looked upon as a very great favour. 

But though we were some time together, and though 
she was so very civil, she did not hint at my book, and I 
love her much more than ever for her delicacy in avoid- 
ing a subject which she could not but see would have 
greatly embarrassed me. 

When we returned to the music-room, we found Miss 
Thrale was with my father. Miss Thrale is a very fine 
virl, about fourteen years of age, but cold and reserved, 
though full of knowledge and intelligence. 

Soon after, Mrs. Thrale took me to the library; she 
talked a little while upon common topics, and then, at 
last, she mentioned “ Evelina.” 

“ Yesterday at supper,” said she, “we talked it all 
over, and discussed all your characters; but Dr. John- 
son’s favourite is Mr. Smith. He declares the fine gen- 
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wishes for her success. Besides, she was the favour. 
ite of his “ mistress.” 

Mr. Thrale does not appear to have been hurried 
away by the enthusiasm of his lady, At first, he 
seems to have been repelling to the young autho- 
ress, but he gradually grew in her esteem, and the 
slow but sure good-liking was mutual. But we 
must return to the journal :— 


How grateful do I feel to this dear Dr. Johnson, for 
never naming me and the book as belonging one to the 
other, and yet making an allusion that showed his 
thoughts led to it, and, at the same time, that seemed to 
justify the character as being natural! But, indeed, the 
delicacy I met with from him, and from all the Thrales, 
was yet more flattering to me than the praise with which 
I have heard they have honoured my book. 

After dinner, when Mrs. Thrale and I ‘eft the gentle. 
men, we had a conversation that to me could not but be 
delightful, as she was all good humour, spirits, sense, and 
agreeability. Surely 1 may make words, when at a loss, 
if Dr. Johnson does. 

However, | shall not attempt to write any more par- 
ticulars of this day—than which I have never known 4 
happier, because the chief subject that was started and 
kept up, was an invitation for me to Streatham, and a 
desire that I might accompany my father thither next 
week, and stay with them some time. 

We left Streatham at about eight o’clock, and Mr, 
Seward, who handed me into the chaise, added his in- 
terest to the rest, that my father would not fail to bring 
me. In short, I was loaded with civilities from them 
all; and my ride home was equally happy with the rest 





tleman manqgué was never better drawn: and he acted of the day, for my kind and most beloved father was so 


him all the evening, saying he was ‘all for the ladies !’ 


He repeated whole scenes by heart. 


happy in my happiness, and congratulated me so sweetly, 


I declare I was | that he could, like myself, think on no other subject: and 


astonished at him. © you can’t imagine how much he | he told me that, after passing through such a house as 


was pleased with the book ; he ‘could not get rid of the | 
But was it not droll,” said she, | my honoured book. ‘ ‘ , 


rogue, he told me. 


“that I should recommend it to Dr. Burney ¢ and tease | 


him so innocently, to read it !” 

I now prevailed upon Mrs. Thrale to let me amuse my- 
elf, and she went to dress. I then prowled about to 
choose some book, and [ saw, upon the reading-table, 
* Evelina.’ —I had just fixed upon a new translation of 


Seward entered. Linstantly put away my book, because 
I dreaded being thought studious and affected. He 
offered his service to find anything for me, and then, in 
the same breath, ran on to speak of the book with which 
1 had myself * favoured the world !” 


When we were summoned to dinner, Mrs. Thrale made | 
I said that | 


my father and me sit on each side of her. 
I hoped I did not take Dr. Johnson’s place—for he had 
not vet appeared. 

“No,” answered Mrs. Thrale, “he will sit by you, 
which [ am sure will give him great pleasure.” 

Soon after we were seated, this great man entered. I 


that, | could have nothing to fear—meaning for my book, 


Sir Joshua, it seems, vows he would give fifty pounds 
to know the author! Ihave also heard, by the means 
of Charles, that other persons have delared they will 
find him out! 

This intelligence determined me upon going myself to 
Mr. Lowndes, and discovering what sort of answers he 


address him. But as I did not dare trust myself to 
speak, for I felt that I should not be able to act my 
part well, | asked my mother to accompany me. 


>| 
Cicero’s Lalius, when the library-door was opened,and Mr. | made to such curious inquirers as | found were likely to 
{ 


The cunning ladies made nothing of the book- 
| seller, | | 

In a few days, her long visit to Streatham 
was made ; and during this and the next two sea- 
sons, much of Miss Burney’s time was spent at 
this hospitable and learned residence, where she 
‘met many of the literary notabilities of the day. 


have so true a veneration for him, that the very sight of | She also accompanied the Thrales to Brighton, 
| Tunbridge, and Bath; and Mrs. Thrale, in her 


him inspires me with delight and reverence, notwith- 
‘tanding the cruel infirmities to which he is subject; for 
he has almost perpetual convulsive movements, either of 
his hands, lips, feet, or knees, and sometimes of all to- 
gether. 

Mrs. Thrale introduced me to him, and he took his 
place. We had a noble dinner, and a most elegant des- 
sert. Dr. Johnson, in the middle of dinner, asked Mrs. 
Thrale what was in some little pies that were near him. 

“ Mutton,” answered she, “so I don’t ask you to eat 
any, because I know you despise it.” 

“ No, madam, no,” eried he; “I despise nothing that 
is good of its sort; but Iam too proud now to eat of it. 
Sitting by Miss Burney makes me very proud to-day !” 

There is here and elsewhere, much of Johnson's 
table-talk ; and he certainly appears in a very 
amiable light, in relation to Miss Burney. He ad- 
mired her lively talents ; and he must have had a 
fellow-feeling with her position, and many kindly 


| 


own way, which, probably, was the best, did all 
she could to “push her,” both as an author, and 
a voung lady. 

The friends of Johnson—the Thrales, as is well- 


| 
| known, lived in great magnificence, and with ex- 
{ 





treme elegance for “ people in trade.” The social 
position of Mr. Thrale, the richest of rich London 
brewers, the Member for Southwark, the husband 
of Mrs. Thrale, the friend of Johnson, and, more- 
over, a really worthy, accomplished, and sensible 
man, would, at first sight, seem to the world to be 
one to fill people with envy. Yet there is much 
to console those enjoying peace, health, and 4 
mere competence, when they look more closely 
into the life of the Thrales. 

When we arrived here, Mrs. Thrale showed me my 
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room, which is an exceeding pleasant one, and then con- 


ducted me to the library, there to divert myself while | 


she dressed. . 
Miss Thrale soon joined me: and I begin to like her. 


Mr. Thrale was neither well nor in spirits all day. In- 


deed, he seems not to be a happy man, though he has | 


every means of happiness in his power. But I think I 
have rarely seen a very rich man with a light heart and 


light spirits. 
Dr. Johnson was in the utmost good humour. 


On a subsequent day, she writes :— 

Dr. Johnson came home to dinner. 

In the evening he was as lively and full of wit and 
sport as I have ever seen him; and Mrs. Thrale and | 
had him quite to ourselves; for Mr. Thrale came in 


iving plecti dinner (to whic » se y ' ; 
from giving an election dinner ( hich he sent two | ¢, you must not mind me, madam; I say strange things, 


bucks and six pine apples) so tired, that he neither 
opened his eyes nor mouth, but fell fast asleep. Indeed, 
after tea he generally does. 

In the foliowing year, Mr. Thrale had the first 
of those paralytic attacks which soon afterwards 
cuthimoff. While the wornand worried millionaire 
was sleeping, the gay, old, and poor man of letters, 
Johnson, now past seventy, waslively and talka- 
tive enough, and always good-humoured, save 
when bored by any of the show-people, that Mrs. 
Thrale delighted to draw toher coterie. On the first 
night that Miss Burney spent at Streatham, she 
relates :— 

At night Mrs. Thrale asked if I would have anything? 
1 answered “ No;” but Dr. Johnson said, 

“Yes: she is used, madam, to suppers; she would 
like an egy or two, and a few slices of ham, or a rasher 
—a rasher, I believe, would please her better.” 

How ridiculous! However, nothing could persuade 
Mrs. Thrale not to have the cloth laid: and Dr. John- 
son was so facetious, that he challenged Mr. Thrale to 
get drunk ! 

“I wish,” said he, “my master would say to me, 
Johnson, if you will oblige me, you will call for a bottle 
of Toulon, and then we will set to it, glass for glass, till 
itis done; and after that, I will say, Thrale, if you will 
oblige me, you will call for another bottle of Toulon, 
and then we will set to it, glass for glass, till that is 
done: and by the time we should have drunk the two 
bottles, we should be so happy, and such good friends, 
that we should fly into each other’s arms, and both to- 
gether call for the third !” 

| ate nothing, that they might not again use such a 
ceremony with me. Indeed, their late dinners forbid 
“uppers, especially as Dr. Johnson made me eat cake at 
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spirits and good humour, the fever you threatened us 
with Is gone off.” 

He had complained that he was going to be ill last 
night. 

“ Why no, madam, no,” answered he; “I am not yet 
well; I could not sleep at all; there I lay, restless and 
uneasy, and thinking all the time of Miss Burney. Per- 
haps I have offended her, thought I; perhaps she is 
angry; I have seen her but once, and I talked to her ef 
a rasher!—Were you angry !” 

I think I need not tell you my answer. 

“T have been endeavouring to find some excuse,” con- 
tinned he, “and, as I could not sleep, I got np, and 
looked for some authority for the word; and I find, 
madam, it is used by Dryden: in one of his prologues, 
he says—* And snatch a homely rasher from the coals.’ 


but I mean no harm.” 
I was almost afraid he thought I was really idiot 


| enough to have taken him seriously ; but, a few minutes 


after, he put his hand on my arm, and shaking his head, 
exclaimed, 

“Oh, you are a sly little rogue !—what a Holbourn 
beau have you drawn!” 

* Ay, Miss Burney,” said Mrs. Thrale, “the Holbourn 
beau is Dr. Johnson’s favourite; and we have all your 
characters by heart, from Mr. Smith up to Lady Louisa.” 

“Oh, Mr. Smith, Mr. Smith is the man!” cried he, 
laughing violently. “Harry Fielding never drew so 
good «a character !—such a fine varnish of low politeness! 
—such a struggle to appear a gentleman! Madam, there 
is no character better drawn anywhere—in any book or 
by any author.” 

I almost poked myself under the table. Never did I 
feel so delicious a confusion since | was born! 

It would be impossible, we presume, for any 
lady to entertain kind wishes for a young female 
friend, without proposing to marry her well. Seves 
ral matrimonial plans were started, between jest 
and earnest, for Miss Burney. One party was a 
rich booby knight, the nephew and ward of Mr. 
Thrale, which we mention ,to introduce a trait 
which does honour to her heart and judgment 3 
though we do not say what might have been the 
result, had Sir J—— popped the question, 


“Mr. Thrale says nothing would make him half so 
happy as giving Miss Burney to Sir J L_——.” 

Mercy ! what an exclamation did I give. | wonder 
you did not hear me to St. Martin’s Street. However, 


_ she continued, 


tea, for he held it till I took it, with an odd or absent | 


complaisance, 

He Was extremely comical after supper, and would 
hot suffer Mrs. Thrale and me to go to bed for near an 
sour after we made the motion. : . ‘ 

Now for this morning’s breakfast. 

Dr. Johnson, as usual, came last into the library; he 
was in high spirits, and full of mirth and sport. I had 
“vy houour of sitting next to him: and now, all at once, 
time | should fling aside mine. 

Mr ~ Thrale told him that she intended taking me to 

“So you ought, madam,” cried he; “’tis your business 
to be Cicerone to her.” 

Then suddenly he snatched my hand, and kissing it, 

Ah!” he added, “they will little think what a Tartar 
you carry to them!” 
Bu; No, that they won’t!” cried Mrs. Thrale; “ Miss 
‘They looks so meek and so quiet, nobody would sus- 
pect what a comical girl she is; but 1 believe she has a 
great deal of malice at heart.” 

a hess dmg toad a cried the doctor, laughing—* a 
“whe ae ; wit her Smiths and her Branghtons 
wean 9 ee ohnson, said Mrs. fhrale, I hope you 

ry well this morning! if one may judge by your 


¢ flung aside his reserve, thinking, perhaps, that it was | 





“ Mr. Thrale says, Miss Burney seems more formed 
to draw a husband to herself, by her humour when gay, 
and her good sense when serious, than almost anybody 
he ever saw.” 

“He does me much honour,” cried I; though I can- 
not say I much enjoyed such a proof of his good opinion 
as giving me to Sir J—— L——; but Mr. Thrale is 
both his uncle and his guardian, and thinks, perhaps, 
he would do a mutual good office in securing me 80 much 
money, and his nephew a decent companion. Oh, if he 
knew how little I require with regard to money—-how 
much to even bear with a companion! But he was not 
brought up with such folks as my father, my Daddy 
Crisp, and my Susan; and does not know what indiffer- 
ence to all things but good society such people as those 
inspire. 

“ My master says a very good speech,” cried the doe- 
tor, “if Miss Burney’s husband should have anything 
in common with herself; but | know not how we can 
level her with Sir J———- L——., unless she would be 
content to put her virtues and talents in a seale against 
his sousands ; and poor Sir J-——— must give cheat- 
ing weight even then! However, if we bestow such 
a prize upon him, he shall settle his whole fortune on 
her.” 

Ah! thought I, lam more mercenary than you fancy 
me, for not even that would bribe me high enough. 
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Before Dr. Johnson had firisied his e/oge, 1 was ac- 
tually on the groind, for there was no standing it,—or 
sitting it, rather: and Mrs. Thrale seemed delighted for 
me. 

As we can no more stand more of this than Miss 
Burney, we skip it, and come to one of Johnson's 
extraordinary opinions of a book written by aman 
who was great, simply because he did not know the 
value of his own resources. “ Mrs. Thrale gave, 

Me a long and very entertaining account of Dr. Gold- 
smith, who was intimately known here; but in speaking 
of “The Good-natured Man,’ when | extolled my fa- 
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SNE 


vourite Croaker, I found that admirable character was a | 


downright theft from Dr. Johnson. Look at the “ Ram- 


i 


bler,” and you will find Suspirius is the man; and that | 


not merely the idea, but the particulars of the character, | 


are all stolen thence! 

While we were yet reading this “ Rambler,” Dr. John- 
son came in: we told him what we were about. 

“ Ah, madam!” cried he, “Goldsmith was not seru- 
pulous; but he would have been a great man had he 
known the real value of his own internal resources.” 

“ Miss Burney,” said Mrs. Thrale, “is fond of his 
© Vicar of Wakefield:’ and so am I;—don’t you like it, 
Sir?” 

“No, madam, it is very faulty; there is nothing of 
real life in it, and very little of nature. It is a mere 
fanciful performance.” 





He then seated himself upon a sofa, and calling to me, | 


said “ Come— Evelina—come and sit by me.” 


I obeyed; and he took me almost in his arms—that is, | 


do you wear such a vile cap for?” ‘Ill change it, Sir? 
cries the poor girl, ‘if you don't like it.” * Ay, do,’ he 
says; and away runs poor Miss Brown; but when she 
gets on another, its the same thing, for the cap has 
nothing to do with the fault. And then she wonders 
Dr. Johnson should not like the cap, for she thinks jz 
very pretty. And so on with her gown, which he also 
makes her change; but if the poor girl were to change 
through all her wardrobe, unless she could put her things 
on better, he would still find fault.” 

When Dr. Johnson was gone, she told me of my 
mother’s being obliged to change her dress. ; 

“ Now,” said she, “* Mrs. Burney had on a very pretty 
linen jacket and coat, and was going to church; but Dr. 
Johnson, who, I suppose, did not like her in a jacket, 
saw something was the matter, and so found fault with 
the linen: and he looked and peered, and then Said, 
‘Why, madam, this won't do! you mnnst not go to chureh 
so!’ So away went poor Mrs. Burney and changed her 
gown! And when she had done so, he did not like it, 
but he did not know why 3 so he told her ske should not 
wear a black hat and cloak in summer! Oh, how he 
did bother poor Mrs. Burney ! and himself too, for if the 
things had been put onto his mind, he would have taken 
10 notice of them.” : : . ’ . - & 

And now let me try to recollect an account he gave us 
of certain celebrated ladies of lis acquaintance: an ae- 
count which, had you heard from himself, would have 
made you die with laughing, his manner is so peculiar, 
and enforces his humour so originally. 

It was begun by Mrs. Thrale’s apologising to him for 


| troubling him with sume question she thought trifling— 


one of his arms, for one would go three times, at least, | 


round me—and, half laughing, half serious, he charged 
me to “be a good girl!” 

“ But, my dear,’ continued he with a very droll look, 
“what makes vou so fond of the Seotch! I don’t like 
you for that—I hate these Seotch, and so must you. I 
wish Branghton had sent the dog to jail! That Scotch 
dog, Macartney.” 


The Doctor liked at all times “to astonish the 
natives.” Hehad by this time made his celebrated 
journey to the Hebrides, and he paid Miss Burney 


the compliment of wishing she had been of the | 


party. 
times upon his gallantry and politeness, had been 
super-refined at Streatham, he became a critic in the 


dress of fine ladies ; without, however, forgetting | 


very different aspects of many-coloured female life. 
The following is peculiarly rich ; and we like the 


After the Doctor, who piqued himself at all | 


Streatham ladies all the better, for enjoying John- | 


son’s rollicking description of their frail sisters, 

We got home late, and had the company of Mr. EH-—— 
and of Mr. Rose Fuller, a young man who lives at 
Streatham, and is nephew of the famous Rose Fuller: 
and whether Dr. Johnson did not like them, or whether 
he was displeased that we went out, or whether he was 
not well, I know not; but he never opened his mouth, 
except in answer to a question, till he bid us good 
hight. 

Saturday morning.— Dr. Johnson was again all him- 
self; and so civil to me !—even admiring how I dressed 
myself! Indeed, it is well I have so much of his favour; 
for it seems he always speaks his mind concerning the 
dress of ladies; and all ladies who are here obey his in- 
junctions implicitly, and alter whatever he disapproves. 
This is a part of his character that much surprises me: 
but notwithstanding he is sometimes so absent, and 
always so near-sighted, he serutinizes into every part of 
almost everybody's appearance. They tell me of a Miss 
Brown, who often visits here, and who has a slovenly | 
way of dressing. “ And when she comes down in a 
morning,” says Mrs. Thrale, “her hair will be all loose. 
and her cap half off; and then Dr. Johnson, who sees 
something is wrong, and does not know where the fault 
is, concludes it is in the cap, and says, * My dear, what | 


a 


O, Lremember! We had been talking of colours, and 
of the fantastie names given to thein,and why the palest 
lilac should be called a soupir ctouffe; and when Dr. 


| Johnson came in she applied to him. 


“Why, madam,” said he with wonderful readiness, 
“it is called a stifled sigh because it is checked in its 
progress, and only half a colour.” 

| could not help expressing my amazement at his uni- 
versal readiness upon all subjects, and Mrs. Thrale said 
to him, 

“Sir, Miss Burney wonders at your patience with 
such stuff; but I tell her you are used to me, for I be- 
lieve I torment you with more foolish questions chan 
anybody else dares do.” 

* No, madam,” said he, “ you don’t torment me—you 
teaze me, indeed, sometimes.” 

“Ay,so I do, De. Johnson; and I wonder you bear 
with my nonsense.” 

“ No, madam, you never talk nonsense ; you have as 
much sense, and more wit, than any woman I know!” 

“Oh,” cried Mrs. Thrale, blushing, “it is my turn to 
go under the table this morning, Miss Burney !” 

“And yet,” continued the doctor, with the most comi- 


. . 
eal look, “Ihave known all the wits, from Mrs. Mon- 


tague down to Bet Flint!” 
“Bet Flint!” cried Mrs. Thrale ; “ pray who is she !” 
“Oh, a fine character, madam! She was habitually 
a slut and a drunkard, and occasionally a thief and a 
harlot.” 
* And, for Heaven's sake, how came you to know her?” 
“ Why, madam, she figured in the literary world, too! 
Bet Flint wrote her own life, and called herself Cassan- 
dra, and it was in verse—it began: 
* When Nature tirst ordained my birth, 
A diminutive I was born on earth: 
And then I came from a dark abode, 
Into a way and vaudy world.’ 
So Bet brought me her verses to correct ; but I gave her 
half-a-crown, and she liked it as well. Bet had a fine 
spirit—she advertised for a husband, but she had no 
success, for she told me no man aspired to her! Then 
the hired very handsome lodgings and a footboy; and 
she got a harpsichord, but Bet could not play; however, 
she put herself in fine attitudes, and drummed.” 
Then he gave an account of another of these geniuses, 
who called herself by some fine name, I have forgotten 


; what. 


* She had not quite the same stock of virtue,” con- 
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tinued he, ; : 
but IL suppose she envied her accomplishments, for she 


was so little moved by the power of harmony, that while 
Bet Flint thought she was drumming very divinely, the 
other jade had her indicted for a nuisance ” 

* And pray what became of her, Sir !” 

« Why, madam, she stole a quilt from the man of the 
house, and he had her taken up: but Bet Flint had a 
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“nor the same stock of honesty as Bet Flint; | 


spirit not to be subdued; so when she found herself 


obliged to go to jail, she ordered a sedan chair, and bid 
her footboy walk before her. However, the boy proved 
refractory, for he was ashamed, though his mistress was 
not.” 

“* And did she ever get out of jail again, Sir?” 

“ Yes, madam ; when she came to her trial, the judge 
acquitted her. ‘So now, she said to me, ‘the quilt is 
my own, and now I'll make a petticoat of it.’ Oh, I 
loved Bet Flint !” 

Oh, how we all laughed! Then he gave an account 
of another lady, who called herself Laurinda, and who 
also wrote verses and stole furniture; but he had not the 
same affection for her, he said, though she too “was a 
lady who had high notions of honour.” 

Then followed the history of another, who called her- 
self Hortensia, and who walked up and down the park 
repeating a book of Virgil. 

“ But,” said he, “though I know her story, I never 
had the good fortune to see her.” 

After this he gave us an account of the famous Mrs, 
Pinkethman; “ And she,” he said, “told me she owed 
all her misfortunes to her wit ; for she was so unhappy as 
to marry a man who thought himself also a wit, though 
I believe she gave him not implicit credit for it, but it 
occasioned much contradiction and ill-will.” 

“Bless me, Sir!” cried Mrs. Thrale, “how can all 
these vagabonds contrive to get at you, of all people ?” 

“( the dear creatures !” cried he, laughing heartily, 
“leant but be glad to sce them!” 

“Why I wonder, Sir, you never went to see Mrs. 
Rudd among the rest 2?” 

“Why, madam, I believe I should,” said he, “if it was 
not for the newspapers; but I am prevented many 





frolics that I should like very well, since I am become | 


such a theme for the papers.” 

Now would you ever have imagined this? 
it seems, once took Kitty Fisher to see him, but to his no 
little regret he was not at home. 
he added, “did not love Bet Flint, but Bet Flint made 


herself very easy about that.” 


et Flint, | 


“And Mrs. Williams,” | 


How Mr. Crisp would have enjoyed this account! He | 


gave it all with so droll a solemnity, and it was all so 
unexpected, that Mrs. Thrale and [| were both almos 
peeted, that Mrs. Lhrale and Were both almost 


e 1! 
equally diverted. > . . . . 


Well finish them. The anecdotes are not new to 


Lurney, 


Mrs. Thrale told a story of Hannah More, which I 
think exceeds, in its severity, all the severe things I have 
yet heard of Dr. Johnson's saying. 

When she was introduced to him, not long ago, she 
began singing his praise in the warmest manner, and talk- 
ug of the pleasure and the instruction she had received 
from his writings, with the highest encomiums. 
~ome tine he heard her with that quietness which a long 
use of praise has given him: she then redoubled her 
strokes, and, as Mr. Seward calls it, peppered still more 
highly: till, at length, he turned suddenly to her, with a 
stern and angry countenance, and said, * Madam, before 
you flatter a man so grossly to his face, you should con- 
‘der whether or not your flattery is worth his having.” 
Afterwards in conversation, he said, that if 
Little Burney” served him as Hannah More did, 


* 


he should say the same to her. 
Caressed 


houred 


ve 


“ Dear Burney,” and praised her * ho- 
Thie ; book,” would he be insincere with her. 
48 is the rest of the dialogue :— 


Nor, much as he | 
. lished wits! and then everybody loved to halloo me 


ss P | him. 
Since we are among the female wits, we may as | 
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Mrs. T.—If you are spoilt, we can only say, nothing 
in the world is so pleasant as being spoilt. 

Dr. J.—Nv, no; Barney will not be spoilt: she knows 
too well what praise she has a claim to, aud what not, 


_to be in any danger of spoiling. 


F. B.—I do, indeed, believe I shall never be spoilt at 
Streatham, for it is the last place where I can feel of any 
consequence. 

Mrs. 'T.— Well, Sir, she is our Miss Burney, however; 
we were the first to catch her, and now we have got, we 
will keep her. And so she is all our own. 

Dr. J.— Yes, I hope she is; I should be very sorry to 
lose Miss Burney. 

F. B.—Oh, dear! how can two such people sit and 
talk such 

Mrs. T.—Such stuff, you think? but Dr. Johnson's 
love——— 

Dr. J.—Love? no, I don't entirely love her yet; I 
must see more of her first; I have much too high an 
opinion of her to flatter her. I have, indeed, seen no- 
thing of her but what is fit to be loved, but I must know 
her more. I admire her, and greatly too. 

I’. b.—Well this is a very new style to me! I have 
long enough had reason to think myself loved, but ad- 
miration is perfectly new to me. 

Dr. J.—1 admire her for her observation, for her good 
sense, for her humour, for her discernment, for her man- 
ner of expressing them, and for all her writing talents. 

At Miss Burney’s first interview with the bril- 
liant and vivacious Mrs. Cholmondely, she thus 
finishes her sketch of Hannah More :— 


After this, Miss More was mentioned; and I was 
asked what I thought of her?! 

* Don’t be formal with me; if you are, I sha’n’t like 
you!” 

*T have no hope that you will any way !” 

“Oh, fie! fie! but as to Miss More—1 don’t like her 
at all; that is, I detest her! She does nothing but 
flatter and fawn; and then she thinks ill of nobody. 
Don't you hate a person who thinks ill of nobody !” 

My father then told what Dr. Johnson had said to 
her on the occasion of her praising him. 

“This rejoices, this does me good!” cried she; “I 
would have given the world to have heard that. Oh, 
there’s no supporting the company of professed flatterers. 
She gives me such doses of it, that I cannot endure her ; 
but I always sit still and make no answer, but receive 
it as if 1 thought it my due: that is the only way te 
quiet her. She is really detestable. I hope, Miss Bur- 
ney, you don’t think I admire all geniuses! The only 
person I flatter,’ continued she, “is Garrick ; and he 
likes it so much, that it pays one by the spirits it gives 
Other people that I like, 1 dare not flatter!” 

A rat-tat-tat-tat ensued, and the Earl of Harcourt was 





*9 | announced, 
the world, yet they are new from the pen of Miss | 


Though an adorer of “our superiors,” a very 
beadle of “social order,” Johnson was somewhat 
of a democrat in literature, even in spite of him- 
self. His dislike of Mrs. Montagu sprang as 
much from her overweening airs, as from what he 


considered her inordinate or shallow pretensions to 


For 


learning :— 

Mrs. T.—-To-morrow, Sir, Mrs. Montagu dines here, 
and then you will have talk enough. 

Dr. Johnson began to see-saw with a countenance 
strongly expressive of inward fun; and after enjoying it 
some time in silence, he suddenly, and with great ani- 
mation, turned to me and cried,— 

“Down with her, Burney !—down with her !—spare 
her not !— attack her, fight her, and down with her at 
once! You are & rising wit, and she is at the top; and 
when I was beginning the world, and was nothing and 
nobody, the joy of my life was to fire at all the estab- 


on. But there is no game now; everybody would be 


vlad to see me conquered: but then, when | was new, 


/tv vanquish the great ones was all the delight of my 
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poor little dear soul! So at her, Burney—at her, and 
down with her!” 

Oh, how we were all amused! By the way I must 
tell you that Mrs. Montagu is in very great estimation 
here, even with Dr. Johnson himself, when others do 
not praise her improperly. Mrs. Thrale ranks her as 
the first of women in the literary way. I should have 
told you that Miss Gregory, daughter of the Gregory 
who wrote the “ Letters,” or * Legacy of Adviee,” lives 
with Mrs. Montagu, and was invited to accompany her. 

“Mark, now,” said Dr. Johnson, “if I contradict her 
to-morrow. | am determined, let her say what she will, 
that J will not contradict her.” 


Mrs. T.— Why, to be sure, Sir, you did put her a little | 
Yet you were | 


out of countenance last time she came. 
neither rough, norcruel, nor ill-natured ; but still, when 
a lady changes colour, we imagine her feelings are not 
quite composed. 

Dr. J.—Why, madam, I won’t answer that I sha’n’t 
contradict her again, if she provokes me as she did 
then; but a less provocation I will withstand. 
lieve Lam not high in her good graces already; and I 
begin, (added he, langhing heartily,) te tremble for my 
admission into hernew house. I doubt I shall never see 
the inside of it. 


We could not prevail with him to stay till Mrs. Mon- 
tagn arrived, though, by appointment, she came very 
early. She and Miss Gregory came by one o'clock. 

‘There was no party to meet her. 

She is middle-sized, very thin, and looks infirm; she 
has a sensible and penetrating countenance, and the air 
and manner of a woman accustomed to being distin- 
guished, and of great parts. Dr. Johnson, who agrees 
in this, told us that a Mrs. Hervey, of his acquaintance, 
he ean remember Mrs. Montagu trying for this 
same air and manner. 
however, nobody can now impartially see her, and not 
confess that -he has extremely well succeeded. 


; ay ‘ 


Mrs. Montagu, though not a particular admirer 


of the book, kindly proposed to inarry its author | 


to Sir Joshua Reynolds. She and the then At- 


torneyv-cer ral, Mr. Wedderburne, thouglit the 


Branghtons, in whom Johnson delighted, insutter- | 


ably bad—** strange low creatures.” 


There are, in the Diary, many sketches of char- | 
' this quotation : 


acters and of groups, quite as good as anything 


to be found in Miss Burney’s novels: and, more- | 


ove ry fue -similes, We shall try to select a few of 
those cabinet pictures of the hon ton of the middle 
and higher classes in those olden days ; and of Bath 


and Tunbridve literary and fashionable society. 


sunday we Went to Streatham church, and afterwards | 


to visit the family of the P——s, who now live in B 
Mouse, which is about half-a-mile off. The papa I did 
not see 5 the mamina is a civil, simple woman, and the 
daughters are pretty, well dressed, trifling,and furiously 
extravayant. 

While Mrs. Thrale and 1 were dressing, and, as usual, 
eoufabbing, a chaise droy into the park, and word wa 


t Mr. me W al | Wiis 


‘ 


sant ¢ 
brought th arrived. 


* You don’t know much of Mr. Seward, Miss Bur- 
hey il Mrs. Thrale. 

f coukl have told her I wished he had not known 
much of me ; but her maid was in my way, and I only 
said * No.” . f ; 

“But TE hope you will know more of him,” said she, 
“for | want you to take to him. He is a charming 
young man, though not without oddities. Few people 
do him justice, beeanse, as Dr. Johnson calls him, he is 
anabrapt young inan ; but he has excellent qualities, 
and an excellent understanding. He ha- the misfortune 
to be an hypochondriac; so he runs about the world to 
borrow spirits, and to forget himself. But after all. if 
his disorders are merely imayinary, the imayination is 
disorder sufficient, and thegefure | am sorry for him.” 


l be- | 
great deal of talk with her about him, and about my 


| my offence, | am sure I should not obtain one. 





| world, and all that. 
Mr. Crisp has said the same: | 
her as her pink ribbons. 
| Thrale, who hasa very proper regard for her, but who, [am 
| sure, cannot be blind to her faults, she gave me another 
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The day passed very agreeably, but I have notime for 
particulars. I fight very shy with Mr. Seward, and as 
he has a great share of sense and penetration, and not 4 
little one of pride and reserve, he takes the hint ; and ] 
believe he would as soon bite off his own nose as mention 
“Evelina” again. And, indeed, now that the propriety 


of his after-conduct has softened me in his favour, | 
begin to think of him much in the same way Mrs. Thrale 


does, fur he is very sensible, very intelligent, and very 
well bred. 
Monday was the day for our great party ; and the 


‘doctor came home, at Mrs. Thrale’s request, to meet 
' them. 





The party consisted of Mr. C , who was formerly 
a timber-merchant, but having amassed a fortune ot 
one million of pounds, he has left off business. He isa 
good-natured, busy sort of man. 











Mrs. € , his lady, asort of Mrs. Nobody. 
Mr. N , another rich business leaver-off. 
Mrs. N , his lady ; a pretty sort of woman, who 


was formerly a pupil of Dr. Hawkesworth. I had a 
favourite Miss Kinnaird, whom she knew very weil. 

Mr. George and Mr. Thomas N , her sons-in-lavw, 

Mr. R , of whom I know nothing, but that he 
married into Mr. Thrale’s family. 

Lady Ladd ; I ought to have begun with her. I beg 
her ladyship a thousand pardons—though if she knew 
She is 
own sister to Mr. Thrale. She is a tall and stout 
woman, has an air of mingled dignity and haughtiness, 
both of which wear off in conversation. She dresses 
very youthful and gaily, and attends to her person with 
nu little complacency. She appears to me uncultivated 
in knowledge, though an adept in the manners of the 
She chooses to be much more lively 
than her brother ; but liveliness sits as awkwardly upon 
In talking her over with Mrs. 








proof to those T have already had, of the uncontrolled 
freedom of speech which Dr. Johnson exercises to every- 
body, and which everybody receives quietly from him. 
Lady Ladd has been very handsome, but is now, | think, 
quite ugly—at least she has a sort of face I like not. 
Well, she was a little while ago dressed in so showy a 
manner a8 to attract the doctor’s notice, and when he 
had looked at her some time, he broke out aloud into 


“ With patches, paint, and jewels on, 
Sure Phillis is not twenty-one ! 
But if at night you Phillis see, 
The dame at least is forty-three.” 


I don’t recollect the verses exactly, but such was their 


purport. 


* However,” said Mrs. Thrale, “ Lady Ladd took it 
very good-naturedly, and only said, 

“* 7] know enough of that forty-three—I don’t desire 
to hear any more of it !” 

Miss Moss, a pretty girl, who played and sung, to the 
vreat fatigue of Mrs. Thrale; Mr. Rose Fuller, Mr. 
Embry, Mr. Seward, Dr. Johnson, the three Thrales, 
aud myself, close the party. 

We had a sumptuous dinner of three courses, and 4 
most superb dessert. I shall give no account of the day, 
because our common days are so much more worth re- 
counting. 

1 had the honour of making tea and coffee for all this 
et, and upon my word | was pretty well tired of it. In 
the evening the company divided pretty much into par- 
ties, and almost everybody walked upon the gravel- 
walk before the windows. I was going to have joined 
some of them, when Dr, Johnson stopped me, and asked 
how I did. 

“7 was afraid, Sir,’ cried I, “you did not intend to 
know me again, for yon have not speken to me before 
since your return from town.” 

“ My dear,” cried he, taking both my hands, “ 1 was 
not sure of you, Lam so near-sighted, and I apprehended 


abkine , ‘ ” 
i Manly “Vasil mistake. 
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Then drawing me very unexpectedly towards him, he | 


actually kissed me! . | | 
To be sure, I was a little surprised, having no idea of 
euch facetiousness from him. However, | was glad 


nobody was in the room but Mrs. Thrale, who stood | 
close to us, and Mr. Embry, who was lounging on a) 
sofa at the furthest end of the room. Mrs. Thrale | 


laughed heartily, and said she hoped I was contented 
with his amends for not knowing me sooner. 

One day afterwards that she met Johnson at 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’, she writes Mrs. Thrale, that 
he gallantly offered to escort her to Grub Street— 

Tosee the ruins of the house demolished there in the late 


riots, by a mob that, as he observed, could be no friend 
tothe Muses! He inquired if [ had ever yet visited 


Grub Street? but was obliged to restrain his anger | 


when I answered, “ No,’ because he acknowledged he 
had never paid his respects to it himself. “ However,” 
cays he, * you and [, Burney, will go together ; we have 


a very good right to go : so we'll visit the mansions of our | 


progenitors, and take up our own freedom together.” 

There’s for you, madam, what can be grander ! 

The sketches given of Bath society are clever 
and complete. These were the palmy days of Bath, 
when Anstey, and Jerningham (‘a pink and 
white poet,” ) Dr. Porteous the Bishop of Chester, 
and afterwards Bishop of London, the Bowdlers,— 
Holy Family the first—Mrs. Dobson, and many 
other eminences were among the residents ; and 
among the visiters, Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Carter, the 
Thrales, and Miss Burney ; with Lady Miller of 
Bath Easton, and her immortal vase close at hand. 

We give precedence to a lady, who, in her own 
opinion, was well entitled to take it. 


Mrs. Kk is a Welsh lady, of immense fortune, who 
has a house in the Crescent, and lives in a most magni- 
ficent style. She is about fifty, very good humonred, 
well bred, and civil, and her waist does not measure 
above a hogshead. She is not very deep, I must own; 
but what of that? If all were wits, where would be 
the admirers at them ? 

She received me very graciously, having particularly 
desired Mrs. Thrale to bring me: for she is an invalid, 
and makes no visits herself. She told me she knew my 
uncle at Shrewsbury very well. 
Mics And pray, ma’am,” says she, “how does Dr. Burney 
do ?’"—* Very well,” I thanked her.—* Do you know Dr. 
Burney, ma’am ?” said Mr. Thrale-—* No, Sir, but I 





ma'am,” said Mrs. Thrale, “ Dr. Burney has found out 
the art of making all people like both him and his 
book.” 

It is comical enough to see how she is always pro- 
voked at hearing these underlings praise him. She is 
ready to kill them for liking him, and has a whimsical 
notion that their applause degrades him. 

“Yes, ma’am.” answered Mrs. K——, “ and there is 
~omebody else, too, that has made all people like her 
book."—* True, ma’am: Dr. Burney’s daughter inherits 
Pa from him.” —* O, ma'am, | was 80 entertained : 

‘y dear! and I was quite ill too, ma’am, quite ill when 
T read it. But for all that—why, why, ma’am, I was 
a cager, and I wanted sadly to see the author.” 

Afterwards, who should be announced but the author 
of the “ Bath Guide,” Mr. Anstey. I was now all eye; 
_ not being able to be all ear, I heard but little 
Ha he said, and that little was scarce worth hearing. 

e had no opportunity of shining, and was as much like 
Gener as you can imagine. It is very unfair to 

, onders from a man all at once; yet it was im- 
Possible to help being disappointed, becanse his air, 


lox . . 
ok, and manner, are mighty heavy and unfavourable 
to him. , 


Sut . > ° ’ . 
But here cee the pride of riches! and see whom the 
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simple Mrs. k can draw to her house! However, 
her party was not thrown away upon her,—as | ought 
to say, because highly honoured by her exultingly whis- 
| pering to Mrs. Thrale. 

“ Now, ma’am, now, Mrs. Thralo, I'm quite happy ; 
for I’m surrounded with people of sense! Here’s Mrs, 
Montagu, and Mrs. Thrale, and Mr. Anstey, and Miss 
Burney. I’m quite surrounded, as I may say, by people 





| of sense 3 ; , : ‘ ‘ ‘ . ; 
| Wednesday was a sort of grand day. We all dined 
and spent the evening at Mrs. K-——’s. ur party was 


Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Poyntz, Miss Gregory, Miss Owen, 
Dr. Maningham, and Mr. Hunt. 

The ladies you have heard of enough. Of the men, 
Dr. Maningham is very good humoured, fat, and face- 
tious. He asked me very much after my dear father, 
whom he met with at Buxton, and after the Denoyers, 
with whom he seemed extremely intimate ; and so, in 
deed, he was well inclined to be with me, for he shook 
me by the wrist twenty times in the course of the day. 
Mr. Hunt is a young man of very large independent for- 
| tune, very ugly, very priggish, a violent talker, and a 
self-piquer upon immense good breeding. 

Mrs. K took the first opportunity that presented 
itself, to make me, in a low voice, abundance of civil 
speeches about “* Evelina.” All the loud speeches were 
made by Mr. Hunt, who talked incessantly, and of 
nothing but dancing! Poor Mrs. Montagu looked tired 
to death, and could not get in a word ;—it was really 
ridiculous to see how this coxcomb silenced her. 

When everybody was gone but ourselves and Miss 
Gregory, we Misses growing somewhat facetious in a 
corner, Mrs. K good humouredly called out, “ Um 
sure, ladies, | am very glad to see you so merry. Ah! 
one of you young ladies,—I don’t say which—-has given 
me 2 deal of entertainment! I’m sure | could never 
leave off reading ; and when Miss Owen came into my 
room, says I, don’t speak a word to me, for I'm so en- 
gaged! I could not bear to be stopped —and then, Mrs. 
Thrale, | had such a prodigious desire to see her—for I 
said, says I, ‘I’m sure she must have a good heart. 
Here’s such fine sentiments, says I.—Oh! it’s a sweet 
book !” 

* Ay, ma’am,” said Mrs. Thrale ; “ and we that know 
her, like her yet better than her book.” 

“ Well, ma’am,” answered she, “ and I that know the 
book best, —to be sure I like that.” 











“Then, ma’am, you show your taste; and I my judg- 
ment.” 

“And what must I show ?” cried 1—* my back, I 
believe, and run away, if you go on so !” 

Here, then, it stopped ; but when I was taking leave, 


; | Mrs. K——— repeated her praises, and added, 
know his book. I think it’s vastly pretty.”—* Why, yes, | 


| 








“I’m sure, ma’am, you must have a very happy way 
of thinking ; and then there’s Mrs. Duval,—such a natu 
ral character !” 

Such scenes and patronesses must have afforded 
Johnson’s “sly litttle Burney,” “the Tartar,” let 
loose among them, an infinite deal of amusement, 
although disgust was sometimes inevitable. What 
follows is still better. In several novels, we have 
seen such conversaziones delineated ; but how far 
does truth exceed fiction ! 

Friday was a busy and comical day. We had an 
engagement of long standing, to drink tea with Miss 
Lawes, whither we all went, and a most queer evening 
did we spend. 

When we entered, she and all her company were 
looking out of the window ; however, she found us out 
in a few minutes, and made us welcome in a strain of 
delight and humbleness at receiving us, that put her 
into a flutter of spirits, from which she never recovered all 
the evening. 

Her fat, jolly mother, took her seat at the top of the 
room; next to her sat a lady in a riding habit, whom [ 


| ,oon found to be Mrs. Dobson ; below her sat a gentle- 


woman, prim, upright, neat, and mean; and, next 


her, sat another, thin, hagged, wrinkled, fine, and tawdry, 
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with a thousand frippery ornaments and old-fashioned fur- 
helows ; she was excellently nicknamed, by Mrs. Thrale, 
the Duchess of Monmouth. On the opposite side was 
placed Mrs. Thrale, and, next to her, Queeny [Miss 
Thrale.] For my own part, little liking the appearance 
of the eet, and half-dreading Mrs. Dobson, from whose 
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entertainment you have given me. I am quite happy to 


notice I wished to escape, I had made up myself to one | 
of the now-deserted windows, and Mr. Thrale had fol-_ 


lowed me. As to Miss L , she came to stand by 
me, and her panic, I fancy, returned, for she seemed 
quite panting with a desire to say something, and an in- 
capacity to utter it. It proved happy for me that I had 
taken this place, for in a few minutes the mean, neat 
woman, whose name was Aubrey, asked if Miss Thrale 
was Miss Thrale 4 “ Yes, ma’am.”—-* And pray, ma’am, 
who is that other young lady?” © A daughter of Dr. 





Burney’s, ma’am.”—* What!” cried Mrs. Dobson, “ is | 
that the lady that has favoured us with that excellent | 


novel“? © Yes, ma’am.’’°—Then burst forth a whole 
volley from all at once. “* Very extraordinary, indeed !” 
said one—* Dear heart, who’d have thought it !” said 
another—* I never saw the like in my life !” said a third. 
And Mrs. Dobson, entering more in detail, began prais- 
ing it throngh, but chiefly Evelina herself, which she 
said was the most natural character she had ever met 
in any book. 

Meantime, | had almost thrown myself out of the 
window, in my eagerness to get out of the way of this 
yross and noisy applause ; but poor Miss L , having 
stood quite silent a long time, simpering and nodding her 
assent to What was said, at last broke torth with— 

“| assure you, ma’am, we've been all quite delighted: 
that ix, we had read it before, but only now upon read- 
ing it again- I thanked her, and talked of something 
else, and she took the hint to have done; but said,— 
“Pray, ma’am, will you favour me with your opinion of 
Mrs. Dobson's works ¢?— A pretty question, in a room 








so small that even a whisper would be heard from one | 


end to another! 
them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whalley now arrived, and I was obliged 
to go to a chair--when such staring followed; they 
could not have opened their eyes wider when they first 
looked at the Guildhall giants! I looked with all the 
vravity and demureness possible, in order to keep them 
from coming plump to the subject again, and, indeed 


Hlowever, I truly said I had not read 


this, for a while, kept them off.—Soon after Dr. Har- | 


Miss L—— 


rington arrived, which closed our party. 


went whispering to him, and then came up to me witha | 


look of dismay, and said, 
ously concerned; Mr. Henry won't come !’’- 
aam?” Mr. He ury, ma’am, the doctor’s son. But, 
o be sure, he does not know you are here, or else— but 
‘mm quite concerned, indeed, for here now we shall have 
no young gentlemen !"’—* O, all the better,” cried I,“ I 
hope we shall be able to do very well without.” 

yes, ma’am, to be sure. I don’t mean for any common 
young gentlemen; but Mr. Henry, ma’an, it’s quite an- 
other thing ;—-however, I think he might have come ; but 
I did not happen to mention in my card that you was to 
be here, and so-——but I think it serves him right for not 
coming to see me.” 


Soon after the mamma hobbled to me, and began a 


-o - 
_ be : 


“(, ma’am, I’m so prodi- 


si Who, 


6 () | 


_ day of Thomson, 


furious panegyrie upon my book, saying, at the same | 


time, —“ | wonder, Miss, how you could get at them low 
characters. As to the lords and ladies, that’s no wonder 
at all; but as to tothers, why, I have not stirred, night 
nor morning, While I've been reading it: if I don’t won- 
der how you could be sO clever i‘ 

And much, much more, And, searcely had she un- 
burthenag herself, ere Miss L trotted back to me, 
erving, in 2 tone of mingled triumph and vexation, 

“ Well, ma’am, Mr. Henry will be very much mortified 
when he knows who has been here: that he will, indeed : 
however, I'm sure he deserves it ‘”’ . * A 

Soon after this, a chair next mine being vacated, Mrs. 
Dobson came and seated herself in it, to my somewhat 
dismay, as I knew what would follow. Plump she came 
upon her subject, Saving, 

* Miss Burney, I ain come to thank you fur the vast 





her shoulder, she was just and candid. 


see you; I wished to see you very much. It’s acharm. 
ing book, indeed; the characters are vastly well sup- 
ported !” 

In short, she ran on for half-an-hour, I believe, jp 
nothing but plain, unadorned, downright praise ; while 
I could only bow, and say she was very good, and long 
to walk out of the room. 

When she had run herself out of breath, and exhausted 
her store of compliments, she began telling me of her 
own affairs; talked, without any introduction or Jead- 
ing speeches, of her translations, and took occasion to 
acquaint me she had made £400 of her “ Petrarea.” 
She then added some other anecdotes, which I have yut 
time to mention, and then said,— 

“ Miss Burney, ! shall be very happy to wait upon 
you and Mrs. Thrale. I have longed to know Mrs, 
Thrale these many years: pray, do you think I may 
wait upon you both on Sunday morning *” 

“To be sure, we shall be very happy.” 

“ Well, then, if you don’t think it will be an intrusion 
—but will you be so good as to mention it to Mrs, 
Thrale ?” 

I was obliged to say “ Yes ;” and soon after she quitted 
me, to go and give another dose of flummery to Mrs, 
Thrale. 

I was not two minutes relieved ere Miss L—— re- 
turned, to again assure me how glad she was that Mr. 
Henry would be mortified. The poor lady was quite 
heart-broken that we did not meet. 

The next vacation of my neighbouring chair was filled 
by Mrs. L , who brought me some flowers: and when 
I thanked her, said,— 

“QO miss, you deserve everything! You’ve writ the 
best and prettiest book. That lord there—I forget hi: 
name, that marries her at last—-what a fine gentleman 
he is! You deserve everything for drawing such a char- 
acter; and then Miss Elena, there, Miss Belmont, as 
she is at last—what a noble couple of ’em you have put 
together! As to that t’other lord I was glad he had 
not her, for I see he had nothing but a bad design.” 

Well, have you enough of this ridiculous evening! 
Mrs. Thrale and I have mutually agreed that we neither 
of us ever before had so complete a dish of gross flattery 
as this night. Yet let me be fair, and tell you that this 
Mrs. Dobson, though coarse, low-bred, forward, self- 
sufficient, and flaunting, seems to have a strong and 
masculine understanding, and parts that, had they been 
united with modesty, or fostered by education, might 
have made her a shining and agreeable woman ; but she 
has evidently kept low company, which she has risen 
above in literature, but not in manners. 





Atthe* Whalleys,” whoever they may have been, 
Miss Burney wasintroduced by Mrs. Thrale to Lady 
Miller, the high-priestess of the mysteries of Bath 
Easton, and its far-famed Vase, or dainty dishful of 
rhymes. Scottish people never heard of anything 
approaching these rites, save the kindred fooleries 
perpetrated by the late Earl of Buchan,onthe birth- 
Miss Burney was not only a 
shrewd observer but, when not speaking of those 
who could use the freedom to read her journal over 
Her esti- 
mate of the tremendous 4/xe of Bath Easton, is, 
therefore, to be received implicitly. 

Do you know now, that notwithstanding Bath Easton 
is so much laughed at in London, nothing here is more 
tonish than to visit Lady Miller, who is extremely cu- 
rious in her company, admitting few people who are not 
of rank or of fame, and excluding of those all who are 
not people of character very unblemished. 

Some time after, Lady Miller took a seat next mine 
on the sofa, to play at cards, and was excessively civil 
indeed—scolded Mrs. Thrale for not sooner making us 
acquainted, and had the politeness to offer to take me 


the balls herself, as she heard Mr. and Mrs. Thrale did 
not choose to go. 
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After all this, it is hardly fair to tell you what I 
think of her. However, the truth is, 1 always, to the 
best of my intentions, speak honestly what I think of 
che folks I see, without being biassed either by their 
civilities or negleet: and that you will allow is being a 
very faithful historian. 

Well, then, Lady Miller, is a round, plump, coarse- 
jooking dame of about forty, and while all her aim is to 
appear an elegant woman ot fashion, all her success is to 
seem an ordinary Woman in very common life, with fine 
clothes on. Her manners are bustling, her air is mock- 
important, and her manners very inelegant. 

<» much for the lady of Bath Easton ; who, however, 
cooms extremely good-natured, and who is, | am sure, 
extremely civil. 

We long to direct the attention of the modern 
Pharisees, to the manner in which a bishop, who 
had preached in the morning “at the request of 
Mrs. Thrale,” eencluded the amusements of the 


sacred day. There is a just medium in every- 


thing : and among others, in Sabbath observances, | 


im @ & 


the Bishop of Peterborough’s Sunday being as far | addressed it to Miss Thrale. 


on the one side of right, as that which the * unco 


gude” enjoin on their poorer neighbours, what- | 
. | strange levity gave me no great desire. . 2... 


ever license they may take for themselves, is on 
the other. But this merry Sunday evening, and the 


Curiosity Shop, which a humourist had fitted up | 


fora dwelling, full of mechanical tricks and sur- 
prises, we must waive from profound veneration 
forthe Muses of Bath Easton and * Vase time.” 


Thursday, June 8, 1780.—We went to Bath Easton. | 


Mrs. Lambart went with us. 

The house is charmingly 
venient, and pleasant, and 
end elegant. Thursday is still their publie day for eom- 
pany, though the business of the vase is over for this 
season. 


tuated, well fitted up, con- 


not large, but commodious | 
ti 


her, followed by the Misses Caldwell. 
pretty childish manner enough. 


The room into which we were conducted was so much | 


crowded we could hardly make our way. Lady Miller 
came to the door, and as she had first done to the rest 
efus, took my hand, and led me vp toa most prodigious 
ly, and introduced me to her. This was Mrs, 


ton and its owners under her feet. 
f was smiled upon with a graciousness designedly 
irked, and seemed most uncommonly welcome. Mrs, 
Juvgs looked as if she could have shouted for joy at sight 
me! She is mighty merry and facetious. Sir John 
Was Very quiet, but very civil. 
I saw the place appropriated fur the vase, but at this 
time it Was removed, As it Was hot, Sir Jolin Miller 
oltered us to walk round the house, and see his yrech- 
wouse, Xe, So away we set olf, Harriet Bowdler ac- 
Coumpanving me, and some others following. Joe = 
Afterwards, when we returned into the house, we 
ind another room filled with company. Among those 
at T knew were the Caldwells, the Grenvilles, some of 
¢ Bowdler »Mr. Wyndham, and Miss J——. 
This Miss J-—— had, when I last met her at Mrs. 
Lambart’ , desired to be introduced to me,as Mrs. Lam- 
vart told me, who perturmed that ceremony ; for Mrs. 
lambart, With whom I arm in no small favour, always 
makes me the most consequential: and I found she was 
Mrs. Rishton’s old friend, and therefore all I remeinber 
Hl i dad gave ine no desire to make her my new one, 
ever, hotuing convinced me more that I was the 
' at Bath, than her making this overture, fur every- 
ae I ever heard of her proved her insolent pride. 
agony Ppa Travell has spoken very highly of me! 
“) fame is now made, and Mrs, G-——, who had 
“sed me when she entered the room at Bath Easton 
while I was engaged in conversation with Lady Miller 
afterwards suddenly came bi swith al ae eee a 
surprise and ple ily came Up, an with a look of c qua 
pe ane pleasure at sight of me, most graciously 
Mingly addressed me. My coldness in return to 
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luggs, her ladyship’s mother, who seems to have Bath | 


eae} ’ +e ow . 
ickening, heartless, ton-led people, L try not . 
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to repress, though, to treat them with such respect as 
their superior stations fairly claim, I would not for the 
world neglect. 

Some time after, while I was talking with Miss 
W and Harriet Bowdler, Mrs. Riggs came up to 
us, and with an expression of comical admiration, fixed 
her eyes upon me, and for some time amused herself 
with apparently watching me. Mrs. Lambart, who was at 
cards, turned round and begged me to give her her cloak, 
for she felt rheumatic ; I could not readily find it, and 
after looking some time, I was obliged to give her my 
own; but while I was hunting, Mrs. Riggs followed me, 
laughing, nodding, and looking much delighted, and 
every now and then saying,— 

* That’s right, Evelina !—Ah, look for it, Evelina !— 
Evelina always did so—she always looked for people's 
cloaks, and was obliging and well-bred !” 

1 yrinned a little to be sure, but tried to escape her, 
by again getting between Miss W—— and Harriet 
Bowdler; but Mrs. Riggs still kept opposite to me, ex- 
pressing, from time to time, by uplifted hands and eyes, 
comical applause. 

Harriet Bowdler modestly mumbled some praise, but 
1 begyed a truce, and re- 
tired to a chair in a corner, at the request of Miss 
W- to have a téte-a-téte, for which, however, her 








Our conversation would have lasted till leave-taking, 
but for our being interrupted by Miss Miller, a most 
beautiful little girl of ten years old. 

Miss W- begged her to sing us a French song. 
She coquetted, but Mrs. Riggs came to us, and said if I 
wished it, | did her grand-daughter great honour, and 
she insisted upon her obedience. The little girl laughed 
and complied, and we went into another room to hear 
She sung in a 





When we became more intimate, she said,— 

* Ma’am, I have a great favour to request of you, if 
you please !” 

I begged to know what it was, and assured her I 
would grant it ; and to be out of the way of these misses, 
I led her to the window. 

* Ma’am,” said the little girl, “ will you then be so 
good as to tell me where Evelina is now {” 

1 was a little surprised at the question, and told her 
1 had not heard lately. : . . : , ‘ 

She told me repeatedly how sorry she was that I had 
not come to Bath Easton in * vase time,” and how sorry 
her mamma had been. 

When we were coming away, and Lady Miller and 
Sir John had both taken very civil leave of me, I curtsied 
in passing Mrs. Riggs, and she rose, and called after 
me—* Set about another !” 

The remaining part of the volume is chiefly 
filled with the letters between Mrs. Thrale and 
Miss Burney : or with the epistles of the latter to 
her family while at Bath, and in extreme terror 
about the Anti-Popery, Lord George Gordon riots, 
which were then alarming London, and which 
had extended to Bath among other places, 

As soon as Mrs. Thrale knew who was the auther 
of Evelina, she had been seized with a vehement de- 
sire that Miss Burney should write acomedy. The 
Streatham coterie, with the exception of Johnson, 
who seems to have left the matter to her own judg- 
ment and inclination, took up the subject warmly ; 
Sheridan, whom she met at a party at the house of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, urged it; and Miss Burney 
was fairly flattered and persecuted into making the 
attempt. Both her fathers pronounced the comedy, 
when finished, a failure ; though it was loudly 
commended by Murphy and other persons, who had 
read some of the acts, and she acquiesced in tlhe 
judgment of ber truest, best friends, with great 
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good sense and sweetness of temper. The letters of 
“ Daddy Crisp,” upon thismomentous occasion, gives 
the rationale of the cleverest and most lively no- 
velists usually failing in the drama. “ Daddy 
Crisp” though not himself a successful writer for 
the stage, was an excellent dramatic critic. We 
can give but one illustrative paragraph :— 

"Tis certain different talents are requisite for the two 
species of writing, though they are by no means incom- 


patible; I fear, however, the labouring oar lies on the 


eomic author. 
In these little entertaining elegant histories, the writer 
has his full scope; as large a range as he pleases to hunt 


in—to pick, eull, seleet whatever he likes: he takes his | 


own time—he may be as minute as he pleases, and the 
more minute the better, provided that taste, a deep and 
penetrating knowledge of human nature and the world, 
accompany that minuteness. 
very soul, and all its mest secret recesses and workings, 
are developed and laid as open to the view, as the blood 
globules circulating in a frog’s foot, when seen through 
a microscope. The exquisite touche? sueh a work is ca- 
pable of, (of which, “* Evelina” is, without flattery, a 
glaring instance,) are truly charming. But of these 
great advantages, these resources, you are strangely cur- 
tailed the moment you begin a comedy. There every- 
thing passes in dialogue,—all goes on rapidly: narra- 
tive and descriptive, if not extremely short, become 
intolerable. The detail, which in Fielding, Marivaux, 
and Crebillon, is so delightful, on the stage would bear 
down all patience. There all must be compressed into 
quintessence > the moment the scene ceases to move on 
briskly, and business seems to hang, sighs and groans 
are the consequence. Dreadful sound !—In a word, if 
the plot, the story of the comedy does not open and un- 
fold itself in the easy, natural, unconstrained flow of the 
dialogue—-if that dialogue does not go on with spirit, 
Wit, Variety, fun, humour, repartee, and—and all in 
short into the bargain—eerciteur '—good by tye! 


Before the luckless comedy had been submitted 
to Mr. Crisp’s criticism, its author writes him thus : 
and her letters to him are always charming, from 
containing so much of her best and warmest heart. 
This, we should premise, was before the close of 
the American War, and when public affairs were 
Ina very bad state. 


This seems a strange, unseasonable period for my 





When this is the case, the | 





undertaking, among the rest: but yet, my dear daddy, | 


when you have read my conversation with Mr. Sheridan, 
I believe you will agree that I must have been wholly 
insensible, nay, almo-t ungrateful, to resist encourage - 
ment, such as he gave me —nay, more than encourage- 
ment, entreaties, all of which he warmly repeated to my 
father. 

Now, as to the play itself, I own | had wished to 
have been the bearer of it when I visit Chesington ; but 
you seem so urgent, and my father himself is so desirous 
to carry it you, that | have given that plan up. 


O my dear daddy, if your next letter were to contain | 


your real opinion of it, how should I dread to open it ! 
He, however, as honest as your good nature and delicacy 
will allow you to be, and assure yourself I shall be very 
certain that all your criticisms will proceed from your 
earnest Wishes to obviate those of others, and that you 
would have much more pleasure in being my panegyrist. 


And now let me tell you what I wish in regard to | 


this affair. I should like that your first reading should 
have nothing to do with me—that you should go quick 
through it, or let my father read it to you—forgetting 


writer, oreven that it is a play in manuscript, and capa- 
ble of alterations ;—and then, when you have done. I 
should like to have three lines, telling me, as nearly as 
you can trust my candour, its general effect. After that 
take it to your own desk, and lash it at your leisure. 


Adieu, my dear daddy! I shall hope to hear from 


ce 


you very soon, and pray believe me, yours ever anq 
ever, Frances Buryey. 


On the first condemnation or her play, she writes 


thus :— 
Miss F. Burney to Dr. Burney. 


The fatal knell, then, is knolled, and down among the 
dead men sink the poor “ Witlings ”—for ever, and for 
ever, and for ever! 

I give a sigh, whether I will or not, to their nemory! 
for, however worthless, they were ies enfiins; and one 
must do one’s nature, as Mr. Crisp will tell you of the 
dog. 

You, my dearest Sir, who enjoyed, I really think, evey 
more than myself, the astonishing success of my first at- 
tempt, would, I believe, even more than myself, be hurt 
at the failure of my second ; and J am sure I speak from 
the bottom of a very honest heart, when I most solemnly 
declare, that upon your account any disgrace would 
mortify and afflict me more than upon my own; for 
whatever appears with your knowledge, will be natu- 
rally supposed to have met with your approbation, and, 
perhaps, your assistance ; therefore, though all particular 
censure would fall where it ought—upon me—yet any 
general censure of the whole, and the plan, would cruel- 
ly, but certainly involve you in its severity. . . . 

You bid me open my heart to you,—and so, my dear- 
est Sir, | will, for it is the greatest happiness of my life 
that I dare be sincere to you. I expected many objec- 
tions to be raised—a thousand errors to be pointed out 
—and a million of alterations to be proposed; but the 
suppression of the piece were words [ did not expect; 
indeed, after the warm approbation of Mrs. Thrale, and 
the repeated commendations and flattery of Mr. Mur- 
phy, how could I? ‘ . : . ‘ R 

What my daddy Crisp says, “ that it would be the 
best policy, but for pecuniary advantages, for me to 
write no more,” is exactly what I have always thought 
since “* Evelina” was published. But I will not now talk 
of putting it in practice,—for the best way I can take of 
showing that I have a true and just sense of the spirit of 
your condemnation, is not to sink sulky and Cejected 
under it, but to exert myself to the utmost of my power 
in endeavours to produce something less reprehensible. 
And this shall be the way I will pursue as soon as my 
mind is more at ease about Hetty and Mrs. Thrale, and 
as soon as I have read myself into a forgetfulness of my 
old dramatis persune,—lest I should produce something 
else as witless as the last. . . « «© «© © w@ @ @ 


Miss BF. Burney to Mr. Crisp. 

Well! “there are plays that are to be saved, and 
plays that are not to be saved!” so good night, Mr. 
Dabbler !—good night, Lady Smatter,—Mrs. Sapient,— 
Mrs. Voluble,— Mrs. Wheedle,-— Censor, —Cecilia,— 
Beanfort,—and you, you great oaf, Bobby !—good night ! 
good night ! . 

And good morning, Miss Fanny Burney !—TI_ hope 
now you have opened your eyes for some time, and will 
not close them in so drowsy a fit again—at least till the 
full of the moon. 

I won't tell you Ihave been absolutely rarie with 
delight at the fall of the curtain; but I intend to take 
the affair in the fant mieux manner, and to console my- 
self for your censure by this greatest proof I have ever 
received of the sincerity, candour, and, let me add, 
esteem, of my dear daddy. And as I happen to love 
myself rather more than my play, this consolation is net 
a very trifling one. 

As to all you say of my reputation and so forth, I 
perceive the kindness of your endeavours to put me im 
humour with myself, and prevent my taking huff, which, 
if I did, I should deserve to receive, upon any fature 


all the time, as much as you ean, that Fannikin is the | trial, hollow praise from you,—and the rest from the 


public. 

This is taking the affair in the best spirit ; and it 
affords a lesson toall authors, from the Archbishop 
of Granada downwards. Hernext work was Cect/4, 


which is still esteemed her most finished produc- 
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ton: though Evelina was the public’s first love ; 
and though we do confess a sneaking kindness for 
Camilla, which comprehends all the beauties of its 
guthor’s manner. After the publication of Cecilia, 
those being days when literary talent could cover 
even plebeian birth, Miss Burney, instead of 
accomplishing any of the good matches whick Mrs. 
Thrale projected for her, was offered the place of 
a Maid of Honour to Queen Charlotte. The next 
portion of her Diary, will therefore refer to the so- 
ber Court of George III. While in attendance 
on her royal mistress, the maid of honour was ne- 
cessarily brought into daily intercourse with the 
persons then forming the Court ; and she kept a 
Diary of the conversations that passed, as minute 
and full, we are informed, as the specimens we 
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have given above. To this portion of the work we 
therefore look forward, with, if possible, greater 
interest than we did for the appearance of the pre- 
sentvolume. Of the Thrales, Johnson, and the other 
distinguished literary individuals of her society, the 
world already knew a great deal ; while compara- 
tively nothing is known about the Court of George 
III. in the way that Miss Burney, from her oppor- 
tunities, tastes, and abilities, was qualified to de- 
scribe its characters, and chronicle its events. We 
hope that the editor will lose no time ; and above 
all, will not be betrayed, by the sickly, squeamish 
apprehension of giving offence, into undue suppres- 
After a lapse of sixty years, and of several 
reigns, the Court of George LI]. is become the fair 
subject of impartial history. 


sions, 





LITERARY 


Memorials of the Civil Wars of England, Edited 
from the Original Letters, by Henry Cary, M.A., 


2 vols, 8vo, cloth. Colburn. 


Tue originals of these letters, which embrace a period 
of six of the most eventful years in English history, from 
1646 to 1652, are found in what is called the Zunner 
(lection, in the Bodleian Library. Among the writers 
we find the most eminent historical characters of the 
period, Charles the First and Second, and Cromwell, 
included. The Letters are arranged in chronological 
The book, though not one of ephemeral interest, 
will be peculiarly attractive to the student of history, and 
The additional light which 
upon the personal character, and the secret 
history of Charles, (the Royal .Wartyr,) confirms the opin- 
ions Which all enlightened and thoughtful men, admirers 
of constitutional freedom, entertain of that unhappy per- 
ou; Who, while attempting to enslave his subjects, was 
The letters of Cromwell are 
They 
are modest and clear narratives of the progress of the 
War; and are replete with individual character. The 
letters of the traitor and hypocrite, Monk, addressed to 
Cromwell, while he headed the forces in Scotland under 


order. 


isessential to the historian. 
it throw 


his own worst enemy. 


Written during his Irish and Scottish expeditions. 


Cromwell, are yet yreater curivsities, from the display of 


ho pe 
Character, 


To Lord Stanley we would respectfully recommend 
the attentive perusal of a discourse by Jeremy Taylor, 
wm the lawfulness of alienating church lands to serve the 
purposes of the king,—i.¢. of the state, when public 
hecessity demands such alienation. It is in the form of 
a letter, addressed by Taylor to Dr. Richard Bayly, who 
had propounded certain queries on this ticklish subject. 
The intention of the discourse, as stated by its author in 
his postseript,is to prove “ that church lands are, in their 
tature and condition, alienable upon great and notorious 
necessities.” We shall quote one paragraph :— 


There are so 
which God wil 
and Oop 
remem} 


me sins called “ erying sins ;” that is, such 


pression of widows and orphans is one; but, | 
ees “she they account not sacrilege in this number; 
m whence I can collect nothing, but that God hath 





| 





| more certainly and apparently revenge ; | 


More : > - ° ° e | 
“pparently undertaken the protection of widows’ | 


sand orphans’ portions, than of church (ands. And | he hath left behind him, and bestow some mark of favour 


REGISTER. 


then, if we suppose these widows placed in an hospital 
to pray and spin, | would fain know what holiness éf 
lands or dedications signifies, that is not more eminently 
in the lands given for an hospital for widows, than a 
college for priests? And yet, if an hospital be spoiled 
or widows injured, we call it oppression, not sacrilege. 

And by the way, Sir, be pleased to put the case as it 
Was in some instances in the days of that cormorant of 
church lands, Henry the Eighth, andin Edward the Sixth, 
that lands given to the clergy should be converted to 
the maintenance of widows or sick persons. I desire to 
be resolved whether that be sacrilege ? And if so, upon 
what ground it is said to be so? If not, then, whether 
the lands be God’s portion, any more if they maintain 
the clergy than if they maintain the indigent and ne- 
cessitous laity’ Aud whether or no, if the condition of 
the king’s restitutions were to alien the lands of Bethlem 
or St. Thomas’s Hospital, the clergy of England would 
affirm it lawful? And then why not, if the condition 
were to alien one manor of the Bishop of St. David's, or 
one close? If one, then more, and then all as well as 
any; for one is 4s much dedicated to God as all, and the 
alienation is as direct a sacrilege. Unt this were a hard 
case, should it be denied to the king's necessities, and 
the clamourous importunities of the people, and the ne- 
cessities for peace / 

But here we leave the subject, again commending it 
to the study of Lord Stanley and Sir Robert Inglis. 

The following letter exhibits Cromwell in an amiable 
light, and is admirable in style. It is addressed to the 
Speaker :— 

Mr. Speaker,—It having pleased God to take away, 
by death, Colonel John Maleverer, a very useful mem 
ber of this army, [ thought it requisite to move you in 
behalf of his sad widow, and seven small children. 

I need not say much. His faithfulness in your service, 
and his willingness to be spent in the same, is very well 
known. And truly he had a spirit very much beyond 
his natural strength of body, having undergone many fits 
of sickness during this hard service in your field, where 
he was constant and diligent in his charge; and notwith- 
standing the weakness of his body, thought himself bound 
in conscience to continue to the utmost, preferring the 
public service before his private relations. And as I 
have been credibly informed, his losses by the royal and 
malignant party, have been very great, being oceasioned 
by his appearing with the first in his county for tae Par- 
liament. 

I have therefore made bold to represent these things 
before you, that you may timely consider of those that 
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upon them towards their comfortable subsistence.—I | 


rest, Sir, your most humble servant, 
O. CROMWELL. 


Edinburgh, December 28th, 165°. 

A curious letter, written to the Speaker by N. Lem- 
priere, Bailie of Jersey, upon that island acknowledging 
the sovereignty of the Parliament, gives an interesting 
account of the laws and usages of Jersey at the period. 

It is not easy to say, whether the soldiers of the Par- 
liament, or the cavaliers, whether friends or foes, were 
the greatest scourges to the peaceful inhabitants of the 
districts upon which they were then let loose. The letter, 
of which the following is an extract, was written by Col. 
Cooke to the Parliamentary Commissioners, when their 
troops were in Wicklow and Wexford, driving the Irish 
rebels before them, and desolating the country. 

Upon this day se’nnight in the evening, our forces all 
rendezvoused at Enniscorthy, some having marched ten 
miles that day, some twenty ; about ten of the clock the 
same night, we began our mareh towards the enemy's 
quarters, having twelve miles to march before we could 
come to do service. In the morning before day, we were 
in the midst of them ; but they lay so dispersed that we 
could not then do much upon them. Some we took, 
and some we killed. In searching the woods and begs, 
we found great store of corn, Which we burnt, also all 
the houses and cabins we could find ; in all which we 
found great plenty of corn. We continued burning and 
destroying for four days ; in which time we wanted no 
provision for horse or man, finding also housing enough 
to lie in, though we burnt our quarters every morning, 
and continued burning all day after. Ele was an idle 
soldier, that had not either a fat lamb, veal, pig, or 
poultry, or all of them, every night to his supper. 

Even the wars of the 98 have not eradicated from the 
memories of the Irish, the eruelties of Cromwell’s sol- 
In England the royalist troops acted the same 
part, without the excuse that they were in an a/ien 
country. From a letter of date 1646, addressed to Luke 
Robinson, then member of Parliament for the North 


Riding of Yorkshire, and written from Searborough by 


diers. 


Thomas Smallwood, probably a farmer, we gather the 
bearing of the subdued cavaliers and their new aunill- 
aries: 

Though my neighbours have felt the smart of New- 
castles’ army, and twice of the Scots, yet these times 
were times of peace and prosperity, in comparison of thi 
present time, never were poor people so oppressed as 
we are. The commander-in-chief, in these parts, is one 
Major-General Vandruske,a civil gentleman. His regi- 
ment consists of many Papists, French, Dutel, Irish, 
Scotch ; and those that are Englishmen are, four part. of 
them, the king’s reduced, or rathersubdued, soldiers, who, 
now our conquerors and tyrants, came from New- 
ark, Oxford, and others of his garrisons. They are 
most of them very rude in their carriage, for they every 
day ride abroad and rob all men and women they mect 
with. None can, with safety, pass to or from a fair, or 
town, or market; they have left us no horses that are 
fit tocarry aman ; and profess, Whensoever they go away, 
to leave us no other goods. 

In their quarters they demean themselves most bar- 
barously. They beat their men aud women causelessly. 
They will not eat either salt beef, or milk, or butter, nor 
drink any stall beer; but force the poor men to buy 
them mutton, lamb, aud chickens, and ale in abundance; 
aid though they put their horses in the mown yras:, 
yet they will force their landlords to find them every 
day a peck of oats for each horse. Our honest men are 
many of them forced to leave their houses; some are fled 
in to Whitby Strand, some in to the English army near 


York, and others into the East Riding. [ was forced to 
fly from my house, and leave all T had to their merey; 
as for those towns where no soldiers sre quartered, the 


compel them to pay monies to them, come 


towns Au, 


some £10, some £16, some £20 per diem; so thay if 


| some speedy course be not taken the whole country will 


be destroyed. 

I cannot see how they can possibly subsist twenty days 
in all likelihood; and though these burdens lie upon ther 
they dare not complain. No justice was yet done, ex. 


| cept upon one man, who was shot to death for killing js 


landlord (in cool blood.) They change their quar 


, 
bers 


every other day, which proves a very heavy burden ty 


the poor people. Honest men dare not show a Bible 
amongst them, except it have both the Common Prayers 
and Apocrypha in it; and it were treason for the poor 
godly men to pray in their families. Sir, 1 want words 
to express the misery the country isin . oo. . . 
If you please acquaint Sir Matt. Boynton and Mr. 
Thomas Chalmers, that they can expect no more repts 
from us. The Lord ineline the hearts of the Parliament 
to study some relief for us. 

The Seots army, consisting of a miscellaneous crew, 
gathered from every quarter, were equally oppressive, 
Que Emanuel Issachar, writing to the burgesses then in 
Parliament for the towns of Yorkshire, quaintly says,— 

(rentlemen,—your languishing country expects com- 
fort from you: rede they cannot, to inform you, for their 
horses are all taken from them; ran they cannot, their 
hearts are too heavy, their burdens too great ; they have 
mucu to complain, but dare not ; ery aloud they would, 
if their spirit were not too farspent; and they have had 
so little encouragement to ride, run, complain, or ery, 
less success in it, greater oppression by it, that they give 
all for lost without your present assistance. —. 


After enumerating the enormities and rapacity of the 
soldiers, this honest man, who must, probably from his 
style, have been a dominic, continues— 

Nay, many an honest man is foreed to trudye night 
and day to fetch them wine, ale, or beer, or what extra- 
ordinary fare as they desire, at his great charge ; and 
this he does to buy a little peace: and thus he prostrates 
himself and estate to buy a little quiet, to the lust and 
rage of such as have been our open enemies, such as are 
lately come out, and such who, thongh they have pre- 
tended to be our friends, now declare themselves for the 
king, threaten the parliament for burning their papers, 
e.— threaten all publie officers, and all the Parliament's 
friends, calling them English dogs, &c.—countenaneing 
and entertaining, daily, Papists and delinquents, and, in 
one word, lives as if it were their design to destroy our 
country, 

The writer then pertinently inquires, If those be friends, 
why deal they so unkindly ? 

In conclusion, we must say, that as we proceed to 
peruse the entire collection of letters, its value and in- 
terest rises in our estimation. It contains the naked 
truth of history. 

The Music of the Church ; containing a General Ilis- 
tory of Music, xe. Ne. By Thomas Hirst. Pp. 
jog. Whittaker & Co, 

We lave never yet met with any work of which the 
subject was the Music of the Church, and the history of 
Musicians, that was aot both pleasant and_ profitable 
reading. Mr. Hirst’s work certainly forms no exception 
to our uniform course of experience. Its plan is popular 
and comprehensive. It is written for those who may not 
have means or opportunity to study the subject discussed 
in all its details and intricacies, but who desire a gene- 
ral knowledge of it, that shall be accurate and tolerably 
full. ‘The work is divided into four Parts. The first 
contains a general history of the art, from the earliest 
periods until the present day; the second Part is the most 
elaborate— it is exclusively devoted to Hebrew music. 


The remaining Parts are the most original, and, as we 


| apprehend, ihe most useful. They treat, in a number of 
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distinct chapters, of musie as it is connected with Divine | 


worship, in the hurch and among the Dissenters, in this 
country. 

In arrangement, and various other secondary matters, 
the author shows no great degree of literary skill, or ex- 
perience 5 but his work is stuffed full of excellent matter, 
and well supplies a want which many feel, besides form- 
ing a really entertaining volume. 


brief specimen or two; regretting that our space at pre- 


We shall give a 


sent forbids further ministering to the pleasure of our 
readers. 
THE MUSIC OF THE REFORMERS. 

The feeble rays of divine truth which broke from 
the mind of Wickliff, on a dark and corrupt age, and 
which increased their radiance, till the deformity and 
impious domination of the Romish church was broken at 
the reformation, carried with them some alteration in the 
choral serrice of the church. <A more simplified style of 
singing was practised by the followers of Wieklitt, and 
wh eh was CArrit d forwards by the Hus s1te@s, 

With these examples before him, Calvin gave a stil] 
greater impulse to dissent from the choral service ot 
the popish church, with which, on many other accounts, 
itis well known he had but little sympathy. With the 


assistance of Theodore Beza, he introduced 2 new ver- | 
sion of the psalins, set to musie by Guillaume Franco, in | 


one part only. ‘These compositions soon became popular 
through all the reformed churches. 

Martin Luther, from having an ear, no doubt more 
correctly attuned to melodious sounds than those of the | 
two foregoing celebrated men, and a soul on which de- 
votion ascended more readily on the sublime strains of 
devotion, retained more of the splendour of the estab- 
lished choral service. He composed many hymns, some 
of which he himself set tou music; speciinens of both re- 
main tothe present time. The hymn beginning, “ Great 
God, what do I see and hear,’ &c., and the “* Old Tlun- 
dred” tune, are considered, amidst some doubts, to be 
of the number. : . 

In England many of the refurmers disapproved of the 
recular spirit, and cumbersome ceremonies, of the musi- 
cal part of the church service, and Latimer went so far 
as to forbid singing of any kind within the limits of hi 
gdjocese, 

Marbeck is supposed to have been the first who set 
the Cathedral service of the Reformed Church of Eng- 
laud, lle composed but for one voice, and they were 
published in 151]. Elizabeth, in her direction to the 
Clergy, gave particular attention to the musie of the 
church, saying, * Let there be a modest and distinet song 
din all parts of the common prayers of the church ; 
sud for the comforting of all such as delight in music, it | 
may be permitted, that, in the beyinning and in the end 
or the common prayer, either morning or evening, there 
may be sung an livin, or such like song, to the praise 
of Almighty God.” The purity of her motives in this | 


ur ure, however, rendered very questionable > at all 


nts, she menifested an arbitrary spirit in the manner 
iwAtch she sought to supply choristers with singing boys. 


]’ 


ORIGIN OF GOD SAVE THE KING, 


Ore } nf - ne 4 c° » . 
Among the ecbrated writers and performers of music 


-+ > _. bie di 
- x period, was Dr. John Bull, to whom tradition 
accrihes the honour of composing our national air of 


* a d save the King.” 


' 
were 


This honour, however, has never 
ven Unaniinously bestowed ; and it has lately consider- 
ri ‘Y faded on the Doctor's brow, by information supplied 
a an elaborate aud erudite work on “Old National 
meglisn Airs,’ by W. Chappell. Mr. Chappell there 
ot by considerations of great force, that the author 
the anthem was a Henry Carey, then living in London, 
a it may be remarked, was the grandfather ot 
“ aother of the late Edmund Kean. Carey Was dis- 
reted toWards the reigning yovernment, and e« mposed 
ron the eve of the insurrection in 17] 5, in fur- 

a of the cause of James the pretender, whose 
, Was the burden of its theme. ‘The insurrection 


rar 
ice 


tauled, an ee ee ; 
sand the tune lay dormant till the occurrence of | 


_as a weaver, at Rochdale, in Laneashire. 


‘of nis psalm and hymn tunes. 
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the victory of Admiral Vernon, in 1740, when the author 
met a party ata tavern, and sang it— substituting the 
word Greorve for Janes, in celebration of the triamph. 
Dr. Arne harmonized it, and brought it out in Drury 
Lane Theatre in 1745, with great effect, when another 
pretender <spired to usurp the British crown. It then 
took an elevated stand in the musical world, and may be 
said ever since to have been in growing favour with the 
public. It is singnlar that this anthem has greatly served 
the cause it was intended to destroy. About the year] 743, 
Carey put an end to his life, being, at the advanced age 
of eighty years, in abject circumstances, having only a 
halfpenny in his pocket. 

Passing over many illustrious names native and foreign, 
we come to one whose history is new to us, and, we should 
linagine, to many of our readers, who may, nevertheless, 
be familiar with his compositions. The people have had 
their Handels, and Purcells ; composers, springing up 
as directly from their bosom, as do their poets, their 
Barnses, Elliotts, and Nicolls. 

JAMES LEACH. 

The name of Leach is well deserving a place in every 
historical sketch of English music, however brief; and 
to omit it, in the estimation of many, would be to make 
a blank that conld not be filled by a more worthy name. 

James Leach was born in humble circumstances, and 
principally earned his bread by the sweat of his brow, 
Having a na- 
tural musical genius, and yielding to its impulses in 
making some proficiency in the instrumental department, 
he beeame one of the king’s band. But he was also dis- 


| tinguished as a vocalist, and appeared to most advantage 


in the counter part. In this region he made his musical 
powers commendably known, as a singer at one of the 
“reat musical festivals, held in Westminster Abbey. 

His first efforts at composition appear to have had no 
other object than his own recreation, or that of those 
with whom he was intimately connected. In the pre- 


' face to his first set of tunes, he thus expresses himself: 


—* The truth of the matter is this: having had a turn 
for music from my infancy, | have employed my leisure 
hours in cultivating the same. <A few years ago I com- 
posed a few tunes, and without the least design of their 
being made public, being at the time ignorant of the 
rules of composition. These few tunes, accordingly, got 
handed about, and were introduced into many public 
congregations, insomuch that | was called upon from all 
quarters forcopics, so that I found myself under the dis- 
sity of denying many requests of that 
kind. For, having a family to maintain with my hand- 
labour, | had already spent more time than I could well 
spare; but a friend of mine, knowing my importunities 
of that kind, and wishing the tunes to be more generally 
known, advised me, by all means to compose a few more 
to some select pieces, and let a number of them be struck 
off, as the price would be small, so that such as wished 
to have them, might procure them at a small expense; 
and therefore | now submit them to the judgment of the 
public: | mean such as understand music.” 

This preface is dated Rochdale, June 29th, 1789, 
and it does not appear to have been reprinted in any 
subsequent edition. In the first sentence of the extract 
just given, I have altered a word or two, as the original 
is glaringly ungrammatical ; indeed, the whole preface 
betrays great ignorance of, in their plainest forms, the 
rules of literary composition, and shows it to have been 
Leach’s unaided performance. The work was published 
by subscription, and met with such a welcome reception, 
as to encourage him to go on composing ; indeed, he an- 
nounced in the same preface, that, “ Another volume of 
tunes of the same size and price will be published ina 
few mouths.” These two publications contain the whole 
His set pieces and an- 
thems were issued in twelve numbers after his death, for 
the benefit of his surviving family. He came to his end 
in a melancholy manner. Sometime in the year 1797, 
he was taking a journey on the top of a coach, and while 
humming over the Canaan, the first piece he made, the 
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coach upset, and he was killed on the spot, not more 
than thirty-five years of age, and in the midst of the 
current of rising fame. For some years before his death 
he had nearly, if not altogether, laid aside his regular 
employment, and he was supported partly by the free 


generosity of his friends, and partly by the exercise of 


his musical talents, and the profits of his publications. 
The Rev. Alexander Mather, a celebrated minister in 


the Wesleyan jConnexion, of which body of Christians | 


Leach was a member, is said to have been a valuable 
friend to him, and used his influence to bring him into 
hotice. e ° ° ° 


Perhaps Leach cannot be considered as evincing very | 


great originality, in the severe, abstract, and compre- 
hensive meaning of that term. Yet there is so much of 
honest, calm, thoughtful, independence of genius, in con- 


. . . . ! 
ception and development, in the working out of its | 


various themes, as to entitle him, in a subordinate de- 
gree at least, to be considered a reformer, in the republic 
of musical science,and at the head of a respectable class. 


In his musie we recognise a considerable elevation above | 
the prosings of the majority of composers which preceded | 


him. He seems to occupy the same position in the his- 
tory of music, as Dr. Watts does in poetical psalmody. 
There is in the character of his musie an identity; as 
painters would say, a keeping in the likeness: that is, in 
principle, not in detail; in the superintending spirit of 


the theme, not in the themes themselves. For in this | 


respect, few writers present greater variety than he, 
Within the prescribed limits of psalmody. But, whether 
you turn to the solemnly impressive strains of Comp/atut, 


ing genius. His imagination is not so bold, adventurous, 
and startling, as is that of some other first-rate com- 


posers; but this is counterbalanced by an addition of | 


judgment, which adds strength to the pinions of his ima- 
gination, and makes his flight more secure, and his 
return more certain. In him the different parts of the 
tune come to a friendly close, without the fear of each 
accusing the other of wandering too far from the melody 
of the theme. In his lighter effusions, there is nothing 
of dash, or prettiness, or frivolity, for the purpose of 
courting applause from low or vitiated tastes ; and in 
his funeral specimens he does not sink into twaddle, and 
Unmeaning and affected croakings ; but, 


“ Hle is discreet, 


And marks the point where sense and dulness meet.” 


In him there is also a fair proportion of strength, expan- | 


sion, and harmony, blended with cheerfulness and pro- 
priety of adaptation. He is, moreover, at times brilliant 
and tender. 

His anthems and set pieces are of unequal merit. His 
(rucifirion, as a whole, is the best. » « « « Many 


of his pieces were left unfinished at his death, which will | 


account for the falling off in the latter portion. 


The assertion of Dr. Burney is both bold and true, 


and is therefore encouraging to real though humble 
genius, that “ Music has been more advanced by un- 
learned men, than by philosophers and mathematicians.” 


The Doctor's argument will not readily find a more strik- | 


ing illustration than in James Leach. A friend of the 
author requested him to do justice to the character of 
“poor Leach,’ observing, that “ he had been of great 
service to Methodism.” The reason for such a request 
is too limited ; as the Dissenters and Church of England 
share the same benefits. To say that in all Christian 
assemblies, where devotion breaks forth in praise, 
Leach’s tunes are worthy of a place, would be only 
asserting the fact, the proof of which is heard in the 
various and extreme parts of the militant church. And 
the day is very distant, when the strains of Leach will 
cease to stimulate the pleasures of devotion. 


Several other not mute but inglorious Handels and 
Charles Wesleys find, for the first time, honourable men- 
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tion in this popular history, which we commend to ql 
| musical readers who are not too fastidious, 


Casar de Bello Gallico, With a Geographical 
Index. Edited by Philip Smith, B, A. Simpkin 
& Marshall. 

I. The Book of the Poets. rom Chaucer 
Beattie. 








II. The Book of the Modern Poets of the Ninetcenth 
Century. Octavo. Scott, Webster, and Geary, 
These handsome and massive volumes are of an order 

of embellished works, which every lover of polite litera. 


| ture must rejoice to see gradually displacing the ephe. 


meral and flimsy decorated wares which have been jp 
vogue of late years. They consist of well-selected, taste. 
ful, and characteristic specimens of the English poets, 
richly and beautifully embellished.in the style of the 
well-known edition of Rogers’ Italy, and other poems: 
the works of Campbell, published by Moxon, aid one of 
Murray's editions of Byron. There are about fifty illus. 
trations to each work; all of them good, and many of 
them exquisite. The wide field of English poetry gives 
ample scope for designs ; and Corbould, Uwins, Calecott, 
&c. &c., have surveyed it with poetical as well as artistic 
eyes. The engraving of these delicious vignettes is by 


Joannas, Equpt, Shields, &e., or plume yourselves to ac- | Finden and Heath. The books are elegantly printed, 
company him in Rochdale, Surv, Redemption, &e., in 
their more free and dignified evolutions ; or unite in the | Such works as this, forming the most valuable part of 
airy and buoyant trippings of Cyprus, Orpheus, &c., you | 
feel the presence of Leach, in the unity of his command- | 


and are worthy of the proud name, Book or THE Porn, 


the decorative furniture, or appliances of the drawing- 
room, or lady’s morning-room, can never be too numerous 
for the public; nor, we should hope, for the publishers, 
who, by sending out such works, exalt and refine the 
taste to which they minister. 

The “ Book of the Poets” contains a preliminary 
essay on English poetry, from its rise to the era of 
Cowper; the ** Book of the Modern Poets” a dis- 
sertation on the poetry of the 19th century. To the 
specimens of each poet is prefixed a brief biographical 
notice, so that the works are in some sort a history of 
English poetry, and an index, with copious specimens of 
each poet of any note. Independently of exterior 


elegance, we cannot tell where, within the same com- 


pass, one might find so much that is of sterling and per- 

manent value in English poetical literature. 

The Philosophy of Necessity, or the Law of Con- 
sequences, as applicable to Mental, Moral, and 
Social Science. By Charles Bray. Second volume. 
Longman and Co, 

The second volume of this work, which is now before 
us, We consider of more value than the first. It is 
practical. It deals in facts and figures, instead of 


indulging in speculation, sometimes vague and unsatis- 


factory. Here there can be no mistake. If Mr. Bray, very 
much (as we believe) underrates the intelligence of the 


| working-classes, he thoroughly understands their suffer- 


ings and their wants; and if all his remedies for the 
social evils he perceives, be not such as men are likely to 
agree about, they must at least concur in admiring his 
benevolent spirit, and expansive sympathies. We are 
struck with one of his isolated opinions, from its coin¢i- 
dence with the opinions of Mr. Laing and others, who 
are neither of the coiperative school, nor of that of the 
political economists. It is thus expressed :—“ We doubt 
if any country can long continue prosperous, where the 
manufacturing population greatly exceeds in numbers 
the agricultural.” The idea is worthy of consideration. 
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The History of the Republic of Texas. By N. Doran 
Maillard, Esq., Barrister of Law of Texas, Smith 


and Elder. 

The author of this book seems to have emigrated 
rashly, to have suffered in consequence, and to be in the 
yery bad humour which tempts men to commit injustice, 
without being conscious of their bias. We cannot see 
much to recommend Texas to the British people as a 
feld of emigration. But if any are meditating such a 
step, they would do well to read this book as a correc- 
tive of Mr. Kennedy's glowing deseriptions. Truth lies 
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between them, and probably inclines to Mr. Kennedy’s | 


dade. The good advice with which the Texan barrister 

has favoured Lord Palmerston, now falls to Lord Aber- 

Jeen’s share, Who, we dare not promise our author, will 

lend a more Willing ear to the voice of the charmer. 
Female Character: an Essay. By Albert 

Pennington. 

This little book contains a great deal of good counsel 
to voung women; and alsowhat seems to be considered’ne- 
cessaryin all works of the sort written by men, agreat deal 
more of compliment ; fulsome, were it only from its super- 
fluity. It will be better for both sexes when the men 
no longer feel the necessity of paying off in panegyric 
what is denied to the women in justice. 

A Bli-coat Boy's Recollections of Hertford School. 
By George Wickam. Harvey and Darton. 
This is a simple and homely narrative, referring 

either to great personages nor momentous events ; and 

yet the powerful instinct which, in all circumstances, 
makes “man dear to man,” impels one to read on to the 
end, with unabated interest, the man’s unvarnished story 
of the boy’s school-life. 
Poems of Past Years. By James Parker. 
Menzies, Edinburgh. 

Acollection of sweetand tender verses, without strongly 
marked character. We have, however, seen worse gain 
prizes in Universities, and put forth by persons of quality 
it Annuals, with great applause from fashionable circles. 

Lady Alice. A Ballad Romance. By El-ton. 


Saunders and Otley. 


There is rare candour in this, probably very youthful, | 


aspirant to the favour of the Muses. His friends, con- 
trary to all former precedent, when consulted, advised 
lim mf to publish. But publish he would. He might 
have committed many a worse folly. Yet we approve 
the decision of the friends. The romance, written in the 
tasiest ballad jingle-jangle which English metres allow, 
is not without melody ; and it has a story. These are 


- 


kreat points, 
Schillers? Bride of Messina. Translated by 
A. Lodge, Esy., M.A. Bohn, London. 
In introducing this highly finished production of 
uiller's genius and matured skill and taste to the 
English reader, the Translator states, that it has been 
— his aim to give a close version of the original than 
“uch a transcript of the author’s thoughts as might be 
ro ‘ted by a portion of his spirit, and wear a certain air 
“originality, Whether this is gained or not, the per- 
, reuanne Wears a more finished and classic air from be- 
£ thus treated. 


™~ 


athe Life and Times of Cranmer: an American 
uttle work, reprinted in this country. 
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Rational Reading Lessons ; or, Entertaining Intel- 
lectual. Exercises for Children. By the author of 
the ** Diversions of Hollycot ; or, The Mother's 
Art of Thinking,” &c. &c. ; with a Key. Oliver 
Xx Boyd. 

We learn, from the preface, that this small tome 
forms a link ina series of little books for children, of 
which some have previously appeared. It owes its exis- 
tence to its author's dislike of the system of elementary 
cramming ; and consists of entertaining little stories, and 
descriptive sketches in prose, with a few in verse, which 
are printed in a way that must exercise the mental fa- 
culties of the juvenile reader. We daresay some of them 
might like to sip the honey by itself, without partaking 
of the wholesome medicine of which it is the medium; 
but this the plan of the work renders impossible. Any 
educational work of which the tendency is the diseour- 
agement of mere parrotinyg or showy pretension, deserves 


commendation at this period, when it is much to be feared 


that solid improvement in education by no means keeps 

pace with the bustle and parade which keen competition 

has introduced among schools, and in elementary books, 

Four Lectures to Young Men. Innes, Edinburgh. 
These Leetures were delivered in Edinburgh by four 

of the Clergymen belonging to the city. The first lecture, 

by the Rev. Andrew Thomson, is worthy of particular 
attention. It rises above the ordinary commonplace of 
such discourses. 

Tatés Modern Cambist. Fourth lition, with ex- 
tensive Alterations and Additions. Effingham 
Wilson. 

What to Teach and how to Teach it, so that a Child 
may hecome a Wise and Good Man, by Henry 
Mavhew. William Smith, Fleet Street. 

This is the first portion of a philosophic treatise on 
Education, which is to be completed in three divisions. 
This first part, “On the Cultivation of the Intellect,” 
Scarce corresponds with the practical title. 

The Classical Pronunciation of Proper Names. By 
Thomas Swinburne Carr, King’s College, Lon- 
don. 

The utility of this work is obvious ; and it must be of 
yet greater value to Scottish classical students and 
teachers thanin England. An Appendix contains some 
useful information connected with the subject, and the 
proper pronunciation of all the Seripture names. 

Gireck Poetry for Schools, Edited by Philip Smith, 

B.A. Simpkin and Marshall. 

The extracts are reprinted from Dr. Friedmann’s 
“ Kleine Griechische Poetische Anthologie.” <A few 
alterations have been made by the editor, which he, of 
course, considers for the better ; and he has added two 
ldyls, for the sake of introducing the learner to the Dorie 
dialect. The book contains three books of the Odyssey, 
many extracts from the Lliad, and something from nearly 
all the Greek poets. It is, besides, a beautiful specimen 


of Greek typography. The type is peculiarly well cut, 


clear, bold, and yet delicate. 
Lok Forward, A Yale. By Catherine lrene 
Finch, 
This is a very pretty story for the young of the humbler 
classes, replete with good sense, good taste, and good 
moral feeling. It cannot be read without profit. 
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The Martyr of Erromanga ; 0, The Philosophy of 


Missions, illustrated from the Labours, Death, 


and Character of the late Rec. John Williams. | 


Author of “ Jethro,” 
&e., &e. 
With coloured frontis- 


By John Campbell, D.D. 
“ Maritime Discovery,” 
octavo, cloth, pp. 448. 

Snow: London. 


1 volume 


piece, &c. 

Dr. Campbell is an enthusiast for Missions. Under 
the above comprehensive title, he has arranged fourteen 
Letters, addressed to distinguished individuals, which 
form a series of discourses on Missioaary Enterprise, and 
its various noble objects ; and also, in some respects, a 
sequel to the Narrative of the lamented Williams ; the 
Martyr or Erxromanca. In the opinion of Dr. Camp- 
bell, the missionary enterprise of Williams alone, “ is of 
more real value than all the writings of a Clarke, a 
Butler, a Paley, a Chalmers, a Leland, and a Lardner, 
united.” This is a bold assertion, but we are not pre- 
pared to dispute it. The seeds sown, the good done, 
the new state of society created in the Islands of the 
South Sea, by the labours of one genuine Apostle, are 
visible, real, and tangible ; the effects and influences of 
the writings of the eminent individuals enumerated, it is 
not so easy to calculate. In Polynesia, a great moral revo- 


i 
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all your theughts! TI ean find no difference of creed 
between your Grace and Napoleon, with respect to a é,. 
ture world and the hope of man; nor can I find any. 
thing, in which either he or your Grace differs from 


_ Alexander or Cwsar, who dwelt in the darkness of idol. 


_ fields of battle to the friends of those who fell at yo 


try. The letters of condolence which you wrote from 
ur 


side, are most affecting proofs and illustrations. “Th. 


‘ 


Jution has been accomplished by a working-man: under | 


the printed lessons of the divines named above, we fear 
society remains, if somewhat wiser, very little better than 
before they lived and wrote. In the right path it moves 
at asnail’s pace; while in the regions of missionary enter- 
prise the progress of many centurics has been made ina 
few years. 

Dr. Campbeil has contrived to impart extrinsic interest 
to his work, by the choice of the persons to whom he 
addresses the several branches of his subject. To teachers 
of Sunday and other schools, he devolves the duty of 


———— ee ee 


inculeating the missionary spirit; the members of the | 
London and American Peace Societies he addresses on | 


the tendency of Missionary labours to extinguish War, | 


and to establish Peace. This branch of the subject is 
farther illustrated in Letters to Mr Macaulay and to the 
Duke of Wellington. Indeed, the Doctor’s illustrations 
of the spirit and principles of the Gospel, in relation to 
War and Peace, are not the least valuable portion of his 
work. His Grace of Wellington receives high praise ; 
but he is,at the same time, told some home-truths. Now, 


considerations, forexample, which you employ to console 
the friends of Colonel Lake, are, that he fel! * the ad. 
miration of the whole army,” and “in the achiey ement 
of one of the most heroic actions.” In the case of Colo. 
nel Cameron, you endeavour to comfort his father with 
the thought, that “he fell in the performance of bic 
duty.” You labour to soothe Lord Somers on the 
death of his son, with the assurance, that he “ fel] jy 
the zealous and gallant discharge of his duty.” Ap! 
my Lord Duke, and is this all? With the wounds 
and the blood, and the agonies, and the deach, wae 
there an utter end of these men? Is there no differ. 
ence between the warrior and his horse ! Does the shel] 
or shot which slays them jointly, extinguish both their 
beings at once? Does nothing of man survive! Has 
your Grace not one thought to bestow upon the disem- 
bodied spirits of those hapless officers and men who 
perished by obeying you, who contributed to your vie- 
tory, and to your fame ? Only think of them a moment! 
Where are they?) What are they? Are you silent! 
My Lord Duke, can you answer these questions? Js 
military knowledge,are military thoughts, entirely bound- 
ed by this sublunary scene? Not one idea concerning 
the world of spirits can be gathered from your Grace's 
Despatches, General Orders, and Letters. . 2. 0. 0. 

Ou that terrible night which drew its curtain around 
the dismal field of Waterloo, ifter parting with Blucher, 
and crossing the battle plain by moonlight, and behold- 
ing a scene of carnage seldom paralleled in the annals of 
war, it is reported, to the honour of your manhood and 
humanity, that, covering your face with your hands, you 
burst into tears. The heaps of dead you then saw, the 
inoans of the dying, and the wail of the wounded, you 
then heard, might well have moved 2 heart harder than 
yours. It is but just to quote your well remembered 
words, in one of your letters, which ran thus :—* My 
heart is broken by the terrible loss I have sustained of 
my old friends and companions, and my poor soldiers ; 
and I shall not be satisfied with this battle, however 
glorious, if it does not put an end to Buonaparte.” Ah! 
my Lord Duke, was it reaily glorious? Is glory to be 
measured by the havoe of armies,— by the distress, the 
distraction, the woe, and the despair created throughout 
hundreds of thousands of families ! Shall I appeal from 
this Aceldama, this field of blood, to the fathers and mo- 


thers, brothers and sisters, wives and children, relatives 


as the Duke is quite as much the hero of the Saints as | 


of the Sinners of the land ; of those who profess to follow 
the principles of the Gospel of Peace, as of those who 
care for none of these things,—we could not find a more 
apt passage for quotation than a part of the author's 
warning orremonstrance. It, besides, affords a fair spe- 
cimen of his manner, which is fluent and discursive ; not 
absolutely o'er informed with matter; but generally 
showing various and copious knowledge, and just senti- 
ments :-— 

Among all conquerors, I have read of none who de- 
mands atithe of the respect which | feel for your Grace. 
But truth compels me to say, that, although I view you 
as the Prince of Captains, I am constrained to look upon 
you as immeasurably less than the least of all mission- 
aries. Oh! how high and holy is their vocation as com- 
pared with that which occupied the first half of your 
eventful life! With them, eternity is everything ; with 
your Grace, it appeared in those days, to be nothing. 
They walk daily and hourly with God ; from all that I 


and friends of the slain, whether, in very deed, this was 
a “ ylorious battle?” I well remember the joy of these 
nations, but what meant the solitary weeping, the deep 


| grief, and the settled sorrow of such multitudes over all 


| the land ? 


A 


| 


| 
| 


Their answer was— Waterloo ! 

Sir Charles Bell, who followed the army that he might 
improve his knowledge of gun-shot wounds, and enrich 
his surgical lectures, throws a light upon one of the as 
pects of the glory of Waterloo. He describes the cond 
tion of the hospitals, in terms which make the ears tingle, 
and the blood run cold! Jt wes, as your Grace will 
doubtless remember, full sixteen days after the battle 
before the work of the surgeons was finished. Whea 
about three wecks after the tremendous day, the living 
proceeded in the work of burying the dead, it was found 
that wounded men had crawled to the carcases of dead 
horses, and gnawed their raw flesh for food, till putre- 
faction put an end to the horrid banquet, and they died 
of hunger! Such facts as these will help to demonstrate 
how far this was a really glorious battle! Alas! glory 
and battle are terms wiich ill agree. 


In a letter addressed to Lord Brougham on the fe 


sults of missionary ]xbours on slavery and education, the 


ean discover of your Grace's views, from your volumes, | author deals as plainly with the great statesman 3s 
. > > ° like rat) a ; Pn ae , > Sg >) ’ ley. @ rin? ; 5; » 
written during your warlike operations, God was not in | he does with the illu trious soldier; though the exor 
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gjum is all that we can quote. Having enumerated all 
the public honours which Brougham had won, he con- 


tinues :-— 

Your lordship’s speeches and writings will go down 
to the latest ages, and live as long as the language 
whose rich resources they exemplify and exhaust. His- 
tory, uninfluenced by party and envy, will do your 
lordship justice. Posterity will, indeed, assign you a 
far higher place on “ Fame’s dread mountain,” than 
even that which has been accorded by-the bulk of your 
contemporaries. In speaking thus, I make no reference 
to your rank, my lord ; no man ever owed less to rank 
than your lordship ; you descended when you entered 
the Upper House. You elevated the peerage--not the 
peerage you. The historian will chiefly delight in the 
patriotic Commoner. Even now the lord is lost in the 
man. Your simple name, in after times, will blaze in 
glory as the sun, while your coronet will be a tiny speck 
on its disc, scarcely visible. No living statesman has 
eo much to hope, and so little to fear from future gener- 
ations, as your lordship. The great points of your po- 
litieal creed will assuredly be at length embraced by all 
nations. The progress of reason, the voice of prophecy, 
the interests of earth, all unite to support your views of 
war, peace, slavery, education, and the surpassing glories 
of moral greatness. Every age will bring the mind of 
England more and more into unison with yours. Like 
prophecy, your lordship’s character will gain with the 
advance of time. 
“the kingdom and dominion, and the greatness of the 
kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be given to the 
people of the saints of the Most high, whose kingdom is 


| verance. 


And when the period arrives at which | 


an everlasting kingdom, and all dominions shall serve | 


and obey him ;”—when this period arrives, my lord, the 


evils which you have denounced and opposed, with so 
much consistency, energy, and eloquence, will cease to 


be, and the good which you have so long and so strenu- | 


ously laboured to promote, will be more than realized 
throughout the whole earth ; for, be assured, my lord, 
your utmost demands and desires are, according to the 
volume of Ipspiration, a poor instalment of the felicity 
which awaits our nuw distracted and afflicted world. 
My lord, it will be allowed by multitudes of the best 
and wisest of mankind, that I have not overdrawn the 
picture of your lordship’s prospects of future renown. 
Personal and political adversaries are incompetent judjes 
of such a matter ; and so, indeed, are personal and po- 
litical friends. But a great reverse awaits your lord- 
ship’s position. Men who are now all but unknown, 
will, in the better days of our world, be inconceivably 
more illustrious than your lordship. You will then be 
considered as only a humble personage, in comparison 
With such a man as the missionary martyr, Wiliiams. 
Que chapter of the “ Missionary Enterprizes,” will then 
beara higher value than all the writings of your lordship, 
and of all the orators, statesmen, historians, and philo- 
fophers in our language. Everything is permanently 
great only as it belongs to Christ and his kingdom. 
Your speeches in behalt of John Smith, will accordingly 
possess an interest with the ages to come, infinitely 
greater than any other—the most celebrated not ex- 
fepted—that you ever uttered. Those speeches are 
identified with the cause of Christ, and they will partake 
of its immortality. Next to those will be your speeches 
and letters on education ; then those against slavery : 
and finally, such as were made in defence of civil and 
religious liberty. All the others, splendid as they are, 


pe “ deemed of inferior worth. My lord, if these 
ings ye 


living to little purpose, and in a manner which but ill 


s0,are not the bulk of your great compeers | 


“°mports with their high destinies and real interests as | 


oe beings ! If there is truth in the awful dis- 
Oxy 


Ires of the sacred Scriptures, how lamentable is the 
Prospect of the vast body of this world’s great men ! 


=uc 


_ a ' 
‘1 passages whet curiosity about the hero of this 


Work: the Marre . 
T®; the Martyr of Erromanga, thus exalted above all | 


foutemporary greatness, 


re rit if "< 09. . . ‘ ‘ 
rity of Williams consist !—In adaptation to the situa- 


SO, x6 IX.~— ToL. IX. 


And in what did the supe- | 
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tion into which religious zeal led him; in a competent 
knowledge of a most useful plain handicraft , an adroit 
mechanical turn, and astonishing fortitude and perse- 
He could neither have occupied the station, 
nor fulfilled the duties of a Brougham nor a Welling- 
ton ; and yet it is cheering to think how much men of his 
resolute character, though of limited intellectual calibre, 
have the power of achieving for humanity, when they go 
forth as the pioneers of civilisation and pure Christianity. 
Dr. Campbell has formed, perhaps, an overweening opin- 
ion of Williams; but certainly not of the great work 
which he was the honoured instrument in accomplishing. 
We will gather a few sentences from his estimate or 
eulogy of his hero, as our concluding specimen, premis- 
ing (though the history of this Missionary is pretty well 
known) that he was a respectable artisan, who, con- 
verted by the preaching of the Rev. Mr. East of Bir 
mingham, devoted himself to the work of missions :— 


His religion was simple, healthful, robust, and manly. 
His views of the gospel were highly scriptural. Of the 
theology of the schools he knew but little ; he took his 
creed from the Volume of Inspiration. He was no 
wrangler ; yet he was a workman that needed not to 
be ashamed, for he rightly divided the word of truth. 
He was such a teacher as Paul or Timothy would, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, have ordained to the work of 
the ministry. Although not “mighty in the Scriptures,” 
he was well acquainted with the word of God. Upon 
what is technically termed “ experience,’ he was a safe 
guide and a fine model. Much that is in great repute, 
in some religious circles, had no place in his instrue- 
tions ; he had not within him one particle of what is 
called religious enthusiasm. In respect of his views 
and sentiments, all was pure, clear, and scriptural. He 
had no sympathy with the system of impulses and im- 
pressions, and vagaries of the fancy. Experience with 
him was not an end, but a means. eo 
Every exhibition of truth had a practical bearing ; the 
uniform tendency of his ministration of the gospel of 
mercy was, to elevate the soul, to form the character, to 
meeten men “to be partakers of the inheritance of the 
saints in light.’ His views of the Divine character were 
remarkably clear, and, therefore, in the highest degree 
consolatory. He was himself a happy man, a cheerful 
Christian! They who saw him but for a few minutes 
would have pronounced him a man of a joyous spirit. 
He seemed to walk in the beams of a perpetual sunshine. 
In this respect, perhaps, no man ever formed a more 
striking contrast to David Brainerd. The dismal gloom, 
the deep depression, the lonely sorrow, of that holy but 
melancholy man, sadly contrasted with the peace, the 
comfort, the hope, and the gladness of the Martyr of 
Erromanga ! ‘Truly “the joy of the Lord was his 
strength.’ A man of melancholy temperament, a man 
with dark and doleful views of the gospel of mercy, is 
not a proper person to be sent to the field of missions. 


He went forth with his mind a comparative blank re- 
specting all that appertains to controversy about church 
order and Christian ordinances. Wherever he found a 
consistent believer, he found a brother, and as such he 
was ready to embrace him. He knew no chureh but 
the church of Christ ; he was for all that were for his 
Lord! A mind like his, however, so industrious and so 
inquisitive, was not likely to remain long without some 
settled notions on this great and important subject. 
When he arrived in England in 1634, he accordingly 
manifested a perfect acquaintance with it. He had be- 
come, from conviction sincere and deep, a Dissenter 
trom the Church of England and from all Ecclesiastical 
Establishments. He perceived them to be rotten at the 
core—-founded in fatal error, and irreconcilaoly hostile 
to the quiet of nations, the peace of churches, and the 
true interests of Christ’s kingdom. This opinion he 
most firmly, though mildly, held ; and, upon all proper 
occasions, Was ready toavowit, . .« .« «+ «+ + # 4 
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Bat with all these qualifications, Mr. Williams would 
have been of small value to the South Sea Islanders 
save for his Tubal-Cain accomplishments. In the ear- 
liest missionary papers, or perhaps in the voyage of the 
Duff, we recollect an anecdote of an Otaheitean, who had 
been, with many of his countrymen, induced to attend 
the ministrations of the missionaries, by the present of a 
few nails, distributed at the conclusion of the service. 
The nails fell off in number, and with them the zeal of 


the convert, who, one Sunday, on returning from worship, | 
on being asked what had passed, remarked—* Plenty | 


of the word of God, but very few nails.” Now Williams 
could not. only give a few nails, but teach the art of 
making nails by thousands, and many other useful 
things. He was, therefore, the true apostle for a bar- 
barous race. On this head our author remarks :— 


Mechanica! ingenuity was a striking feature in the 
character of Mr. Williams. He was highly endowed 
with the faculty of invention, and would have attained 
distinction had he devoted himself to the improved ap- 
plication of mechanic powers. The exercise of his genius 
in this direction was one of the sources of his amazing 
success in the missionary field. Magic and miracles 
would not have stood him in half the stead of his skill 
in the useful arts. His exhibitions in this way spoke to 


the senses of the savages, who stood in dumb amaze- | 


ment, and confessed the white man’s superiority. The 
art to which he had been specially bred—that of a 
smith,—was, of all arts, to him infinitely the most im- 


portant. The art of working in iron stands at the head | 


of all others: they are all subordinate to it, and de- 


pendent upon it. In no country has civilisation ever | 


been known to precede the use of iron. It is essential 
as an instrument in the cultivation of the soil, and in 
the production of every comfort of civilized life. Com- 
bined with this highly important fact, is the well-known 


circumstance, that the art of working in iron surpasses | 


in usefulness all other arts, as much as iron itself sur- 
passes all other materials put in requisition by the wants 
and habits of civilized life. Cicero well observes that 


there is an affinity among the sciences, so that he who 
has become an adept in one, is, to Some extent, initiated 
in the rest. So likewise is it in regard to languages, 
But besides the affinities,—the principles common tg 
them all,—there are leading sciences, and leading lan. 
guages, the mastery of which renders further conquests 
an easy achievement. The analogy is complete in the 
case before us. He who has thoroughly acquired the art 
of working in iron will be at no loss, though at first but 
rudely, to work in other substances. All sorts of wood. 
| work, house-building, ship-building, agricultural imple. 

ments, and all that is necessary to the early stages of 
civilisation, will come within his province and his power, 
The mathematical principles of these two trades, in par. 
ticular, have much in common ; and working in wood ig 
simple and easy, compared with iron. 

These facts explain the secret of Mr. Williamis’s re. 
markable skill in all mechanical operations—operations, 
which, in the first instance, constituted his great charm 
in the eyes of the poor natives—operations which so 
amazingly contributed to his success in promoting civi- 
lisation,—and operations which form one of the chief 
and most interesting features of his “ Enterprizes.” Had 
he been bred to any other art, he would have made 
| a very different and a very subordinate figure in Poly- 

nesia. Had he gone to any other part of the mission 
| field, his skill in workiug iron, and his great mechanical 
| genius, had been of comparatively little use, and in most 
_ places, of absolutely none. Had he been appointed to the 








| 


| West Indies, to Hindostan, to China, to Madagascar, or 

to South Africa, he would still have been a respectable 

missionary ; but he would never have shone with that 
| peculiar and peerless splendour which now surrounds his 
name. No man ever owed more to providential circum- 
| stances than John Williams : they made him. Noman, 
on the other hand, ever more promptly and aptly met 
| the enlarged and ever-varying demands of such circum- 

stances, mastered their current, and turned them to his 
| purpose, 

From these extracts our readers may form some idea 
of a work devoted to a most important subject ; written 
in a fervent spirit, and affording much entertainment as 
| well as instruction, 
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OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 
PaRLIaMENT was opened on the 3d of February, by the 
Queen in person. The Speech, as usual, consisted of 
vague generalities, and of paragraphs informing the 
public of what they already knew. Rather unexpectedly 


to us, considering the politics of the Ministry, and their | 


assertions no longer ago than August last, it contained 
the following sentences :—“I recommend to your con- 
sideration the state of the Laws which affect the import 
of Corn, and of other articles, the produce of foreign 
countries.” “T have observed, with deep regret, the 


continued distress in the manufacturing districts of the | 
country. The sufferings and privations which have re- | 


sulted from it, have been borne with exemplary patience 


wnd fortitude.” The announcement, that the Corn and _ 


Provision Laws required “ Consideration,” is evidently a 
great boon extorted from those who, only a few months 


ago, upheld those Laws as the perfection of human wisdom; | 


and dooms them, at no distant period, to destruction. Sir 
Robert Peel stated, in the first week of the Session, that 
the existing prohibitions against the importation of fresh 
animal food, and oxen, sheep, and other live animals 
reared for food, are not to be continued. This, also, is an 
important announcement. It proclaims, throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, from undoubted authority, 
the hideous and all but incredible fact, which we, for 
years, have been printing, that fresh animal food, and 
live animals whose flesh is used as food, are, by the aris- 
tocracy, not tared merely, but ABSOLUTELY PROHIBITED ; 
while horses and asses are importable at a trifling 
duty ; and monkeys, parrots, dogs, cats, &c., as well 
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| as lobsters and turbots, are FREE. Stock-fish, however, 
as a vulgar article of food, is not forgotten, the duty 
being 5s. per 120. These facts would of themselves enable 
any one of ordinary sagacity to discover of what class 
| the legislators of this country are composed. 

As far, however, as Sir Robert Peel has yet gone, 
there is little ground for expecting much practically 
from the principles to be found in the Queen’s speech. 
We do not imagine it very probable that his new Corn 
Bill will, unmodified, pass into law; and whether it 
does or not, is, we really think, a matter of absolute 
indifference. It has not satisfied any party, and we 
do not remember any measure which has been 80 
generally condemned. It has, however, been very 
useful in inereasing the agitation against the Corn 
Laws. The delegates of the Corn Law Associations, 
| sitting in London, denounced it as a mockery and insult 
at the moment it was announced; and a feeling of indig- 
nation pervaded the country as soon as the scheme was 
published. Immediately after it was known at Man- 
| chester—the second town in the kingdom—a meeting of 
the most respectable manufacturers and merchants was 
held, and a dec/aration—not a petition to either House 

of Parliament, or an address to the Crown—was 

to, the conclusion of which we have only room to give. 
“ Haring lost all confidence in the Gorernment, and the 
House of Commons, as at present constituted, and desiring 
not only the repeal of bad laws already existing, but also 
a guarantee for good government for the future; 
anxious to avoid those unhappy outbreaks which must 
inevitably result from the continued oppression and star- 
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eatin of the people ; and feeling convinced that no / 
remedies will be applied until the power of apply- 
ing them be lodged in the hands of the people, we re- 
lly, but firmly, demand that the franchise be forth- 
with extended to every man who is twenty-one years of 
, of sound mind, unstained by crime; together with 
the privilege of secret voting, and such other matters of 
detail as may be found necessary to the honest and prac- 
tical working of the principle.” Similar meetings have 
been held at Rochdale, Leeds, Liverpool, Glasgow, Xe. 
Though as yet nothing has been done in Edinburgh, we 
ean testify that the feeling is equally intense, and that 
men, hitherto the most opposed to an extension of the 
suffrage, see that, except by that means, there is no hope 
for the country. ‘The aristocracy are evidently deter- 
mined to resist to the utmost—to place their estates, 
and perhaps their lives, in issue, to support a system of 
laws which ruin and destroy all other classes of the com- 
munity, and are not, we verily believe, of any advantage 
to the landowners themselves. But, in truth, we do not 
think that the aristocracy are so ignorant as to imagine 
that even their rents are likely to be depressed by the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. Many of them are perfectly 
confident that they will not; and the increased rents | 
offered within these few months, for farms out of lease, 
show clearly that the farmers fear little any change 
which is likely to be created by a repeal of the Corn Laws, 
No; it is not a reduction of rent that the aristocrats feel 
chiefly. What they fear is, that, under any circumstances, | 
they should be defeated in a struggle with the people. 
The real question now at issue is—not the repeal of the 
corn and provision laws, but whether twenty-seven mil- 
lions of inhabitants of the united kingdom are or are not 
to be ruled by some thirty thousand proud, ignorant, 
and bigoted landowners; for so few are the number of 
our tyrants, not only as statistically proved, but as ad- 
mitted by the Tory section of the landowners themselves. 
That is the question now at issue, ard the only question. 
Of Peel’s new Sliding Scale, we must now give a 
few details. At present, when the price is 5ls., the 
duty is 35s. 8d. By the new scale, it is 20s.; and that 
isthe maximum. Now, this looks well on paper, but, in 
point of fact, 20s. is a prohibitory duty. We have re- 
ferred to some of the returns, and, from a rough caleu- 
lation, we think we may venture confidently to say, that 
there have not been entered for home consumption 
10,000 quarters, during the last fourteen years, at a duty 
of 20s. Twenty shillings has proved a prohibitory duty; 
and we, therefore, concur with Sir Robert Peel in saying 
it is useless to make it higher. It is exposing the land- 
owners to obloquy without an object. The 20s. duty 
starves the poor man as effectually as any higher duty ; 
and a seale which goes farther than the point of absolute 
exclusion, ought surely to be amended for the benefit— 
not of the poor—but of the rich. Let us now look at 
the other end of the Scale—at the working end. At 
present, ls. is the lowest duty—to which rate it is 
reduced when the price reaches 73s. Above 74s., by 
the new scale, there is to be no duty at all. Nobody 
grudges a shilling duty. It is useful to enable us to 
ascertain the quantity of grain imported, and taken into 
ome consumption ; for experience teaches, that where | 
no duty at all is imposed on a commodity imported, the 
revenue officers, as well as the importers, get exceed- 
ingly careless in specifying, with any accuracy, the quan- 
tity. Neither of these parties could see the use of spe- | 
cifying whether a vessel contained 300 or 500 quarters | 
of wheat, were no duty to be imposed on it. At 73s., | 
the duty, by the old and new scales, is the same, 1s.; 
and the remainder of the scale,as far as it is practically | 
useful, can easily be given :— 


Price. New Scale. Present Scale. 
Re ae UR oe ae aie 2s. 8d. 
ee EN 6s. 8d. 
RS SD es a 10s. 8d. | 


‘ It is useless to go further, for we have already reached 

oe freezing point—the point of starvation. If ever the | 

“one Humbug was properly applicable, it is to Sir Ro- | 
"rt Peel's modification of the Sliding Scale. 
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Asta.—The “little” wars in Asia will make 
drafts on the Exchequer, and the prospect of their ter- 
mination appears more distant than ever. It is true 
that we beat the Chinese wherever they show face; but 
it is already apparent that we are teaching them the art 
of war. More troops are demanded from India; but 
they cannot be spared. The mud forts which used to 
form so excellent a subject for ridicule, are found to be 
only mud externally; and some of them, at least, are 
constructed of such materials—-good granite—that the 
heaviest guns now used in our ships of war produeé 
no effect on them; it is only when the shot enters by 


‘the embrasures that any harm is done. We have re- 


occupied Chusan, and taken Ningpo, one of the largest 
towns in the empire; but still the Chinese show no in- 
clination to treat. Since the previous occupation of 
Chusan, great improvement in the construction of artil- 
lery has become apparent. The next attack will proba- 
bly be on Pekin; but we suspect that, even were that 
city taken, we would be no farther advanced than at 
present. The Emperor and court will take care to re- 
move to some more inland locality, before our troops can 


-reach Pekin; and there they will maintain the same po- 


licy as at present—give no answer to our demands, but 
allow time and disease to operate in their behalf. We 
do not entertain the exaggerated notions of that city 
generally current; but we have no doubt it is at least as 
populous as Paris, and that it probably contains 800,000, 
or one million, of inhabitants. Yet Paris requires an 
armed force of at least 50,000 men to keep the popula- 
tion in order; and the garrison of London—quiet as the 
people are, and have long been—consists, at this moment, 
of four regiments of horse, and three regiments of foot, 
besides numerous other troops at Chatham, Woolwich, 
and elsewhere inthe vicinity. Our whole force in China 
is composed of the Service Companies of the following 
regiments, ail foot :—18th, 26th, 49th, 55th, 98th, and a 
few battalions of sepoys, probably not exceeding in all 
6000 men,—about the strength of the garrison usually 
kept under the Tory régime in Dublin. It is evidently 
impossible with such a force to hold possession of Pekin 
alone, even were it taken without any loss ;—especially 
among a people who will not likely adopt the European 
rules of warfare, but who may probably resort to all 
sorts of irregular contrivances for getting rid of their 
enemy, such as poisoning the water and the food—an 
art in which the Chinese are great adepts—Sicilian 
vespers, and other very improper means in the eyes 
of asoldier. The opium war is just beginning ; and 
before it is ended, there is no great foresight required to 
predict that some thousands of British lives will be 
sacrificed, and a million or two added to the National 
Debt. Besides, there is every reason to believe that our 
soldiers have never yet been engaged with what we may 
call the troops of the line of the Chinese emperor. It 
is generally understood, that, besides the militia, who 
defend the outposts, there is a large body of Tartar 
troops maintained for the defence of the capital, mostly 
horse—a sort of pretorian cohort, who may prove of 
firmer materials than the Chinese soldiers hitherto 
encountered. The whole people are enrolled for service, 
when called on, from an early age, so that millions of 
soldiers may be raised without any difficulty, under a 
Government so despotic as the Chinese ; and however 
inefficient as compared with European soldiers, they will 
harass and annoy to death by their mere numbers the 
handful of troops we have sent against them. 

If we turn from China to India, the prospect is still 
more gloomy. Though the accounts are contradicted, 
there is every reason to believe that a general insurree- 
tion has taken place throughout Affghanistan, a king- 
dom of great extent on the north-east of India, and 
situated between that country and Persia, containing 
fourteen millions of inhabitants. Whether the insurrec- 
tion has extended into the neighbouring countries, is not 
yet ascertained ; but its speedy suppression alone will 
prevent, perhaps, a general revolt in India. It is too 
plain that, throughout the whole of India, the English 
are detested, and that peace is preserved solely by the 
powerful force we maintain there, and by the political 
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intrigues through which one prince is set against another. 
This much seems certain, that many of the officers, Sir 
Alexander Burnes among others, have fallen victims at 
Cabul to the first fury of the populace, and that our 
troops in that city and neighbourhood were, at the date 
of the last advices, surrounded and blockaded by an 
armed population, daily augmenting in numbers. Whe- 
ther any of our soldiers will ever return through the 
narrow gorges, defensible by a few men against thousands, 
is at least questionable. It may well be asked, what 
have we todo at Cabul, a city some hundreds of miles 
beyond the extreme frontiers of Hindostan, and at lea_t 
1500 miles from the nearest presidency? All the an- 
swer that can be given is, that possibly at some future 
period the French or Russians may make use of this 
pass to invade India, and that, therefore, for the purpose 
of guarding against a very remote possible evil, we must 
expose ourselves at this moment to great expense, risk, 
and danger ; while our expedition, instead of diminishing 
the risk of future invasion, greatly augments such risk— 
as the event has already proved—by irritating a great 
population throughout an exclusive territory against us. 
These wars, unless relinquished, will not prove so “ little” 
as has hitherto been imagined. Both are unjust, and 
have been disapproved of by the best judges, both civil 
and military ; aud it is the duty of the people of this 
country to apply to the throne, and to Parliament, to 
put anend tothem. Both are mere ebullitions of the 
pride of the aristocracy, with which the people have no 
concern. 


Trape aXNp MANUFACTURES continue as gloomy as 
ever, and there appears, as yet, no alleviation of the 
distress. No animation is apparent in any branch of 
trade. A very important document regarding the state 
of the cotton trade has appeared since our last. It is 
a circular, addressed by no less than sixty of the most 
respectable firms in Manchester to the wholesale houses 
in London interested in the cotton trade. It appears 
from this document that the consumption of cotton wool 
has been 156,012 bales less in 1841 than in 1840—a 
quantity that would load 24,000 carts with nearly a ton 
each. Yet the export of yarns and cotton goods was 
greater in 1841 than in 1840, thus demonstrating that 
the whole of the enormous decrease in the consumption 
of cotton has been occasioned by the falling off of the 
home trade. “ Experience has taught us,” say the Man- 
chester manufacturers, “ that when provisions are cheap, 
the home trade in manufactures is prosperous, and rice 
rerea, The average price of wheat for the three years, 
1834, 5, 6, was 44s. 8d.; for the three vears, 1839, 40, 41, 
it was 68s. a quarter—being an increase of 50 per cent.; 
and other provisions were in proportion. Suppose the whole 
food of the people cost one hundred millions a-year in 
the cheaper period—not £4 per annum per head—it will 
have cost one hundred and fifty millions last year, so 
that there were fifty millions iess to expend on clothing 
in 1841, than on the average of 1834, 5, 6. 
facts show that the Corn Laws must be, at least, one great 
cause of the distress. 

The ship-owners are again moving for a repeal of the 
Reciprocity treaties: they do not even yet seem to see 
that no legislation can give them the monopoly of 
the carrying trade of the world, which they enjoyed 


during the war ; for it is only during war, and after our | 
Navy has swept the ocean of every foreign vessel, that we | 


can again have the monopoly. Let them agitate for a re- 


tualling their ships with untaxed provisions. They will 
then be in a state of equality with foreigners. To cla- 


mour for the repeal of the Reciprocity treaties, which | 


alone have saved our shipping from ruin, is worse than 
useless. A very important fact regarding our shipping 


Surely these | 
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is deserving of attention. The West India Steam Nayj. 
gation Company have hired foreign vessels to carry Coals 
to their depots in the West Indies, the freight of the 
foreign vessels being much lower than the British. w, 
doubt if the repeal of the Reciprocity treaties wou'd 
reach such a case as this. It appears that distress js 
not confined to the country, but has extended to our 
colonies. The markets of Australia are so glutted with 
British manufactures, that they are sold cheaper there 
than at home ; yet the extent of our exports is relied op 
by Sir Robert Peel as evidence of prosperity,—as jf j, 
was a sign of prosperity to have bales of goods lying 
rotting at the Antipodes, or selling for less than they 
cost. The West India planters also are in anything but 
a flourishing condition. In Jamaica, there are not half. 
a-dozen estates in the island which, for the last three or 
four years, have paid the expense of cultivation. 





AGRICULTURE. 


The weather for the last few weeks has been very 
favourable for ploughing ; and there is every prospect 
of a large breadth of wheat being sown in better condi- 
tion, than the winter crop was got into the ground. 
Agricultural operations are all well advanced, there 
having been few material interruptions during the 
winter. We have seen no reason to alter the estimate 
of the last crop we have given on former occasions. It 
is undoubtedly very deficient. The report from Caith- 
ness is, that the crop turns out very middling : oats 
weighing from 37 Ibs. to 39 lbs. a bushel, and bear from 
46 to 48 Ibs. Owing to the apprehended change in 
the Corn Laws, markets have continued very dull; 
but now that it is seen that the landed interest have 
no reason to fear any material change, they may be 
expected to get brisker. Supplies of foreign grain 
have been coming in all the winter, and there is now 
alarge quantity in the country. Speculators must, 
therefore, anticipate a great reduction of duty be- 
fore next harvest. The duty on wheat, on 10th Feb. 
rose to 25s. 8d. Agricultural societies, which have done 
so much good in Scotland, are rapidly spreading over Eng- 
land. The Royal Agricultural Society of England, formed 
in imitation of our Highland Society,and in which the Duke 
of Richmond takes much interest, hold their next great 
meeting at Bristol. Numerous other societies and clubs 
have been formed, at the meetings of which much useful 
information has been elicited. We are glad to observe, 
that in England, the propriety of granting leases is be- 
ginning to be appreciated. Ata meeting at Gloucester, 
Earl Ducie, after pointing out to the farmers the neces- 
sity of continual progress and improvement in agricul- 
ture, remarked, that he never wished to see any man 
enter upon a farm without a lease. He would regard 
the tenant as a fool who would sink money on a farm 
without the protection of a lease ; because, however 
much confidence he might have in the landlord, he had 
no security for a similar treatment if a son or trustees 
came into the management. Ata meeting at Chepstow, 
the following mode of feeding farm horses was recom- 
mended : their fodder to consist of two-thirds hay and 
one-third wheat straw chopped small with half a bushel 
of barley or bran meal, a bushel of bran, and 140 lbs. of 
Swedish turnips, per week. A species of barley has been 
discovered in Worcestershire, not only very prolific, but 
which produces two crops in the year if sown early in 


spring. After being cut in July, new shoots spring up 
peal of the duties on timber and the other materials of | i 
which their ships are built, and for the liberty of vic- | 


which are ripe in October. Tile-draining goes on vi- 
gorously throughont the kingdom, and numerous patents 


have been taken out for machines for making the tiles. 


One of these machines was shown lately in the Grass- 
market, so simple in its construction, that it can be sold 


_ for £10, yet so efficient,that one man can make by means 


of it, 5000 or 6000 tiles a day. 
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